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REPLY TO E. D. AND MR. SIMMS. 


Though our own views as to the benefits ofan International 
Copyright coincide with those of Mr. Simms, yet we cheer- 
fully invite attention to the following very able and gentle- 
manly communication, from a writer well known to our 
readers. The object of the Messenger is the advancement 
of Truth and the real interests of AMERICAN LITERATURE; 
and it will always promote the liberal discussion of important 
questions. 

We regret exceedingly that we are constrained to divide 
the “ reply ;” but this will only affect the reader’s impatience 
to peruse the whole, and net at all the force of the argument. 

[Ep. Mess. 


To THE EpiTor or THE Sov. Lit. MEssENGER. 


Sir:—From two articles in your last January 
number on the subject of International Copyright 
I discover, that some of your correspondents are 
strenuous advocates of that measure, and defend its 
justice and policy by arguments similar to those 
which have been so clamorously reiterated by in- 
terested English authors. I should not have ven- 
tured to mingle in the controversy, had not the 
partizans of this legislative novelty, in a spirit of 
wholesale defamation, charged the American peo- 
ple with an obliquity of moral perception and crimi- 
nal indifference to the sacred rights of property, 
because they have been slow to embrace a scheme 
fraught with the most disastrous consequences to 
the cause of popular education and to the interests 
of the American publisher. Had we been assailed 
only by the hungry writers and pensioned libellers 
of England, 1 should have been content to pass by 
such illiberal invectives as the harmless effusion of 
foreign ignorance, prejudice, or malice ; but when 
a native citizen, whose accuracy and impartiality 
might be deemed unimpeachable, joins in the hiss 
of reproach, and condescends to endorse these 


aspersions, silence might, perhaps, be construed. 


into an acknowledgment of guilt. 

Your correspondent, E. D., does not scruple to 
assert, that the cheap republication of foreign books 
in this country is “ founded in fraud and supported 
by injustice ;” that it is a species of ‘ robbery ;” 
that “it is a system of piracy and plunder, a vio- 


He insinuates that those who uphold this enormity 
have very imperfect notions of moral honesty, and, 
to evince his abhorrence of such monstrous offen- 
ders in still stronger terms, declares that they 
should be hung up (under the authority, 1 suppose, 
of the second article of war) like other pirates to 
the yard-arm. Not satisfied with denouncing our 
moral delinquency in this particular, he seems so 
thoroughly imbued with the prejudices of Smith, 
Carlyle and Dickens, that he charges a “‘ want of 
faith” as our national characteristic, and broadly 
intimates, that repudiation, breach of trust and em- 
bezzlement are looked on in this country as mere 
fashionable peccadillos—as the indications of supe- 
rior genius, venial at least, if not laudable. These 
are hard terms and bitter reproaches which EK. D. 
has applied so unsparingly to his countrymen, and, 
if true, justify to the fullest extent all the ribaldry 
and abuse lavished on us by the scribbling tourists 
of Europe. Should any American presume, here- 
after, to accuse these veracious travellers of ca- 
lumny and misrepresentation, they could confi- 
dently appeal to this testimony of a native writer 
as conclusive proof of their candor—as the strongest 
confirmation of their vile imputations on our national 
character. ' 
It is apparent that E. D. is a scholar and a gen- 
tleman; and I am the more astonished, therefore, 
that he should have disfigured his pages with such 
odious charges and “ base comparisons.” Yet, in 
justice to your correspondent, | am persuaded that 
he does not intend to be understood, as his lan- 
guage would import, to allege a general depravity 
of moral sentiment in the American people, and 
his gross vituperation should be received rather as 
the rhetorical declamation of an advocate striving 
to sustain his cause, than as the deliberate censure 
of a calm and dispassionate inquirer. ‘The refusal 
or failure of some of the States to provide for the 
payment of their public debt, the frequent instances 
of peculation and embezzlement among us during 
a few past years would seem, indeed, to substan- 
tiate one part of his indictment against the honor 
and good faith of Americans. No one laments 
more than I do these disgraceful occurrences, or 





lation of the laws of national courtesy and honor.” 
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has beheld them with sensations of deeper mortifi- 
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cation. They have been the consequence of a 
period of unbridled speculation and unexampled 
pecuniary pressure, which, in all countries, have 
been the fruitful parents of fraud and crime. Wit- 
ness the relaxation of morals which pervaded En- 
gland after the South Sea scheme, and France 
after the explosion of Law’s Mississippi project. 
On such occasions the designing are unmasked 
and the weak perverted by the force of strong temp- 
tation, while the great mass of society remains 
untouched by the prevailing contagion. ‘The cor- 
ruption is only superficial and temporary, and will 
be speedily cleansed and healed by the native vigor 
of our moral constitution. Your correspondent 
will surely allow, that the great body of our peo- 
ple are sound and detest, as much as he does, these 
shameful examples of public and private profligacy. 
In the sequel we shall see whether E. D. is war- 
ranted, either by reason or justice, in denouncing 
the people of the United States as false to the 
claims of honor and good faith, because they have 
not surrendered to the taunts and importunities of 
English writers the boon of International Copy- 
right. For myself, I shall not be deterred by the 
‘* argument of epithet” from vindicating our govern- 
ment in its determination to be neither bullied nor 
cajoled into the adoption of a system, the policy of 
which, to say the best of it, is problematical. 

The temper of E. D. and your other correspon- 
dent, Mr. Simms, in their animadversions on the 
conduct of our people towards foreign authors, 
though they evidently coincide in their general 
conclusions, is widely different. Indeed the latter, 
in his elegant essay, manifests a spirit so exclu- 
sively national, that he deems our political enfran- 
chisement but half accomplished so long as we 
aré dependent on Britain for our literary nourish- 
ment, and insists that we shall remain in a state of 
mental vassalage, scarcely less galling than colo- 
nial subjection, until we sacceed in building up a 
domestic literature, peculiar and distinctive. He 
seems to apprehend, that British books will cor- 
rupt our taste and poison the fountains of public 
sentiment—to imagine, that the constant dissemina- 
tion of her numerous publications among us is the 
result of a systematic scheme in the mother coun- 
try to “‘ make us 2 subject people, to suppress think- 
ing, to throw every impediment in the way of know- 
ledge, and to perpetuate her tyranny over Ameri- 
can industry by paralyzing the original energies of 
American genius.” I confess I cannot perceive 
what bearing these propositions, admitting their 
truth, or the other facts and reasonings advanced 
by Mr. Simnis, have upon the question of Interna- 
tional Copyright; though their connexion with 
that subject will, probably, be explained in his pro- 
mised inquiry into the causes of the present lan- 
guishing state of our literature. On the first im- 
pression I would conclude, that International Copy- 
right, so far from being a panacea for the evils eo 
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forcibly depicted by your eloquent correspondent, 
would, on the contrary, place British writers on the 
vantage-ground in their fancied warfare on Ameri- 
can genius, by ceding to the enemy the stronghold 
of a monopoly in our own literary market. 

The conspiracy of English authors against our 
mental independence, which your correspondent 
professes to have detected, is, 1 am sure, a mere 
figment of the imagination. Mr. Simms is a poet, 
and exercises the usual license of his craft in “ giv- 
ing to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
In the prosecution of such a design as he imputes 
to the writers of England, concerted action among 
so great a multitude would be totally impractica- 
ble, and that very difficulty must demonstrate, that 
a scheme so preposterous would never be under- 
taken. It were a strange method, indeed, “ to sup- 
press thinking, to paralyze the original energies of 
American genius” by supplying us with the best 
treatises on every possible subject, with the finest 
specimens of poetry and fiction, with the purest 
models of human composition. Such a plan could 
only succeed on the hypothesis, that education 
weakens the understanding; that cultivation cor- 
rupts the taste; that the most effectual mode of 
destroying thought is to supply abundant materials 
for thinking. We can conceive of no motive for 
so singular a project but to establish a political 
ascendancy, and for such purposes it would be ut- 
terly futile. As well tie Sampson with a thread, 
as hope to fetter the infant giant of America with 
these slender and fantastic ligaments. Our history, 
since the revolution, exhibits no indication of an 
abject reverence for British maxims. Instead of 
halting with cautious timidity in the rear of Euro- 
pean precedent, we have advanced with a daring 
and confident step in the career of improvement, 
acknowledging no guide but reason, and discussing 
the lessons of past times as well as the example of 
other nations in a spirit of bold and liberal inquiry. 
Let this phantom then, which, if it were real, is 
powerless for mischief, no longer haunt Mr. Simms’ 
imagination. The American mind is not of that 
texture to be daunted, or subdued by mere paper 
artillery. That a gentleman of Mr. Simms’ saga- 
city should have been betrayed into so wild a theory 
is a fact, which I can only account for by the pro- 
pensity of all speculative minds to disdain what is 
obvious, and to refer to some deep and recondite 
cause the solution of the most ordinary phenomena. 

When Mr. Simms insists so strenuously on the 
importance of native literature as a means of effect- 
ing our complete intellectual emancipation, I infer 
from the tenor of his remarks, that he desires it to 
assume a peculiar anomalous character, specifically 
distinguished from that of every other nation. If 
this be his meaning, I must be permitted to dissent 
from such a view of the subject.. Is there not 
danger, should we venture upon a new and untried 





path, that, as we deviate from the great English 
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models, we shall depart from nature and good 
taste? In striving to be original may we not pro- 
duce an uncouth monster; half woman, half fish; 
an object not of admiration but of derision and dis- 
gust? But if, on the other hand, he wishes Ame- 
rican literature to receive its form and pressure 
from English classics, to imbibe their spirit and 
reflect their image, while I readily subscribe to the 
reasonableness of such a sentiment, I must avow 
my utter inability to comprehend the source of his 
morbid jealousy of British dictation. I shall not 
deny that the creation of an American literature is 
a great desideratum, and I devoutly believe that, in 
the fullness of time, that literature is destined to 
attain a glorious maturity, even though cheap books 
should continue to multiply, and International Copy- 
right be consigned with other crude projects to the 
gulf of oblivion. It does not follow, because we 
waste the midnight oil in the study of those ex- 
quisite specimens of human genius furnished by 
the mother country in our common tongue, that we 
are yet in mental leading strings, or that the Ame- 
rican mind is dermant, because in the turmoil of 
business we have not time to compose books. As 
the wilderness is subdued, cities grow up, wealth 
and population are augmented, more men will have 
leisure to write, and many will be driven by the 
competition in other pursnits to devote themselves 
to science and letters as a means of subsistence. 
This revolution has already begun, and the day- 
spring of American literature is now dawning with 
every prospect of a brilliant meridian. 

By tracing the course of the discussion in refe- 
rence to International Copyright, the motives 
which have kindled such a fiery and intolerant zeal 
among its trans-Atlantic advocates, may be easily 
decyphered. ‘The unexampled growth of our coun- 
try in wealth and population, the general spread of 
education among our people, and their insatiable 
appetite for new publications, amounting almost to 
a mania, have given birth to the greatest literary 
market in the world. The cupidity of English 
writers has been awakened by the prospect of 
engrossing this vast market, and hence their ani- 
mosity against every man who has the hardihood to 
question the validity of their claims to such a lucra- 
tive monopoly, their furious denunciation of the 
cheap republication of their works in this country 
as another, and more aggravated form of literary 
piracy, and their labored efforts to assimilate the 
rights of authors to other forms of property. This 
clamor is of recent date. The great writers of 
the last generation, though the demand here for 
foreign books was even then immense, raised no 
such question—uttered no complaint, because we 
had not found it convenient, or politic to admit them 
to the privileges of Copyright. The gains of lite- 
rary labor were to them a secondary and subordi- 
nate consideration ; and they were justly flattered 
by the homage of a distant and enlightened nation 


to the cherished offspring of their genius, since it 
gave a foretaste of that posthumous reputation 
which was the ultimate goal of their ambition. 
They felt like Milton, when he sold the Copyright 
of Paradise Lost for the ‘paltry sum of twenty 
pounds, that fame should not be weighed against 
pecuniary emolument ; that the noblest recompense 
of intellectual effort consists in the contemplation 
of its beneficent effects, and in the grateful ap- 
plauses of mankind. In this calculating age, lite- 
rary ambition has assumed an opposite direction. 
Querenda pecunia primum, fama post nummos is 
now the prevailing maxim. Men of the first abili- 
ties, content with a transient popularity, expend 
their great powers on the production of ephemera, 
destined, like insects, to perish in the passing hour. 
Haste and prolixity—formerly condemned as faults, 
are held in the highest esteem at a time, when the 
desideratum is to produce in the shortest space 
the largest quantity of light, flimsy, fugitive stuff, 
which, brought to the alembie of just criticism, 
would dwindle to the most insignificant dimensions, 
yielding scarce a pennyworth of useful thought to 
this enormous bulk of materials. In truth, book- 
making has been converted into a trade, a manu- 
facture, in which quantity is regarded more than 
quality, and profit more than fame. It was natural, 
therefore, that vour correspondent, E. D. should be 
struck with a resemblance between the productions 
of mind and the humble efforts of a butcher or 
tailor, since, now-a-days, the operatives in these 
opposite departments are governed by the same 
principles of action. 

The notion, that the rights of authors, as de- 
fined by the new school of Dickens and Carlyle, 
rest on the same principles of natural right with 
property in general, and should in justice be placed 
upon the same footing, has never been recognized 
by any government in practice, and, if pursued to 
its legitimate results, involves the most startling 
conclusions; though E. D. contends that, to deny 
it, would be “to strike at the root of all intellectual 
labor, and to make the very existence of Copyright 
a continued injustice.” A book, or a manuscript, 
which an individual has printed, or written, un- 
doubtedly belongs to him, and he may refuse to 
publish, or impart it in any form, till he has been 
paid his price; and this was the only ownership 
which the ancients asserted in their works, when 
they sold copies to be transcribed or recited. When 
they had been recited, or published, and were thus 
incorporated into the mass of general knowledge, 
the ancients claimed no further property in their 
contents, nor considered it any breach of right in 
those who had heard, or read them, to appropriate 
their thoughts or language. Modern governments 
have gone a step farther, and secured to authors a 
temporary and exclusive property, not only in the 





original copy of their writings, but, to some extent, 
in the words and ideas they contain; and this 
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limited right is to continue even after publication. 
The position of the friends of International Copy- 
right is, that this artificial ownership, thus cau- 
tiously limited, is not a mere contrivance of policy, 
but is analogous in all its features and incidents to 
other descriptions of property, and founded like 
them in the paramount laws of nature and justice. 
Property in things tangible, in the fruits of bodily 
labor is not, according to the theory of the best 
writers on natural jurisprudence, a mere conven- 
tional arrangement. It results from the very con- 
stitution of human nature, and must have apper- 
tained to man in all conditions, whether antecedent, 
or subsequent to the formation of civil societv. As 
cupidity is one of the strongest passions of man- 
kind, this right, more than other natural rights, 
would have been peculiarly liable to the assaults of 
rapacious violence, because it would have presented 
irresistible temptations to lawless and unprincipled 
marauders, prone to indulge their covetous and in- 
dolent propensities at the expense of the weak 
and defenceless; and hence the desire to secure it 
must have formed the principal inducement to the 
first establishment of regular government. Being 
founded on those immutable principles of justice, 
acknowledged by the whole human race, the State 
was bound to guaranty its undisturbed enjoyment, 
to shield the possession of the owner against the 
encroachments of fraud, or force. In all civilized 
communities, therefore, property has been fenced 
round with every legal sanction, and fortified by 
the terrors of punishment. If Copyright derives 
. its origin from the same Source, it is entitled to the 
same ample securities. To seize on and appro- 
priate it by stealth, or violence, without’ the con- 
sent of the owner, would be moral theft, or robbery, 
and should be visited by the same infamous: chas- 
tisement. And yet such a crime is unknown to 
any penal code, and, so far as I know, not even 
hinted at as a hypothetical improvement in the 
speculations of Beccaria, or the codifications of 
Bentham. , 

Those who affirm that an author has an inhe- 
rent property in his writings at all times and in all 
places, do not mean to confine that property to the 
mere paper and. packthread, the gilt letters and 
Russia leather ; for no one disputes his title to these 
visible objects, when they are either the work of 
his own industry, or purchased with his own re- 
sources. The proposition is, doubtless, intended 
to have a much wider signification. Itis designed 
to embrace the language, and, more especially, the 
thoughts, without which words are “ mere sound 
and fury signifying nothing.” These, the fruit of 
patient research and meditation, give a distinctive 
character to every book and constitute its chief 
value as a source of amnsement, or instruction. 
The essence ‘then, the substratum of all literary 
property consists in the thoughts of an author, and, 
if these could naturally be converted into property, 
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it would be a matter of perfect indifference whether 
they were recorded in books, or imparted in public 
speeches, or private discourse. In whatever form 
they were embodied, they would still remain the 
subject of an absolute, unqualified ownership, which 
it would be criminal to invade, or violate, and 
which it would be, not only the province, but the 
imperative duty of civil government to protect. A 
man would be entitled, on this hypothesis, not only 
to the immediate usufruct of his own conceptions, 
but to every remote and incidental advantage to be 
derived from them. They are his by a title as 
certain and indubitable as his horse, his land, or 
any tangible possession; and no one has a right 
to use these for any purpose without his consent, 
Such are the attributes of all other property, and, 
if Copyright belongs to the same category, it must 
partake of the ‘same qualities and incidents. If 
this doctrine be well-founded, then plagiarism should 
be stigmatized as felony, and even to use, or repeat 
the, thoughts of another without any improper de- 
sign should expose the person so offending to a 
civil action for the recovery of damages. Inno- 
cence of intention would avail nothing in the de- 
fence of such an action, because, to appropriate 
the property of our neighbor to our own conve- 
nience, or profit, for a single instant, knowing it 
to be his and without his. permission, is, in strict- 
ness, a breach of his rights, and he is entitled to 
reparation commensurate to the extent of the in- 
jury. Neither could the defendant in such a case 
be allowed to plead, that he had made the plaintiff's 
thoughts his own by clothing them in new lan- 
guage and enforcing them by original illustrations; 
for he would be told that no disguise could change 
the intrinsic nature of the thing—that a thought, 
however transformed by the artifices of diction, or 
enveloped in rhetorical: ornament, continues the 
property of the first inventor till divested by his 
own voluntary alienation. 

But it may be alleged that, before the author of 
any new idea can complain of its wrongful appro- 
priation by others, or reclaim it as his individual 
property, he must announce his title to the world, 
and fix his mark upon it by some unequivocal act, 
such as the publication of a book ; that, otherwise, 
the first comer may seize it as a wait ‘and apply it 
to his own use without the imputation of fraud, or 
injustice. Is it not manifest from this very dis- 
tinction, that the supposed analogy between the 
productions of mental labor and other property is 
wholly illusory ? Under what system of law does 
the security of human possessions depend on either 
a formal, or constructive proclamation of title to 
the wrong doer? And is not the fraudulent appro- 
priation of the goods of another, with a felonious 
intent, theft in the eye of reason and by the prin- 
ciples of every penal code, though the owner of 
the stolen property be unknown? But if thoughts 
be property, surely that property can be asserted 
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and made known in some other mode, than by the 
publication of a book. When a new idea is im- 
patted either in public or private discourse, what 
hinders its author, at the very moment of its utte- 
rance, from making continual claim to the exclu- 
sive use and benefit of the conception, from pro- 
testing against any implied waiver of his rights in 
behalf of his audience? Such a notification would 
be less liable to misconstruction than even the act 
of printing, and would effectually repel the pre- 
sumption of an abandonment of title. On the prin- 
ciples of those who maintain the resemblance be- 
tween Copyright and other kinds of property, it is 
a necessary deduction, that this right, thus pro- 
claimed and insisted on, is as clearly founded in 
natural justice and as much entitled to the protec- 
tion of the civil magistrate, as. the vaunted claim 
of an author to the profits of his writings. 

Let us examine the soundness of this new-found 


analogy between Copyright and the other forms of 


property by another test. It is contended, that 
the rights of authors originate in the same abstract 
principles of justice with other human possessions— 
that, therefore, governments are under the same 
fundamental obligation to recognize and protect 
them—and that the indelible stigma of fraud and 
dishonesty is branded upon those who neglect, 
or refuse to fulfil this paramount duty. It follows 
from these premises, that they should be held by 
the same tenure, governed by the same rules with 


other property—that they should be modified or 


abridged by no considerations of expediency—di- 
vested only by the voluntary alienation of the 


owner—not even forfeited on the overruling plea 


of state necessity without adequate compensation. 


Concede that they derive their validity from the 


same source with other human possessions, and 
you are bound to ensure their perpetuity ; for jus- 


tice is inflexible, and will not be content. with a 


partial satisfaction. In this view. to secure the 
rights of authors for ten, or twenty years, for any 


limited period of time, falls infinitely short of their 
equitable claims, and, to parody one of E. D.’s 


graphic illustrations, a state, acting on this niggard 


policy, resembles one of those courteous robbers, 
who, after stripping the unfortunate traveller of 
his all, generously refunds a sufficiency to defray 


the expenses of his journey. 


In every country with whose history I am ac- 
quainted, where literary property has a legal exis- 
tence, that existence is restrained to a space of 
time, longer, or shorter, according to the caprice, 
Nowhere has it 
been admitted as a claim of right, or put upon the 
same footing, in point of character, or extent, with 
And yet, who has been heard 
to complain of this statutory limitation as an act of 
imperfect justice? to insist that the duration of 
Copyright should be perpetual? Even in England, 
where his claim of right has been first set up, it 


or the policy of the legislator. 


other possessions. 
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was solemnly adjudged, as far back as 1774, by 
the highest legal tribunal of that country in the 
case of Donaldson vs. Becket, that, at common law, 
an unwritten code, professing to embody the prin- 
ciples of natural justice and reason so far as those 
principles can be reconciled to the artificial consti- 
tution of society, an author has no exclusive Copy- 
right in his writings, and holds only a temporary 
interest in them under the authority of statutes. 
Had an opposite principle been decided in that me- 
morable case, it would have followed, that by the 
common law of England and of this country, 
which is essentially the same system, Copyright 
was perpetual ; that it must be subject to the same 
rules and guarded by the same sanctions with other 
property. No statute would have been required to 
establish, or protect the rights of authors, either 
foreign or domestic ; for, the moment that the com- 
common law revognized them as property, that be- 
neficent and comprehensive code would have ex- 
tended its ample shield over them in all places and 
provided adequate remedies to prevent, or compen- 
sate their infraction. Yet, if those rights rested, 
in truth, on the same original principles with pro- 
perty in general, the decision in Donaldson vs. 
Becket was undoubtedly erroneous and subver- 
sive of natural right and justice. 

If the right of men to the exclusive use and ap- 
plication of their own conceptions had, in the ori- 
gin of society, been placed on the same footing, in 
point of security and duration, with property in the 
fruits of bodily labor, and in tangible possessions, 
it is obvious, that such a system would have fetter- 
ed the energies of the human mind, and interposed 
insuperable barriers to the progress of knowledge. 
Every great achievement of intellect has been the 
result of combined effort, of the united resources 
of many minds coéperating in the accomplishment 
of the same enterprize. ‘Trace the history of any 
valuable improvement in art, or science, and you 
will find that it was not a sudden inspiration, an in- 
tuitive perception, ‘a mere accident ; but that the 
author was conducted progressively to the point of 
discovery by the vestiges of previous adventurers 
in the same path of speculation; that the obscu- 
rity in which some important truth was involved 
had been gradually dispelled by successive flashes 
of intellectual light, until the electric spark of ge- 
nius had at length revealed it in the blaze of per- 
fect day. It is because mental acquisitions have 
been regarded in all ages as a common fund for the 
benefit of our race, that philosophic research has 
penetrated so deeply the hidden secrets of nature, 
and guided benevolent effort to such brilliant tri- 
umphs in the career of moral and social reform. 
Let the domain of thought be parcelled out and 
appropriated, and you confine each individual with- 
in his own narrow circle; you throw him back on 
his own scanty resources, undfded by the exhaust- 
less stores of knowledge accumulated by the la- 
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bors of his fellow men. On this system he would| benefactor, not becanse of the magnitude of the 
be debarred from the use of any moral, or political | benefits conferred by him, but mainly on account 
truth, of any invention, or improvement in art, or|of the benevolence of his motives. None is due 
science, in short, of every production of genius,|to him whose aid is prompted, not by kindness, but 
which he could not claim as his own by actual| by selfish and mercenary views. I am indebted 
purchase, or by the right of original discovery ;|to the butcher and the tailor for food and raiment, 
for I defy the most subtle and ingenious advocate | but when I purchase those necessary commodities, 
of Copyright to distinguish, on the principles of| it will hardly be pretended that I am bound by any 
natural justice, between property in thoughts pro-| ties of gratitude to those useful craftsmen. In | 
mulgated in books and thoughts orally communi-|like manner, when the principal incentive of an | 
cated. Had Newton, or Leibnitz, claimed perpetual | author is pecuniary emolument, whatever may be : 
and exclusive ownership in the differential calen-| the ability, or usefulness of his writings, the sel- 
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lus, and converted that invention into an instru-|fishness of the motive cancels the claim, which 
ment of gain, the miracles wrought by the agency | he might otherwise prefer to the gratitude of man- 
of that splendid conception would, instead of em-| kind. The great luminaries of science and litera- 
bellishing the history of the past age, have been| ture have not been actuated in the production of 
postponed to some distant epoch in the depths of| their immortal works by such narrow and grovel- 
futurity. But, to present a still more striking illus-| ling considerations. ‘Though not insensible to the 
tration, let us imagine for a moment, that the use| movements of personal interest, those illustrious 
of the Novum Organon, or the Principia had been|men were governed by nobler impulses. Ambi- 
trammelled by the fetters of a perpetual Copyright, | tion, that “ last infirmity of noble minds,” the love 
is it not probable, that modern philosophy, deprived | of fame, the general good were their ruling prin- 
of free access to these great works, would have| ciples of action, and to suppose them so covetous 
been still groping in the obscure unprofitable sub-| of gain as to prefer their own profit to the improve- 


tleties of scholastic disputation ? 


ment of their species, is to disparage the purity of 


Perhaps, to elude the force of this reasoning, it| their motives and to pluck from them the brightest 
will be said that the friends of copyright, admitting | chaplet that adorns their brows. At the most, 


that the argument of inconvenience is conclusive 
against its unlimited extension, are content to give 
sucha brief and transitory existence to that franchise 
as may promote the advancement of literature with- 
out compromising the great interests of society. 
The ground of justice, of its having the same root 
in natural right with property in general, must then 
be abandoned. Expediency can never enter into 
the discussion of a just claim except with those 
who make utility the basis of all moral obligation. 

The moral duty of governments to provide a re- 
compense for literary labor is sometimes referred 
to a different sentiment. It is said, that we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the great men, whose invalu- 
able works have contributed to our amusement and 


gratitude between man and man constitutes what, 
by the definition of ethical writers, is called an 
imperfect obligation, a mere voluntary and spon- 
taneous tribute enforced by no system of jurispru- 
dence; and if such claims are in their nature so 
vague and indeterminate, that no legislator has 
deemed them the proper subject of judicial inter- 
ference in the relations of private life, their force 
is infinitely weakened in reference to governments, 
charged with the happiness and well-being of mul- 
titudes, and which, from the very objects of their 
institution, are bound to act in subserviency to the 
interests of the governed. 

Some things, such as air and light, are essen- 
tially incapable of permanent appropriation, and 


instruction, and that the most appropriate mode of| have, therefore, never been considered the proper 


evincing our sense of their services, of ensuring 
them an ample remuneration, is to give them a 
legal property in their writings. It is obvious 
that this view of the subject assigns to Copyright 
a very different origin from other property ; for our 
duty to acknowledge the claims of a benefactor is 
of a complexion altogether distinct from uur obli- 
gation to reimburse the services of a common la- 
borer. If we refuse to comply with the one, we 
violate the plainest dictates of honesty; if we 
fail in the other, we may be called ungrateful, but 
are scarcely chargeable with injustice, or breach 
of faith. Gratitude is a refined and elevated sen- 
timent, and it is repugnant to the delicacy, as well 
as degrading to the dignity of that virtue to con- 
fine its exercise to a sordid traffic of pecuniary 
advantages. It is a tribute which we owe to a 





subject of ownership. In some of their charac- 
teristics the operations of mind resemble these 
indispensible supports of physical life. They are 
too subtile, too diffusive, too easily transmitted to 
be fixed in one spot, to be imprisoned within defi- 
nite boundaries ; and as they furnish aliment tothe 
moral and spiritual world, the wise Creator of the 
universe seems to have designed them as the com- 
mon heritage of our race. The air and light, 
which enter our dwellings dispensing warmth, vi- 
tality and comfort to the inhabitants, are ours so 
long as they remain within those peculiar limits, 
and no one can disturb us in their possession and 
enjoyment withoat an infraction of our rights; but 
when they are restored to the general circulation 
of those elements, the whole haman family are 


entitled to an equal participation in their benefits. 
os 
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In Jike manner every man may claim the exclusive 
use and enjoyment of his private thoughts and 
speculations, so long as they are confined to his 
own bosom and are subject to his control ; but when, 
by his own voluntary communication, they mingle 
with the great mass of knowledge, they are no 
longer susceptible of individual appropriation. He 
may refuse to impart them without a pecuniary 
equivalent ; but the veil of secrecy once withdrawn 
on whatever motive, his hold on them is forever 
relinquished, and they become the universal pro- 
perty of all mankind. It may, indeed, be deemed 
expedient, in the artificial arrangements of society, 
to carve out of these common blessings a tempo- 
rary ownership for individuals; but to make that 
ownership perpetual would be treason against the 
laws of nature and a tyranny which no community 
could tolerate. 
Campbell County, Va. 
[ To be continued. ] 








ISABELLE. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


(Entered according to the Act of Congress, in the year 
1844, by Henry B. Hirst, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


A lustrous maid was Isabelle, 
And quiet as a brooding bird ; 
She never thought of passion’s spell— 
Of love she never heard ; 


But in her lonely chamber sat, 
Sighing the weary hours away, 
From morn ‘till flitting of the bat 

Around the turrets grey ; 


And trembling with a strange unrest, 
A yearning for—she knew not what; 
She only knew her heaving breast 
Was heavy with its lot. 


And so she spent her maiden days, 
With neither heart to laugh nor sing— 
With neither heart for earthly ways, 
Nor hope from earthly thing ; 


But lived, a being wrapt in dreams 
Of passion and of Paradise— 
An earthly one! lit up by gleams 

Beaming from heavenly eyes. 


At last she passed to womanhood, 
And sat her down on Beauty’s throne, 
A statue, with a beating heart 
Beneath a breast of stone. 


And then a blue-eyed page there came 
Smiling along her lonely way ; 
And Isabelle was all aflame 





And wild as bird in May. 


Her lustrous eyes grew large with love, 
Her cheeks with passion flushed and bright ; 
Her lips, whereon no bee might rove 
Undrunken with delight, 


Were ever apart and jewelled o’er 
With diamonds of nectarian dew; 
Her fair and faultless features wore 
A spiritual hue; 


Her step grew certain with the firm, 
Full knowledge she had past the night 
Of woman’s life, and reached the term, 
Where, henceforth, all was light. 


She felt she had not lived in vain, 
She saw the Eden of her dreams 
Close round her, and she stood again 

Beside its silver streams. 


The seed of love God’s hand had sown 
With life, within her human soul, 
Had swollen to leaf and, sudden, grown 
Beyond her will’s control— 


Grown to a tall and stately tree, 
Whose shadows fell (as sun-beams fall) 
Upon her life, and she was free 
From sorrow’s solemn thrall. 


She sighed no more at even-tide, 
She sighed no more at night or morn, 
She knew not in the world so wide 
A single thing forlorn. 


And ever she sung her lightest lays, 

And never she shed a single tear ; 

But roamed about in woodland ways 
As merry as the deer. 


Her father watched her as she passed, 


And said, her mother’s step was there ; 
Her mother’s features in her glassed ; 
She had her mother’s hair. 


The servants followed her with their eyes, 
And prayed the virgin, that her hours 
Might ever pass under azure skies, 
And o’er parterres of flowers. 


But shadows fall from angel wings, 
And happiest moments welcome woe ; 
No joy is born but brings its stings, 
And nought is bliss below. 


Her father, wrapped in study's spell, 
At last awoke, and saw the change 
That time had wrought in Isabelle, 
And thought it passing strange. 


And instant out he called his train, 
And forth, with hawk and hound, at noon 
He rode, and when he came again 
There came Prince Ethelrane— 
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Prince Ethelrune, a knight whose fame 
Shone ever fairest in field or hall, 
Came circled with his shining name 
At lady’s feet to fall. 


He wooed the maid with courtly word, 
And sought her bower with royal pride, 
And said, with pain the lady heard, 
He sought her as his bride. 


And Isabelle rose like the moon 
And bent the full light of her eyes 
Upon the kneeling Ethelrune, 
And, sighing, bade him rise. 


‘“* My hand,” said she, ‘I may not keep; 
My heart, sir knight, is not my own ; 
And ’till in Abbey-vault I sleep, 
It owns but one alone. 


“ And, as thou art an honest knight, 
Strive not my plighted faith to move; 
Thy hand may clasp another’s right, 
But cannot grasp my love. 


** No! choose a better—nobler part ; 
My true knight and my brother be, 
And let a sister’s loving heart 
Beat in my breast for thee.” 


The gentle knight arose and ‘said, 

** Lady, I kiss thy snowy hand ; 

The maiden loth, I would not wed 
The noblest in the land. 


“« And tell me, who is he so blest 
With love that J would die to win; 
For be he knight of noteless crest, 
Or princely paladin, 


“Tn hall or field to none I'll yield 
A sovran’s right to bear him on, 

Until his lip his love has sealed 
On thine, and thou art won.” 


“ A noble knight,” said she, “ art thou! 
Our Lady’s blessing on thy head! 
And had I never plighted vow 
None other would I wed. 


“A simple page, my love is hight, 
But fair; and braver than the best 
That bears on high in knightly fight 
An unattainted crest !” 


“ A simple page!” the lover said ; 
“ Why Lady, this can never be! 
A maid like thee may never wed 
A man of mean degree ! 


* But I will make thy page a knight, 
And forth beside me Ae shall go 

And gather glory in the fight 

' From crest of Paynim foe. 


‘** And I will give him house and land, 
And shape his rank to favor thine, 
And then, together ye shall stand 
Before the sacred shrine.” 


The lady raised her azure eyes, 
Like violets, gleaming with the dew 
Of glistening tears, and said, with sighs, 
“T yield my fate to you.” 


“Then bring the page, for I would see 
The lover, who hath won so well 
Despite her haught and high degree, 
The Lady Isabelle !” 


The merry-hearted maid is gone ; 
The noble knight in sorrow stands; 
For well he loves the dove-like one 
He yields to other hands. 


But little time he had for woe— 
The sound of gentle footsteps fell 
Upon his ears, and smiling, lo! 
The page and Isabelle ! 


And now he stands in mute amaze, 
And now he drops his wondering eyes 
As though afraid again to gaze 
On what before him lies. 


Up spake the page, “ it is no dream ; 
Brother, 1 am a thing of earth ; 
And, Lady, not the churl I seem, 
But one of lofty birth.” 


Then quoth the Prince in merry glee, 
“ Sure Fortune never smiled so well 
On maiden as she has on thee, 
Sweet sister Isabelle !” 


Philadelphia, August, 1843. 





SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 


“GLI OCCHI DI CH’IO PARLAI 8I CALDAMENTE.” 
BY MARY G. WELLS. 

The lovely eyes that once I praised with pride, 

The arms, the hands, the fairy feet, the face 

Whose beauty drew me from myself, aside, 

A seperate one from others of my race ; 

The wavy curls of pure and shining gold, 

The lightning of the sweet and seraph smile 

Which made this heart a Paradise of old, 

Are senseless dust ; and yet I live the while; 

Yes! I still live, from which I grieve, and scorn 

To stay without the light I loved so long 

In prosperous days, or when my bark was torn ;— 

My amorous strains I can no more prolong ; 

The fount whence flowed my genius dry appears; 





My harp is turned to wailing and to tears. 
Philadelphia, December, 1844. 
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THE DOOM OF THE CHILDREN. 
BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


Corresponding Member of the National Institute for the 
promotion of Science, Washington, D. C.; Cor. Mem. 
Natural History Society of Montreal, Montreal, Canada 
East ; of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
C. E., &c., &e. 


“The practice of employing children only six and seven 
years of age to work in mines is almost universal, and 
there are no short hours for them. The children go down 
with the men usually at four o’clock in the morning, and 
remain in the pit between eleven and twelve hours.” “I 
could not conceive of circumstances more prejudicial to 
animal existence than shutting up a little child throughout 
the day in subterraneous confinement at the very period 
when light and air are as necessary to its growth as toa 
young and tender plant.” ‘The use of a child of six years 
of age is to open and shut one of the doors or traps in the 
galleries which are used to prevent the ingress or egress of 
inflammable air. The child is trained to sit in a dark gal- 
lery, and is literally in the dark during the whole of its 
confinement. It is impossible to imagine a more monoto- 
nous and dismal occupation fora child; yet I was told the 
child was not unhappy, although ‘they did fret a good deal 
at first.’ The truth is, that by blunting the sensibilities and 
deadening the faculties, the mind may be rendered callous 
to a lot which would otherwise be too bitter for human en- 
durance.”—* Notes and Observations,” ¢-c., by W. E. Hick- 
son, Esq. 

“I found assembled around a fire a group of men, boys, 
and girls, some of whom were of the age of puberty, the 
girls as well as the boys stark naked down to the waist, 
their hair bound up with a tight cap, and trousers supported 
by the hips. Their sex was recognisable only by their 
breasts, and some little difficulty occasionally arose in 
pointing out to me which were girls and which were boys. 
In the Flocton and Thornhill pits it is even more indecent ; 
at least three-fourths of the men for whom they hurry are 
entirely unclothed, or with a flannel waistcoat only.”—J. C. 

Symons, Esq., Report, §iii, et seg.: App. pt. i, pp. 181-2. 

“When the nature of this horrible labor is taken into 
consideration, its extreme severity, its regular duration of 
twelve to fourteen hours daily, the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of acoal mine, and the tender age and sex of the 
workers, a picture is presented of deadly physical oppres- 
sion and systematic slavery, of which I conscientiously 
believe no one unacquainted with the facts, would credit 
the existence in the British dominions.”—S. S. Scriven, 
Evidence, §8, p. 383. 

“The children are called up at all hours of the night 
when the lace machines are at work ; they are generally at 
work twenty hours per day ; when they give over at eight 
o'clock on Saturday night, they lose of course four hours 
that day, then that is made up by their being worked the 
whole of the night on the Friday night.”— Evidence before the 
Select Committee on the Mills and Factories. Testimony of 
Mr. Bury, Question 3321-23. 

“ Mrs. Houghton, Walker Street, New Trenton, is a lace 
drawer and has four children—Harriet, eight years ; Anne, 
six; Mary, four, and Eliza, two years old; of these, the 
three older are lace-drawers. Harriet was not quite three 
when she began to work, Anne was about the same, and 
Mary was not quite two years old.”"—W. Grainger’s Report ; 
quoted by Charlotte Elizabeth. 


never heard the name; never heard of our Saviour ; never 
says any prayers ; does not know one.” 

Henry Ward, near seventeen :—“ Does not know how 
many disciples there were; does not know who Jesus 
Christ was; thinks he was an apostle; they don’t learn 
the Catechism here ; else he could tell about him, but thinks 
he was a King of some kind of London, a long time ago.” 
It is said that St. Gregory was passing through the Slave 
markets of Rome, one day, when he saw some children of 
great beauty who were set up for sale; he inquired who 
they were, and finding them to be English Pagans, he is 
said to have cried out, “ Non ANGLI, SED ANGELI FORENT, 
sI ESSENT CHRIsTIANI!” “ They would not be English 
but Angels if they were Christians !” 

Mr. Horne says—“ Many of the children told me they 
always said their prayers at night, and the prayer they said 
was ‘Our Father.’ I naturally thought they meant that they 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, but I soon found that few of 
them knew it. They repeated only the two first words 
they knew no more than ‘ Our Father.’” 


There is an island in the sea 
Where loveliest things the eye allure, 
And like to Dreamland seems to be, 
Where joy inbales the ether pure ; 
The flowing stream or gentle rill 
Glides smooth or murmurs on its way, 
Whose peaceful bosom fair and still 
Receives the light of every ray. 


There beauty in her rich attire 
’Mid sparkling gems awakes her tone, 
Or sweeps with gentle touch the lyre 
To make Euterpe’s gift her own, 
And scenes of pleasure cast around 
The dulcet strains of rapt’rous joy ; 
Where not one sorrow can be found 
The sweet illusion to destroy : 
The flashing eye delights to beam 
In answer to a thousand smiles, 
And sweetest oft becomes the dream 
That woos the spirit with its wiles, 
While Art expends her richest power 
To grace the scene with lavish skill, 
And ’mid the witchery of the hour 
The cup of flowing nectar fill. 


There Science takes her lofty flight, 
And catches truth from earth and heaven, 
And pours around her peerless light 
Which seems exhaustless to be given ; 
There Truth unveils her richest springs 
Whose sparkling waters glide along, 
Where Fancy tips her airy wings 
And soars aloft on pinions strong ; 
A thousand temples greet the eye 
With lofty dome or glittering spire, 
And seem to touch the azure sky 
To bring to earth celestial fire, 
And on their altars kindle there 
The sweetest incense man can bring, 
A type of praise and holy prayer 
And heartfelt tributes that they bring ; 
There Faith reveals her radiant form 
Baptised in glory in the sky, 
And sent to earth amid the storm 
Which Error ever welcomes nigh ; 
There touched with Heaven’s resistless power 





Eliza Baff, aged fifteen :—“ Never heard of Jesus Christ ; 
VoL. X—26 


She warbles forth angelic strains, 
And sheds a splendor on the hour 
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When man her sweetest gift obtains ; 
There Love enkindled from on high 

Pours forth her harmony of heaven, 
And hymns perpetual melody 

From Spirit-tongues to mortals given ; 
And Faith, and Love, and holy Truth 

Look up with eyes of pure Desire, 
And joying in perennial youth, 

String Hope’s own silvery, chosen lyre. 



















































But hark! I hear a shriek of pain! 
Whence comes the sound? and ean it be 
This happy island in the Sea 

Sends forth this echo to its strain ? 

Aye! turn thy feet from glittering halls, 
To see where sorrow ever falls— 

Where one long, deep, unbroken wail, 

Which sends its piercing to the gale, 

Reveals the vast, remorseless wrong 

That withers both the weak and strong. 


Did ye not see an abject thing 
That shuddered as ye passed it by, 
And scarcely seemed to life to cling, 
Scarce spoke its misery with a sigh? 
Did ye not see the hollow eye 
That spoke through tears of bitter pain 
A mute appeal, addressed in vain 
For aid and pity ere he die? 


There is an island in the Sea 

Whose glory fills the world with song, 
Whose most commanding pageantry 

Is gained by deep and speechless wrong ; 
And while the nation’s heart is stirred 
With swelling songs, there may be heard 
A mournful, bitter undertone 
Of millions in a fearful moan, 
Which bears along the swelling sigh 
And long-drawn curse of agony! 


Whence is its greatness ? Ask the grave, 
And let its slaughtered millions speak, 

Or plunge beneath the rolling wave 

And listen to the gurgling shriek ; 

Go, get the skeletons and spread 

Upon the field the countless dead, 

Then rear them in a towering pile 

And sing of greatness all the while 

Ye build the crumbling pyramid, 
In which entombed their glories lie ; 

Give Truth its tongue to speak amid 
This scene of fearful irony ! 


Whenee is its greatness? Ask the child 
That drags along its tearful way— 
And is in being’s dawn defiled 
With sin’s companionship each day ; 
“Greatness! What is it? I don’t know 
The great lord owns the pits below— 
The children work the livelong day 
And ne’er behold the sunny ray— 
The great sun shines, but not on me— 
The great God speaks, but not to me— 
The bright stars shine, but not for me— 
The happy spring does not cheer me— 
The great lord only is so grand, 
He drives his coach about the land : 
-There’s a great book, I’ve heard ’em say, 
That good folk read in every day, 
And tells a story about one 











They calls the Saviour’s Lord’s own son*— 
He died upon the cross to save, 
Our Saviour from the great, deep grave ;t+ 
But learnt folk never tells to me 
What great things in the world there be ; 
But I have heard there’s one great place 
Where we shall see him face to face, 
And the great God lives there to count 
How many steps the children mount 
When we go ‘ hurrying’ all the day, 
And drag our ‘ trams’ along the way. 
But will He ever come to see 
In the dark coal-pits where we be, 
How many hours we toil and weep, 
And how the great lord breaks our sleep? 
He is ‘our Father’ just as well 
As the great lords’ of which they tell ; 
And don’t He look all down the pit 
When the poor children work in it? 
Or count how many tears we cry 
When aching on our straw we lie— 
And don’t they say we shall be blest 
And we shall have a good, long rest, 

Up in His bosom by-and-by ?” 


Oh! could ye witness under ground 
That pale, dejected, withered thing, 
And hear that mockery of a sound 
Whene’er it tries to laugh or sing, 
And feel the spirit-blight that falls 
Like the dank mildew on its walls, 
And catch the breath that faints away 
From shattered tenements of clay, 
And feel the fevered pulse beat high 
The bursting heart’s mute symphony,— 
Methinks that greatness would appear 
A mock, a dream, a burning lie, 
A strong deception of the ear, 
Brand of a nation’s infamy. 


See ye that hovel standing by, 
With broken thatch and hingeless door? 
Dilapidation e’er comes nigh 
The cheerless cabin of the poor! 
Go, look within where squalor reigns; 
No tones of love to sooth their pains, 
No little spot of cultured ground 
!s smiling ’neath the blooming flowers,— 
They spring not there to shed around 
A sweet perfume on childhood’s hours ; 
No prattle speaks the infant’s tone 
Of life’s young joy within the soul, 
In golden sands of pleasure thrown 
Where spirit-streams first rise to roll, 
And give the deathless being there 
Its first fruition bright and fair. 


* John Wood, nearly eighteen—‘‘ Never heard of St. 
John the Baptist; never heard of King Herod; has heard 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour’s Lord’s Son.” 


+ William Southern, aged seventeen—“‘Knows who Jesus 
Christ was, he died on the cross to shed his blood to save 
our Saviour. Never heard of St. Peter or St. Paul.” 

Walter Brindly, aged seventeen—“ Has heard of the 
Apostles ; does not know if St. Peter was one, or if St. 
John was one, unless it was St. John Wesley ; does not 
know any thing about Job ; never heard of Samson ; knows 
about Jack Sheppard.” 

Samuel R. Horton, near twelve—*“ Cannot read, only in 
the six penny book. 1s not afraid of any man or boy either. 
Thinks he is of the devil, but not particularly.” 
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The poor men’s children have no home, 
No spot endeared by sacred ties, 
They toil, but plenty does not come, 
They weep, but none attend their cries ;° 
They ne’er inherit wealth or power, 
They win from fortune’s hand no dower, 
But life is all unwelcomed still 
And binds them here against their will. 


Nor can the poor men’s children break 
The galling bond which binds them down. 

Should poor men’s children think to take 
One useless jewel from the crown ? 

Their sires were poor, and poor alway— 

Their sires wore rags, and so shall they— 

Their sires were born in hovels here— 

Their sires oft wiped the falling tear— 

Their lives were spent in toil and pain— 

They sought for mercy but in vain— 

They died and left their rags to bear 

A witness to the children there— 

They died and left their cup of tears 

For these to drink in early years : 

And shall these children not endure 

The patrimony of the poor ? 


Go, Briton! to yon gloomy mine, 
Where bLelpless infants toil and sigh ! 
No gladdening sunbeams on them shine, 
Or kiss the tear-drop from their eye ; 
But there in deep, sepulchral gloom, 
Ye dwarf the spirit in its dawn, 
And throw the darkness of the tomb, 
In the young soul’s bnght hour to bloom, 
its deathless energies upon— 
In which enshrouded it must lie 
And bear its pent-up agony ! 
Go, see these infants where they crawl* 
In fearful bondage day by day, 
Go, see where tear-drops thickly fall 
Upon their burdens on the way. 
These mines are England’s sin-cursed heart— 
Their sinuous windings are its veins— 
From which its streams of riches start, 
And fill its giant form with pains ; 
Pollution fills the cells within 
And sends corruption through its frame, 
While dark, corrosive, damning sin 
Casts all its blight on England’s name ; 
And when its bosom heaves, ye hear 
A stifled wail’s sepulchral sound 
Bring dark forebodings to the ear, 
While blood cries out from underground ! 


The poor men’s children do not know 
What childhood is, their tearful eyes 
First fall on scenes of pain and woe 
And life's most stern realities; 
They breathe, but not the breath of heaven— 
The coal-pit’s damps of death are theirs; 
And in the joyous spring-time given 
To be unknown of life’s dull cares, 
Condemned to toil they drag along 
Their heavy burdens ‘neath the thong ; 
In these dark cells they eke away 


* They drag wheeled carriages or sledges by a belt or 
girdle fastened round the loins, and a chain attached to it 
in front and passing between the limbs to the wagon or 
sledge, which the child drags on all fours, through passages 





in some instances not more than ten or twenty inches in 
height. 


The rosy dawn of childhood’s day, 
And early in their thraldom learn 
What sorrow is ; for every prayer 
Their lordlings and oppressors spurn, 
And mete them out but vengeance there. 
Hope stricken with the arrow dies 
While rayless gloom before them lies, 
And crushed and withered in the hour 
They bow submissive to its power, 
And spirit-broken humbly kneel 
Beneath the bold oppressor’s heel. 


Would ye know more of England’s isle? 
Of England’s youth and England’s pride * 
Go to yon vast and dusky pile, 
In which a thousand beings hide ! 
The poor men’s children labor there, 
And poor men’s children famish, too, 
And poor men’s children sadly bear 
The chains their lords each day renew! 
There, childhood’s day is turned to night, 
And night to bitter, toilsome hours— 
The sun-beam brings to them no light, 
And night no rest-renewing dowers ; 
But moving in one endless round 
The poor men’s children there are found, 
And daily cry for mercy’s tear 
To England’s lords who will not hear. 


See ye that infant’s hollow eye 
And sunken cheek and blanching lip? 
That scarce can say—‘ I may not try 
The bitter cup of life to sip?” 
See ye that feeble, faltering limb 
That scarce supports his trembling frame, 
And can ye mildly gaze on him, 
Or will ye blush with burning shame? 
Thy greatness springs from thence, my Jord! 
His misery yields thy rich perfume ! 
But soon ’twill be to him restored 
To strip away thy robber’s plume ! 
And ere the pale, gray morning light 
Streaks all along the eastern sky, 
The children’s slumbers take their flight 
And bear with them the waking sigh ; 
The spectre of the rude, rough hand, 
That keeps them toiling all day long, 
Is fellow to the harsh command, 
The upraised arm and leathern thong ; 
No balmy sleep is theirs at night 
Revivifying childhood’s powers, 
No morning breaks upon the sight 
To waft to them untroubled hours, 
And bid them join in pastime sweet 
With bounding heart and tripping feet, 
Where’er the gaudy butterfly 
Their childish arts can all defy, 
And tips with golden light his wings 
Whence the pure ether softly springs ; 
Where mirth bedimples every cheek 
And flashing eyes of pleasure speak, 
And daisies spring, the heart to teach, 
In nature’s holiest, purest speech, 
The beauty of her gentle powers, 
The innocence of childhood’s hours. 


The poor men’s children wake in pain 
From fitful, dark, unwelcome dreams, 
And painful crawl to toil again 
Which e’er their sad fulfilment seems, 
And drag along unrested limbs 
While tears each lifeless eye bedims : 
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They have a faith in dreams, I ween, 
For every day their truth is seen! 


Go, follow where the children lead— 
Is not that noble, rich, and great ? 
There poor men’s children daily bleed 

To gather riches for the State! 
Each seeks his own accustomed part 
While terror chills the breaking heart, 
And soon ye hear the busy sound : 
The wheels of vast machines go round— 
The fires again more brightly burn— 
A thousand drums more swiftly turn— 
And art seems prodigal of skill 
The crowded realm with wealth to fill, 
Performing with her wondrous power 
A week’s hard labor in an hour: 

For all of these I would not care, 
If poor men’s children were not there. 


There toil they when the dawn appears 
To whisper in the ear of night. 

Again this gloom the sunbeam nears, 
Dispelling darkness with the light ; 

There toil they when the morning ray 
Flashes bright waves from shore to shore, 

Extatic leaping on their way 
Fair nature’s beauties to restore ; 

The little lark in gladness springs 

And sweet orisons gently sings, 

While up to heaven it seems to soar 

Its great Creator to adore ; 

Anon the mellow sounds are heard 

That tell the tiny humming-bird 

Is glancing near on quivering wing, 

Capricious, yet enchanting thing ; 

It touches every flowret’s lip 

The nectar from the cup to sip, 

And vies with honey-bees each hour 

Who most can win from every flower ; 

While these, of every form and hue, 

Their varied tints again renew, 

And analyze the passing light 

To robe themselves, and all bedight 

With beauty by their Author given, 
They bid it speed upon its flight, 
But seize their own inherent right, 

Then cast their incense forth to heaven. 


But, oh! the children ne’er partake 
Of joy to which the insects wake, 
When piping forth their roundelay 
They hail the glad approach of day ; 
They ne’er inhale the ether pure, 

Nor quaff the sweet inspiring draught, 
Nor lovely scenes their eyes allure, 

Nor Zephyrs pleasure to them waft ;— 
Immured within these dreary walls, 

*Mid smoke and dust, and steam, and gloom, 
The desolation on them falls, 

And grief and pain their hearts consume ; 
There England finds her richest spoil, 

Her infants offered at her shrine, 
For there they ever, ever toil, 

And shed their tears and helpless pine ; 
For night and day in mute despair 
The poor men’s children labor there ! 


Great iron wheels go round and round, 
And vast machines of every name 
Send forth their ceaseless busy sound 
The children’s labor e’er to claim ; 

And there the infant toilers sit 











And ply their fingers’ active skill, 
The little pins with heads to fit, 
And ply them ever, ever still ; 
Or each the silvery wash distils 
From his own veins, to cleanse a pin— 
The strangest formula that fills 
The fearful chemistry of sin ; 
Could maidens who so freely wear 
These little ping, nor seem to care, 
Behold the price the children pay 
Those gloomy walls all day within, 
Methinks they could not throw away— 
It is so cheap—a little pin: 
For oft to me a pin appears 
Corroded by an infant’s tears. 


Or here their fellows, hour by hour, 
The cotton-cloths forever steep, 
And terror stricken* fear the power 
That brings the toil o’er which they weep; 
They breathe the vapor of their tears! 
Each day its sad rotation brings 
*Till each more drear to them appears— 
Self-moving, macerated things! 


Or here, another class is seen 

Keeping the giant engines clean, 

And every shape the frame can bear 
They make their little limbs assume, 
And life and vigor they consume, 

And mind and soul for matter there ;+ 

And up and down they ever turn 

Each spot and blemish to discern, 

And in their painful task they find 

Their falling tears have made them blind ; 

But when they fall, along with dust, 

They wipe them off for fear of rust ; 

Methinks, were they not wiped away, 
The iron wheels would cease to drone, 

For rust the gearing would decay 
And leave them standing all alone ; 

The infant’s tear-drops ever roll 
While he the engine ever cleans, 

And makes his spirit, mind and soul, 

A spirit-fire for dumb machines. 


What see they in the years to come? 
A blissful future, glad and free ? 
Oh, no! they only visions see 

Of constant toil, and sad and dumb 

They ever still inherit there 

The infant’s birthright of despair. 


And when the day is past and gone, 
A sweet release does evening bring ? 
Oh, no! the infant labors on 
A crippled, blind, unrested thing! 
The mellow light speaks not to him 
A pure, sweet calm to soothe his powers, 


*Mr. Thomas Daniel, in his examination before the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission, testified—“‘ They are 
always in terror; 1 consider that does them as much injury 
as the labor, their minds being in a constant state of agita- 
tion and fear.” ‘They are constantly in a state of grief 
though some of them cannot shed tears.” 


+ Mr. Daniel remarked further—“ They are in all sorts 
of pustures that the human body is capable of being put 
into, to come atthe machines.” ‘ Their work is to keep the 
machines, while they are going, clean from all kinds of dust 
and dirt that may be flying about, and they are in all sorts 
of positions to come at them.” &c. 
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He ever mid the Jamp-light dim 

Toils on till midnight’s dreary hours ; 
And when with pain, and toil, and sleep, 

Ye see him stop against his will, 

And sightless fountains cease to weep, 

The tiny fingers move on still ; 

And though the infant sleeps, his skill 
Has grown so perfect, toiling long, 
Were he not wakened by the thong, 

He’d ply them ever, ever still! 

Oh, Britons! all your pride I spurn, 
For wheresoe’er I look, ye turn 

A favored isle to loathsome scenes 

And deathless babes to dumb machines ! 


But these were angels, did ye teach 
Their mind to know, their heart to love 

The heaven-born faith ye daily preach 
By full commission from above ? 

And these were angels, were they filled 
With that pure love ye call your own? 

Or could they feel the showers distilled 
In spirit- droppings from the Throne? 

Or could they in their childhood learn 
To tune their voice to angel’s praise, 

And on their heart’s young altar burn 
Immortal incense all their days ” 

And these were angels, were they taught 
To lisp the accents sweet of prayer, 

That on their altar may be caught 
Celestial fire awaking there ? 

And these were angels, did ye give 
The bread of heaven to feed their souls, 
Or lead them where life’s water rolls 

Eternal on its shores to live? 

But angels are not there, I ween, 

They come so few and far between. 


In islands ’mid the Southern sea, 
The heathen mother learns to cast 
Her infants where they soon must be 
Dead prisoners in its caverns vast ; 
Or on the Orient’s spicy plain, 
Where joy might woo them with its calm, 
Beneath the spreading, lofty palm, 
They madly give them up to pain; 
Or on the verdant banks they stand 
And with the mother’s cruel hand, 
Dark superstition’s error slaves, 
They plunge them deep ’neath Ganges’ waves ! 
While ye, that have a holier beam, 
A baser sacrifice have made— 
Ye plunge them in a viler stream— 
An Acheron of bloody trade. 


This is the doom of England’s young! 
They wake to toil—they toil to weep, 
And sigh till nature falls asleep 

O’er toil forever from them wrung ; 

Despoiled of life’s bright day to bloom, 

Their breast is Hope’s cold, rayless tomb, 

Round which pale spectres danced and flit 

In apparitions of the pit: 

Within the factory’s dreary walls, 

Or down in deep sepulchral mines, 

The children’s lot forever falls 
To labor in their dank confines ; 

No hand of mercy comes to save 
The infant from his lasting doom, 

He sees it only in the grave, 

The toilless slumber of the tomb. 








And poor men’s children do not know 
Of Him who died their souls to free 
From bonds of sin, but ever go 
Untutored in their infamy ! 
They think he was an ancient king, 
In London town long years gone by, 
Or some apostle who shall bring 
Strange, gladdening news before they die ;* 
They do not learn of Him who said, 
“Oh, suffer these to come to me, 
Of such my kingdom e’er must be, 
By grace unto my Father led :” 
And calling them around his knee 
Laid sacred hands upon each head. 


Nor do they learn the precious prayer 
He taught disciples e’er to say, 
When, filled with joy or bowed with care, 
They turn their humble hearts to pray ; 
They do not lisp the accents sweet, 
Or raise the infant’s tuneful sound, 
Or at “the family altar” meet 
A holy cirele gathering round— 
But midnight hours attend their cry, 


«When, aching on their straw they lie, 


They ’mid their moaning feebly sigh, 
“ Our Father !” 


And when the morning bids them bear 
Anew their load of pain and care, 
They utter still that hopeful prayer, 

“ Our Father !” 


When sunbeams bright and gentle showers 
Pour forth their streams to cheer the flowers, 
They say amid their toiling hours, 

“ Our Father!” 


And when at noon they ponder there 
To take their rude and humble fare, 
They offer up that simple prayer, 

“ Our Father!” 


When evening throws her shades around 
The infants at their task are found 
Repeating with a tearful sound, 

“ Our Father!” 


And though they sit unconscious there 
The fingers ply with constant care, 
And they do utter still the prayer, 

“Our Father!” 


And e’en their painful slumber seems 
To plunge them still in bitter streams, 
For oft they whisper in their dreams, 

“ Our Father !” 


“Our Fatner !” Thou who reignest on high !— 


Bow down to them thy list’ning ear ! 
Oh, answer thou their constant cry, 
And bid redemption’s day appear ! 
Send mercy down on swiftest wing, 
To bid the children wake and sing, 
Beholding where thy mercies roll 
The bright fruition of the soul ! 
Brooklyn, L. I., 1844. 


* George Causer, over sixteen, said—“ There were twelve 


apostles ; thinks Adam was one, and Eve was two, and 
Jesus Christ was another. Cannot recollect any more.” 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MALTESE PEOPLE, 


The Religious and Popular Superstitions of the Maltese 
people ; their Carnival and its consequences—Duels at 
Malta, and Remarks on Duelling. 


BY W. W. ANDREWS, U. 8. CONSOL AT MALTA. 


As the Maltese historians have made no mention 
of duelling in their ponderous tomes, I am obliged 
to trust to tradition, and to Millengen’s researches, 
for the most I can find to say on the subject. 
Montagne tells us, “ that if three F'renchmen were 
put into the Libyan desert, they would not be there 
a month without quarrelling and fighting ;” and this 
same spirit his countrymen appear to have brought 
with them to Malta, though wearing the cross 
of Christ and clothed in priestly garments. I 
would not say that the many crosses which now 
remain on the walls of Strada Stretta, are left 
to mark the places where the French alone have 
fallen, for the monks of the other languages are 
said to have been as proud, as overbearing and as 
much disposed to settle their differences at the 
points of their swords, as were the knights of 
France. This remark would more particularly 
apply to the Spanish Cavaliers, who were in every 
age a haughty race, and ever ready to fight. The 
Castilians have figured in many duels, but one of 
the most remarkable is that which Millengen thus 
describes. What a strange combination of super- 
stition and ferocity is shown by its narration. 

Italian customs (says this writer) prevailed in 
the Island of Malta, and duels were frequent 
amongst the knights of that order, although pro- 
hibited by most of the Grand-Masters. The Strada 
Stretta was the spot in which these meetings usu- 
ally took place, and the friends of the combatants, 
stationed at each end of the narrow lane, prevented 
them from being disturbed. Assassinations at one 
time were so frequent in this quarter, that an edict 
was issued, denouncing the penalty of death on 
every person who was found in it armed with pis- 
tols or daggers. But by a singular regulation of 
the order, every person was obliged to return his 
sword into the scabbard when ordered to do so by 
a woman, a priest, or a knight. A cross was 
usually painted on the wall opposite the spot where 
a knight had been killed to commemorate his fall, 
and claim the prayers of those who passed by to 
relieve his soul from purgatory. 

Although the statutes of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem prohibited duels, yet a knight was 
considered disgraced if he refused to accept a chal- 
lenge. A case is recorded of two knights, who 
having had a dispute at a billiard table, one of 
them, after much abusive language, struck a blow ; 
but to the surprise of all Malta, after so gross a 
provocation, refused to fight his antagonist. The 
challenge was repeated, but still he refused to enter 
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the lists. He was therefore condemned by the 
chapter to make an amende honorable, in the church 
of St. John, for forty-five successive days, then to 
be confined in a dungeon without light for five 
years; after which, he was to remain a prisoner in 
the castle for life. « 

A very curious duel took place at Valetta, be- 
tween a Spanish commander, of the name of Vas- 
concellos and a French commander, M. de Foul- 
querre, the latter having had the insolence to pre- 
sent, as she entered a church, some holy water toa 
voung lady whom the Castilian was following. Foul- 
querre was one of the most noted disturbers of the 
Strada Stretta; and although he had been engaged 
in many duels, on this occasion he repaired to the 
rendezvous with some reluctance, as though he 
anticipated the result of the meeting. As soon as 
his adversary appeared, he said, “ What sir, do 
you draw your sword on a Good Friday? Hear 
me: it is now six years since I have confessed my 
manifold sins, and my conscience reproaches me 
so keenly, that in three days hence” But the 
Spaniard would not attend to his request, and 
pressed upon him; when his opponent, mortally 
wounded, exclaimed, “ What, on a Good Friday! 
May Heaven forgive you! Bear my sword to Téte 
Foulques, and let a hundred masses be said for the 
repose of my soul.” 

The Spaniard paid no attention to the dying 
man’s request, and reported the circumstance to 
the chapter of the order, according to the pre- 
scribed rules ; nevertheless, he was promoted to the 
priory of Majorca. On the night of the following 
Friday, he dreamt that he was in the Strada Stretta, 
where he again heard his enemy enjoin him to 
“bear his sword to Téte Foulques ;” and a similar 
vision disturbed his slumbers every succeeding 
Friday night. 

Vasconcellos did not know where this Téte 
Foulques was situated, until he learned from some 
French knights that it was an old castle four 
leagues from Poitiers, in the centre of a forest, re- 
markable for strange events ; the castle containing 
in its halls many curious collections, among which 
was the armor of the famed knight, Foulques 
Taillefer, with the arms of all the enemies he had 
slain in single combat; and it appeared that from 
time immemorial, all his successors deposited in this 
armory the weapons which they used either in war 
or in private encounters. 

Our worthy prior having received this informa- 
tion, determined to obey the injunction of the de- 
ceased, and set out for Poitiers with the sword of 
his antagonist. He repaired to the castle, where 
he found no one but the porter and the chaplain, 
and communicated to the latter the purport of his 
visit. He was introduced into the armory, and on 
each side of the chimney he beheld full length por- 








traits of Foulques Taillefer and his wife, Isabella 
de Lusignan. The Seneschal was armed cap-a-pié, 
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and over him were suspended the arms of his van-|vention. He ordained, that “in duels both the 
quished foes. challenger and the challenged and their auxiliaries 
The Spaniard having laid down the sword, pro-|and seconds shall be punished with condemnation 
ceeded to tell his beads with great devotion until | {> the gallies for ten years, if death doth not ensue, 
night-fall, when he fancied that he saw the eyes|and which punishment can be increased to a longer 
and mouths of the Seneschal and his wife in motion— | term than the ten years, in proportion to the ex- 
and he distinctly heard the former addressing his| cess committed.” And furthermore, “if death doth 
wife, saying, ‘‘ What dost thou think, my dear, of| ensue, then the duelling parties, as well as their 
the daring of this Castilian who comes to dwell | auxiliaries, seconds and accomplices shall suffer the 
and eat in my castle, after having killed the com-| punishment ofdeath.” Severe as were these enact- 
mander without allowing him time to confess his| ments, still they were just and productive of good, 
sins ?”—to which the lady replied, in a very shrill | both to the morals of the monks and to their Chris- 
voice, “I think that the Castilian acted with dis-|tian conduct one to another. After their promul- 
loyalty on that occasion and should not be allowed | gation, no other duels ever occurred in the convent. 
to depart without the challenge of your glove.”| The first place to which a stranger is carried by 
The terrified Spaniard sought the door of the hall,}a Cicerone, on entering the famed church of St. 
but found it locked, when the Seneschal threw his | John’s, at Malta, is to a pretty little chapel on the 
heavy iron gauntlet at his face, and brandished his|right, at the head of which, and behind a small 
sword. The Spaniard, thus compelled to defend | marble altar, is a celebrated painting representing 
himself, snatched up the sword that he had de-|the decapitation of the saint, after whom the beau- 
posited, and falling on his fantastic antagonist, fan-|tiful building is named. It was only a few days 
cied that he had run him through the body, when|ago that I was in this little chapel with the Hon. 
he felt a stab from a burning weapon under the| Mr. Cushing, who remained at this place for a day 
heart and fainted away. When he recovered from| when on his way to China, and standing on the 
his swoon, he found himself in the porters lodge,|slightly raised platform, from which this much 
to which he had been carried, but free from any | prized painting can be seen to the best advantage. 
injury. He returned to Spain, but ever after, on| The surly, savage countenance of the executioner 
every Friday night, he received a similar burning| who stands holding his axe above the trunkless 
wound from the visionary Taillefer; nor could any | corse, the fountain of gushing blood, and the gory 
act of devotion, or payment of money to friars or| visage of the fallen saint, have all been painted 
priests relieve him from this horrible phantom.” | with a masterly hand. The singular manner in 
Tradition tells us of a fatal duel which took | which this painting came into the possession of the 
place in Malta in 1780, and in which three of the! order is worthy of being recorded. Michael Angelo 
four combatants fell—the seconds on the ground | Caravaggio, whose many productions now so much 
having taken the part of their principals, a circum- | adorn the different galleries of Florence, Rome and 
stance which at that time, in Italy, France and| Naples, was once so much enraged by the declara- 
Germany, was not at all unfrequent. ‘T'wo Italian|tion of Arpino, that his paintings were not of so 
and two French cavaliers were the persons who|much merit as many supposed them, that he sent 
engaged in this deadly and desperate conflict. The | the critic a challenge to meet him in a mortal com- 
quarrel originated at a card table, where the parties | bat; saying also, that if he was fortunate enough 
had been betting high, and at a game which is still | to kill him, he would have an agreeable subject for 
fashionable among sporting men, that of ecarte. | another picture, even though he should be unable 
It appears that one of the French Monks was par-|to do it justice. Arpino not disposed to grant the 
ticularly fortunate in turning kings and winning his | artist the favor he asked, merely said to the person 
games only by the points which he scored in this| who brought him the challenge, “ go and tell Cara- 
way. This so annoyed the Italian, that he is said| vaggio that he and his daubs are equally beneath 
to have remarked, “Sir knight, your cards are|my notice, and that if he even expects to fight with 
turned by a slight of hand, and I will play no|me he must first rise from the grovelling rank in 
longer.” The Frenchman simply told his friend| which thus far he has been obliged to move.” 
as he rose from the table, that he was going to the | Caravaggio took the advice of Arpino, for he im- 
chapel to pray, and from thence to the ditch of St. | mediately left his studio at Rome, and, bidding adieu 
Angelo, where he might be found in less than an/to his dissipated friends, came to the Island of 
hour. The hint which was conveyed in these| Malta. This he did, hoping in time, by his paint- 
words was well understood, and at the appointed|ings and his presents to the Grand-Master, to be- 
time, the four priests were in the ditch to fight.|come a knight of the order. He was not disap- 
Before sunset of that same day, both of the prin-| pointed; For, after residing three years in Valetta, 
cipals, and one of the seconds were slain. This|and painting the decapitation of St. John and some 
fatal duel took place in the reign of Rohan, ajother scriptural pieces of equal ability, he was 
worthy prince who was strongly opposed to duel-| made a monk of the Italian language, and permitted 
ling, and published the following laws for its pre- to wear the Maltese cross. His dignity, however, 
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came too late to enable him to fight with Arpino, 
for the critic was already dead some months before 
he received it. Under the habit of a priest, Cara- 
vaggio does not appear to have improved his morals. 
“* Seeking endless quarrels in the convent, he was 
obliged to fly from this Island, and going to Rome, 
after killing his man, ended his days in abject 
poverty on the high road.” 

Greatly is it to he regretted, that a person who 
was gifted with so much genius as Caravaggio 
should have been in his morals so debased; and 
also that he should have been spurred on to paint 
his happiest productions, and those of a religious 
nature merely to gratify a base and unchristian 
spirit of revenge. It was his wish to kill Arpino 
which made the knights of Malta indebted for a 
beautiful painting, the more valuable to them, as it 
represented the decapitation of the saint, after 
whom their order was named. Being therefore 
considered as common property, it had the first 
place in their principal church, and so carefully is 
it now preserved, that having outlived the order, it 
may yet outlive its memory. It is not surprising, 
that Caravaggio should have so well succeeded in 
painting the most diabolical expressions of the 
human face, when we consider that he always had 
present before him a living model in his own person. 
Being a highwayman, a thief and a murderer, he 
enjoyed a decided advantage over his brother artists, 
for while they were obliged to go to prisons and 
galleys to seek for their characters, he had only to 
look at himself. Caravaggio well knew how a 
murderer both looked and felt. And it must be 
acknowledged, that it is chiefly owing to the cir- 
cumstance of his having taken advantage of this 
knowledge which enabled him as a painter to acquire 
such distinguished celebrity. 

In June, 1798, Napoleon drove the knights of 
Malta from this Island, which had been the venera- 
ble home of the order for the long term of two 
hundred and sixty eight years. During the twenty- 
seven months, while the French remained masters 
of Valetta, they were so seriously threatened with 
starvation, and so hardly pressed by their enemies, 
both at sea and on shore, that they had no time to 
fight with one another, even if they had been thus 
disposed. From their expulsion, in the fall of 
1800, to the present day, the flag of Old England 
has been waving over the bastions of Malta, and 
duels of course have been of frequent occurrence. 
Dr. Griffiths, who so ably defended Capt. Levick 
when on his trial, has kindly furnished me with a 
list of meetings which have taken place at this 
Island since it came under the rule of his coun- 
trymen. It was prepared by the learned advocate 
to show the authorities of this place, that it was 
hardly just in them to take up Capt. Levick’s “ af- 
fair” with so much spirit, when they had, in other 





days, permitted duels of a still more aggravating 
nature to pass by wholly unnoticed. 


A noble lord, by the name of Cochrane, figured 
in the first duel at Malta after it became a British 
possession. He was challenged by Capt. Andora, 
a Major of Brigade, and in the first fire was shot 
through the thigh. This occurred in 1806. 

The next instance was that of an American naval 
officer who challenged one of General Oake’s aids- 
de-camp, and shot him dead. ‘This unfortunate 
meeting took place in 1806, at the time we were 
engaged in the Tripoline war. 

The purser of the English frigate, “ Regulus,” 
in April, 1813, called out the Frst Lieutenant of the 
same ship. They fought inthe ditches of Florian. 
Both having missed their man on the first shot, the 
only friend who was present was sent to town to 
purchase some powder with which to fire again. 
While this person was gone on his errand, the 
principals remained in the ditch looking at each 
other, though never a word passed between them. 
On the second discharge of their pistols the Lieu- 
tenant was killed. 


Assistant Staff Surgeon, Grier, fought a duel 
with an officer of the 28th Regiment in the Cotto- 
nera, in 1817. Neither was wounded. 


The noted duellist, Capt. Stafford, of the 10th 
Regiment, who was challenging people continually, 
was sent away from Malta, by Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, that his diabolical wish of fighting with all 
his brother officers might no longer be gratified. 
Were this spirited measure of the gallant governor 
to become an established rule, we are well per- 
suaded that few duels in this garrison would ever 
occur. Officers would hesitate a long time before 
sending, or accepting a challenge, if they knew 
that by so doing, they would risk the price of their 
commission, or be banished as a pest from the so- 
ciety in which they had been accustomed to move. 
Some such laws as these must be enacted, or duel- 
ling in the Army and Navy will never be out of 
fashion. 


Lt. Mitchell, of the 68th Regiment, came up 
from Gibraltar with the Assistant Surgeon of the 
same corps as his second and fought at the Marsa 
with an officer of the Navy who had insulted him 
at Lisbon. Although it was publicly known, that 
this gentleman had taken this voyage to Valetta on 
purpose to fight, still the meeting took place with- 
out interruption, and Lt. Mitchell as leisurely left 
the Island as if he had come on a mission of 
peace. 

It is not often that the Maltese have been en- 
gaged in duels, although we have found the two or 
three following instances to mar their usually peace- 
able character. Count Sant fought with Mr. Giam- 
malva behind Spinola, and Ensign Consolat of the 
Malta Royal Fencibles was arrested by the police 
at Bighi, as he was going on the ground to fight 
with a commander of a gun brig whom he had 
challenged. 
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In 1825,the Marquis of Hastings* cancelled the 
appointment of Mr. Caruana in the Maltese Regi- 
ment because he had declined to fight a duel with 
Capt Bussiet, who is now a Major of the same 
corps. It is surprising, that the Marquis of Has- 
tings should have set so bad an example to the na- 
tive population of the Island which he had been 
sent by the King of England to govern. The 
Maltese officers, if taken in a body, are a respec- 
table set of men. If ever called into the service 
of their country they will never disgrace it. 

We have now to record a fatal duel which took 
place between Col. Baylis of the 35th and Capt. 
Newman of the 20th Regiment. The former was 
the aggressor throughout, and the latter was the 
one who fell. Col. B. was so much enraged at 
the conduct of a woman who had left him to go 
under Capt. Newman’s protection, that on his 
meeting this officer in the street, he struck him 
with a cane, and then placing his hand on the hilt 
of his sword, told him if he was a man to draw 
and defend himself. The unfortunate Captain 
said to his assailant that he knew his duty better 
than to fight with a superior officer in that way, 
but that in the course of an hour he should send a 
friend to arrange for a meeting. On the first fire 
Capt. Newman fell mortally wounded. After his 
death, Colonel Baylis was tried for murder, and ac- 
quitted because he was not the challenger. 

The Honorable Lt. Perry and Lt. Hall, who 
were both in the 7th Fusiliers, exchanged shots 
on account of a Maltese belle who bestowed her 
smiles on each. After Lt. Hall had received his 
adversary’s ball through his right hand, the deli- 
cate affair was amicably arranged. A few years 
ago, two noble lords of this same regiment, Rane- 
lagh and Chichester, had a misunderstanding at 
the “ Union Club” about a game of backgammon. 
By the kind interference of the late lamented Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby the dispute was settled in an 
amicable way, and to the satisfaction of both. 

At a ball which was given by Admiral Rowley 
in 1836, a Lieutenant of the Highlanders insulted 
a Passed Midshipman of our Navy by asking the 
English officer to whom our countryman was speak- 
ing, “pray who is your Yankee friend with his 
flying cravat.” The Passed Midshipman hearing 
this remark, immediately noticed it, by handing his 
card, and saying to the Scotchman, that he would 
answer his question to-morrow. When the gal- 
lant officers of this famed corps heard of the cir- 
cumstance, they obliged the Lieutenant to go on 
board the American frigate and apologize for his 
conduct. An honorable course, which created and 
kept alive a friendly feeling so long as our squad- 
ron remained. 

We have now only to make mention of another 


* Better known in America under the title of Lord Raw- 


noble lord who has recently fought at this Island 
and then we shall have @ ne with our brief and 
imperfect account of the English duels at Malta 
within the last half century. At the very time that 
Capt. Levick’s trial for the death of Lt. Adams 
was pending, and indeed at the very moment when 
both Capt. C. and his second were confined in prison 
to be tried for their lives, Lord Sussex Lennox* 
came out to Malta to fight with Capt. Norcott of 
the Rifle Brigade, who it was reported had corres- 
ponded with his lordship’s wife. Major Studholme 
Hodgson of the 19th Regiment appeared on the 
ground as the friend of Lord Lennox, and Capt. 
Roper of the Rifles for Capt. Norcott. His lord- 
ship is considered a first rate shot, and not without 
reason, as he cut the cravat of his opponent and 
came within an inch of his life. Capt. Norcott, 
having discharged his pistol in the air, the duel 
could not be continued. Lord Lennox was not 
satisfied and expressed his determination to call on 
the gallant rifleman again on some future occasion 
for that satisfaction which, as an officer in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army, he should be at all times ready to 
give him. From what we have said of duels and 
duelling at Malta, one may well judge of the reck- 
less conduct of military and naval men in an En- 
glish garrison town. 
Malta, Oct, 6th, 1843. 


* A son of the Duke of Richmond. 
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I have been a wanderer from my youth; the 
love of home, so strong a feeling with most men, 
has never found a place in my breast; restless and 
troubled has been the whole course of my existence ; 
and the years which my contemporaries spent in the 
pursuit of lucre or of fame rolled almost unheeded 
by, whilst I was flying from clime to clime, in the 
vain hope of banishing from my memory the recol- 
lections which had embittered my early youth and 
frozen up the warm current of my affections in a 
sullen and hopeless misanthropy. Many men con- 
sume their lives in a vain chase after the bubbles of 
Ambition, or Love, or Avarice, which lure them afar 
from happiness and then burst into air before 
their disappointed eyes, and then they blame their 
“ fortune” and not their folly for the result ; but I 
have chased none of these shadows; the sole aim 
of my life, since early youth, has been forgetful- 
ness of the past, and now, standing upon the verge 
of the grave, I am forced to own the bitter lesson 
Experience has taught me, that there is “‘ no Lethe 
for the Heart.” I have sought it in the winning 
smile of woman and in the fierce excitement of 





don of the 5th Fusiliers, of which corps he was a Lieute- 
nant at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
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bowl and in the delusive dice; I have traversed 
strange lands and mi@gled in the game whose 
pawns are men ; but the busy fiend, Memory, was 
ever with me, and now I know that peace will 
never visit this wearied frame and aching brain 
until both shall repose in the quiet of the grave, 
whither a few short days will bear me now. Asa 
Statesman and a Warrior, the name of Reginald de 
Lacy has filled the mouths of men, and bards have 
made it the theme of their lays; yet, at heart, a 
more wretched man has never walked the face of 
the earth, and as a lesson and a warning to you, my 
nephew and my namesake, do I now trace this 
brief record of the event which stamped my future 
destiny and sent me forth, like Cain, “a fugitive 
over the face of the earth.” Let my experience 
teach you not to garner up the affections of your 
young heart upon ‘one object alone, lest that one 
light should fail, and that rayless darkness of soul 
await you, which has been the doom of Reginald 
de Lacy. 

It matters not when I first saw the light, or in 
what manner my days of childhood were passed; 
suffice it to say, that my family was noble and 
affluent, and that at the early age of 16 years I 
was left undisputed master of my own actions, 
without a friend or relative to counsel or advise 
me; my guardian, a cold ambitious man of the 
world, dwelt in the city, and was content with de- 
voting his attention to the care of my property and 
in wielding the political influence which his situa- 
tion secured him, and he encouraged my habits of 
study and seclusion from the world. My father, 
a man of powerful and cultivated intellect, who 
had figured largely as a Statesman and Politician, 
had, in the latter years of his life, sunk into a 
state of profound melancholy, and his own pleasure 
had been to instil into my youthful mind the same 
love for classical literature with which his own 
was imbued; but he died as I was entering into 
my 16th year, and I was then indeed alone in the 
world; your mother, his only other child, having 
married long before, and dwelling in a remote part 
of the kingdom. Naturally of a stern and moody 
temper and never having mingled much with the 
gay world, owing to the isolated situation in 
which my patrimonial residence was located, on 
the death of my sole remaining parent I secluded 
myself from society and vlunged with renewed 
ardor into the studies doubly endeared to me by 
my own and my parent’s fondness for them, and 
forgot the busy living world in the glorious produc- 
tions of the past. ‘The effect of such a course of 
life upon a youth of ardent feelings and imagina- 
tive temper may readily be imagined. I beeamea 
visionary enthusiast, my imagination invested sur- 
rounding objects with its own hues and I was near 
sinking into a dreaming visionary, had not all my 
energies and passions suddenly burst forth into 








exalting feeling which can thrill the fervid pulse 
of youth; for let heartless worldlings sneer as they 
may, there can be no higher and nobler stimulus to 
exalted actions than the pure and absorbing senti- 
ment of first love. All other love is mixed up 
with the leaven of worldly selfishness,—that is as 
pure as the fresh unsullied hearts in which it springs 
to life; mine was as a star gleaming down in pure 
radiance for a few brief moments upon the trou- 
bled waters of my life and then fading from the 
firmament forever. The quiet and sequestered life 
I have described I led, until I had reached my 
twentieth year, when new feelings began to stir 
within me; a feeling of restlessness and ennui—a 
longing desire to see and know that world of which 
I had heard and read so much, and a weariness 
of the quiet of my home. I began to pine for 
action, and like a young eagle longed to test my 
untried powers. In this feverish state of feeling 
my books would often be thrown aside, and I would 
wander afar into the forest, feeding my fancy with 
visions of future fame and greatness to be achieved 
by my efforts; and in one of these an accident 
vecurred which influenced my future destiny; on 
such slight threads are the actions of man often 
suspended ; a word, a look, a gesture, may make 
or mar the fortunes and the character of the most 
gifted among us—and in youth, the first strong 
passion which is awakened, often stamps the future 
character of the man. 

The place wherein I dwelt was an ancient Ba- 
ronial Castle, embowered in a thick and almost im- 
pervious grove of oaks, which gave it a retired 
and gloomy appearance; stretching far behind the 
castle was a long line of unbroken forest, the haunt 
of the red deer and other game, with here and 
there, at long and irregular intervals, the cottage 
of a peasant with its small clearing around it. 
With the neighboring lords I had no intercourse, 
they were ignorant and rapacious, their souls ab- 
sorbed in petty feuds, or in grinding to the dust 
their miserable tenantry, who were at that time 
just beginning to feel and appreciate the fact of their 
degraded condition, and breaking out into occa- 
sional rebellion to improve it: with such men I 
could have no sympathy or communion, and there- 
fore, my sole relaxation consisted in wandering 
through the forest and holding silent communion 
with my own thoughts. One bright evening in 
May, I had wandered much further than was my 
wont, lured on by the beauty of the scenery and 
the unbroken stillness which reigned around : save 
when the wind would agitate the leaves of the 
lofty oaks, all Nature seemed hushed in quiet and 
repose ; the sunbeams were sleeping upon the ver- 
dant turf, the soft zephyr, as it stole by, seemed 
Jaden with the perfume of every flower it had 
kissed in its amorous progress ; the hum of the ever 
active bee as it flitted by invited to slumber; and 
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seems by its purity to give an earnest of the de- 
lights of Heaven! The beauty of the scene sunk 
into my inmost soul, ‘* This,” I exclaimed, ‘is hap- 
piness! Let me thus commune with nature, undis- 
turbed by man, and I will rest contented.” As I 
spoke, I threw myself upon the verdant turf and 
abandoned my mind to the train of thoughts which 
the time and place conspired to produce. But my 
reverie was destined to be of short duration, and 
my philosophy all vanished into air, as a joyous 
laugh was suddenly borne to my ears from a dis- 
tant part of the forest, it was a ringing joyous 
laugh, the outburst of a happy heart,—I was struck 
with surprise, could a delicate female be wandering 
in that trackless forest? No! it must have been a 
delusion, created by my own heated fancy: I raised 
myself, however, from my recumbent position and 
gazed long and earnestly around; at length, I ob- 
served at a considerable distance from me a thin line 
of smoke curling up from the dense undergrowth, a 
sure mark of a human habitation. I had just satis- 
fied myself of the fact when that joyous laugh rose 
again upon the air, and died away like the rich 
tones of an A®olian harp when its chords have been 
swept by the passing breeze, and then a soft and 
melodious voice poured forth a song, so wildly 
beautiful, that I hushed the tumultuous beating of 
my heart, lest I should lose one note of its enchant- 
ing melody. The song at length was concluded, 
and then, but not till then, did 1 cautiously arise, 
and moving stealthily forward in the direction from 
whence the sound had proceeded, obtained a posi- 
tion from whence I could behold without being per- 
ceived this fair Siren whose voice had thus enchanted 
me. ‘The sight which met my eye was indeed an 
interesting one; on a rustic bench in a retired nook 
sate a youthful maiden, but not alone, and with a 
painful thrill for which I could not account, I 
turned my eyes upon the youth by her side, whose 
eyes seemed to drink in the expression of his com- 
panion’s face. He might have numbered eighteen 
summers, but Passion had already engraven on his 
face the marks of maturer age; and his eye, large, 
dark and fiery, roved with a restless troubled ex- 
pression on the things around, denoting a heart ill 
at ease. But she, who sate beside him, oh! never 
had my eyes rested upon aught so radiantly beauti- 
ful! it was not the mere harmony of her features, 
or the symmetry of her form (though both were 
perfect) which gave her a nameless charm ; but it 
was the mingled sweetness and intelligence which 
illumined her speaking countenance, and irresistibly 
melted the heart of him who gazed—into Love. 
But I will not attempt to describe her—that were 
profanation, for language has no word to paint the 
beauties of mind and heart irradiating a virgin’s 
face—but her image is indelibly impressed upon 
my heart, and there will endure until this wearied 
frame shall slumber in the dust. 

But fascinating as was the sight of so much 


loveliness [ tore myself away, for | felt that my 
presence there was unauthorized, and if detected 
would be humiliating ; so, with a heavy sinking of 
spirit, such as I had never before experienced, I 
turned away, with the conviction stamped upon my 
soul, that she, whom I had seen but for a few brief 
moments, was destined to be my guiding star 
through life or its haunting curse, for there is an 
intuition in affection, as well as in faith; and 
love has had its self-devoted martyrs as well as 
religion; for is not love the religion of the heart ? 
I returned to my solitary home, and never had it 
seemed so desolate and cheerless to my eyes; with 
irritable impatience I tossed aside my favorite 
authors, for they had no longer the power of fixing 
my attention, or enlisting my feelings; for the first 
time a full sense of the loneliness of my situation 
pressed painfully upon me, and as if by a sudden 
spell the things around me seemed to have become 
“weary, stale and unprofitable.” Fool that I was! 
not to know that the change was in myself and not 
in the things around me! I retired to rest at an 
early hour, but the capricious Deity fled from me 
the more I wooed his presence, at length, however, 
a heavy slumber fell upon me, but chequered by 
the wildest and strangest dreams! Methought I 
was again in that deep forest, with the same sweet 
voice pouring forth its melodious notes, suddenly 
converted into wails of agony—rushing towards 
the spot, I beheld her fair form encircled in the 
folds of a monstrous serpent, whose fiery eyes 
seemed to burn into my brain; with a shudder of 
agony I awoke, blinded ‘by the glare, and found 
that the morning sun was shining in upon me through 
my.open casement; with a feeling of relief, I rose 
and descended to my customary studies. That 
evening, mounting my steed, I slowly rode in the 
direction of the cottage, and under the pretext of 
having lost my way, entered, and soon became 
acquainted with its inmates ; a sudden storm arising 
detained me for some hours, and favored by this 
accident, I improved my time in such a manner as 
to learn the history of its inmates, and to pave the 
way to future intimacy. The master of the house- 
hold was a venerable man whose head had been 
whitened by sixty summers; he was a scion of 
a noble but impoverished family, and pride and 
poverty had but recently driven him into this ob- 
scure retreat. The youth, Albert Hardinge, was 
the son of an old friend, who dying had left 
him to his charge with a small patrimonial pro- 
perty, but his violent and hasty temper rendered 
collisions between himself and the old man of not 
unfrequent occurrence ; and at such times, the only 
one who could restore peace was the fair Emily, 
whose lovely form concealed a lovelier heart. 
These details of course I could not gather during 
my first visit, but our acquaintance soon ripening 
into intimacy, in the course of a few weeks I was 





treated almost like an inmate of the house, since 
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my society was a pleasure and relief to the old 
man in his isolated situation ; and from his conver- 
sation I drew many an instructive lesson for my 
future guidance, as he had both seen and mixed 
much in the great world, and in his day been the 
idol of his sovereign and the people, who now left 
him to moralize in solitude over their neglect. Nor 
was his conversation the only attraction—in his 
daughter, I saw the embodyment of my early dreams 
of female perfection, and a deep absorbing passion 
took possession of my entire being. 

It is needless that I should dwell long on this 
part of my history—it will suffice to tell you that 
my visits to the cottage became more and more fre- 
quent, each visit discovering some new charm in 
her I adored, until at length, I drew a trembling 
confession from her rosy lips, that she loved me, 
and me alone. Who can tell the rapture which 
swelled my heart at this avowal? I thought myself 
favored above all other mortals, and in my mad- 
ness dreamt that unalloyed happiness might, in 
this world, be enjoyed by mortal man. Fool! 
Dreamer! Idiot that I was, to risk all my happiness 
upon one cast,—it has made me what Iam. But 
there was one member of the family who shared 
not in the kindly feeling towards me, on the 
contrary, evinced from the first a marked repug- 
nance and dislike; that one was Albert Hardinge : 
with the quick instinct of affection he marked the 
impression which Emily’s beauty had made upon 
me; and with impatient bitterness observed our 
increasing intimacy, for he had himself long che- 
rished a secret passion for her, the more intense, 
because of its utter hopelessness ; and the prospect 
of the successful issue of my suit drove him almost 
to frenzy. At first he contented himself with a 
chilling reserve of manner, but as my attentions 
became more marked, his manner indicated that a 


feeling of decided hostility had taken the place of 


his former coldness, and his evident intention was 
to entrap me in a quarrel, which I avoided, partly 


because | appreciated his feelings, and partly from 
that feeling of triumphant superiority which a suc- 


cessful suiter always entertains for a baffled one. 


But the smothered flame broke out at last; one 
evening, after a stormy interview with his guardian, 
in which he had announced his determination of 
leaving forever the home “ in which,” as he said, 
“he had been supplanted by a stranger,” I entered 
the room as he was turning to depart and witnessed 
the conclusion of the interview. Upon the noble 
countenance of the old man was an expression of 
pitying regret, while anger and shame seemed 
struggling for mastery on the countenance of the 
young one; for a moment he paused irresolute, 
then stood forward and bent his haughty head 
before the old man’s seat ; ‘‘ Father, your blessing!” 
were the only words he uttered. The venerable 
man placed his withered hand in silence upon the 
glossy curls of the young one’s head ; and the next 


moment he had left the friend of his childhood for- 
ever; he cast not even a glance upon the pale face 
of the weeping girl, but as he passed me by with 
a glare of deadly hate, he muttered, “We meet 
again ;” then vaulting upon his steed and plunging 
his spurs to the rowels in his side, he was borne 
rapidly away from the presence of the only beings 
on earth who took an interest in his fate. To wile 
away the melancholy which this event occasioned 
both to the father and daughter, I protracted my 
visit until near the hour of midnight, when reluc- 
tantly 1 tore myself away, leaving them both in a 
more tranquil frame of mind than I had hoped; 
and it was witha feeling of joyous exhilaration that 
I leaped upon my noble steed who stood pawing at 
the gate, impatient of my lingering adieux to the 
lady of my love, whose bright eyes beamed in the 
clear light of the moon as she stood waving me a 
mute farewell with her snowy hand. The night 
was remarkably clear and bright, and I was able 
to discern the surrounding objects almost as dis- 
tinctly as at noonday. I was riding carelessly along, 
humming a joyous roundelay, when, to my surprise, 
on turning a sharp point in the road, I suddenly be- 
held the figure of a man, standing in the centre of 
the road over which I was compelled to pass, with 
his horse’s bridle slung over one arm and a drawn 
sword in the other. The bright light of the moon 
fell upon his uncovered head, and in an instant I 
recognized Albert Hardinge—his whole position 
and appearance denoting his hostile purpose. I 
reined up my steed, and for a moment neither 
spoke ; at length I broke silence, ‘“‘ What means this 
mummery ?” said | sternly ; “ Is it robbery or mur- 
der that you contemplate? if neither, stand by and 
let me pass.” 

“‘ Never,” was the fierce reply. ‘ Think you, 
I will forego my only hope of vengeance upon the 
enemy who has robbed me of all I prized in life? 
But one of us two leaves this spot a living man. 
Draw and defend yourself!” As he spoke, he cast 
the bridle from his arm and his trained steed stood 
still, while he, with his rapier drawn, confronted 
me. But the quiet beauty of the night, as [ had 
ridden along, had filled my mind with thoughts of 
happiness and peace, and indisposed me to violence 
and bloodshed ; so I answered him with a calmness 
which I myself marvelled at ; but his hatred had 
rendered him deaf to the voice of reason, and he 
dared to call me, “Coward!” Then all the hot 
blood of my race boiled in my veins, I sprung from 
my steed, and confronted him with a fierceness 
equal to his own, and in one instant more, the 
peaceful quiet of the scene was broken by the 
clash of our swords as we met in deadly strife. 
The combat was short but desperate, we were 
equally matched in strength and skill, but my an- 
tagonist fought with a blind fury which rendered 
skill unavailing: my life was his object, and in 
gaining that, he cared not whether he lost his own ; 
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at length, he deceived me by a sudden faint, and 
lunged straight at my heart—I saw it in time and 
parried the thrust, striking up the rapier which 
only grazed my cheek, and in return passed my 
weapon through his sword arm ; the sword dropped 
from his nerveless grasp. As for an instant I 
paused to take breath, the sound of loud laughter 
was borne upon the night wind, and the tramp of 
horses and jingling of their trappings indicated the 
approach of a party of cavalry, numbers of whom, 
half-soldiers, half-robbers, had been created by the 
civil wars which convulsed the kingdom. To 
seize my horse’s bridle and vault into the saddle 
was the work of an instant, and casting a glance 
upon my adversary who had fainted from loss of 
blood, I retreated into a neighboring thicket, where 
I could observe all that passed, without detection. 
In a few moments, the tramp of horses came 
nearer, and a small band of cavalry, headed by a 
grim old veteran, rode into the open space and halted 
on the spot where the wounded man lay in his 
death-like swoon. ‘‘ By St. George, a dead man,” 
said the leader in surprise, “ how came this about ?” 
“Look to him, Hugh, and see if thy leech-craft 
can avail him aught, or if his soul has gone to 
kingdom-come.” The trooper addressed, dismount- 
ed, and after a brief examination, replied carelessly, 
* The lad is not much hurt, Captain; only a flesh 
wound,—suppose, as he is a tall young fellow, we 
enlist him—he will be fit for service very shortly ?” 
* Well thought of, Hugh,” was the reply, “strap 
him on to your belt, and we will soon attend to 
him! Forward ;” and away went the troop, bear- 
ing with them the wounded man. I had not in- 
terfered, because under the circumstances I thought 
it the best thing that could be done. He had ex- 
pressed his intention of joining one of the troops 
of cavalry which were scouring the country, and 
chance had thus furnished him with a good intro- 
duction ; so I rode on my way with a lighter heart 
and reached my home in safety. 

Time passed on, I had never mentioned to Emily 
or her father my encounter with Albert; and he 
had sent them the tidings of his having joined a 
troop of horse about a month after, without allu- 
ding to it; so my mind was at ease, and I dismiss- 
ed him and his jealousy from my recollection, 
happy in the confiding affection of my betrothed 
bride, who had consented to our union the ensuing 
spring. 

Several months had elapsed unvaried by any in- 
cident, and the summer was fast departing ; yet of 
late, no tidings of Albert had been received by the 
family at the cottage; rumor too had been busy 
with his name; it was said that for some act of 
daring insubordination he had been sentenced to 
death by a court-martial, but had effected his escape 
and allied himself to one of the roving troops of 





and robbers in peace, in both characters they were 
equally mercenary and cruel, and tales of their 


savage cruelties were often related by the peasants 
at their own firesides. Hitherto, they had con- 
tented themselves with prowling in the vicinity of 
the large cities for the purpose of intercepting 
wealthy travellers ; but of late, a whispered rumor 
had been circulated throughout the country that 
one daring band, whose chief had been outlawed 
and a price set upon his head, had taken refuge 
among the wild mountain passes, which lay back 
of the forest in which my castle was situated ; but, 
for my own part, I gave no heed to these rumors, 
believing them to be no more than the idle inven- 
tions of village gossips. 

Autumn had at length arrived, and the forest 
with its withered foliage and hoary rocks presented 
a gloomy prospect to the eye of the wayfarer; the 
deep green of the leaves had given place to a pale 
and sickly yellow, and as the wind swept with a 
sighing sound through the lofty oaks, their wither- 
ed leaves came fluttering down, while those, which 
had already yielded up their verdant covering, stood 
like giants, stretching their mighty arms over the 
scene of cheerless desolation below. Such was 
the general aspect of the forest, when Emily and 
myself wandered forth one evening, enlivening 
the monotony of our ramble by planning the course 
of our future life and indulging in bright anticipa- 
tions of coming happiness. ‘Thus pleasantly en- 
gaged we sauntered on, until the sun sank down 
behind a mass of angry black clouds which were 
ominously gathering in the Western sky, and Emily, 
looking upward with an anxious gaze, remarked, 
that we had better hurry home before the storm. 
Scarce had the words left her lips, before a peal of 
thunder burst above our heads, accompanied by a 
flash, so vivid, as to blind our eyes for the instant, 
and then large heavy drops of rain began to plash 
heavily upon the withered leaves which strewed 
our path; while the wind, which had hitherto been 
sweeping furiously along, suddenly lulled as if col- 
lecting its strength, in that awful calm which always 
precedes the full fury of the storm. Taking ad- 
vantage then of the brief respite afforded me, I hur- 
ried the terrified girl along, and had already gained 
a sight of the cottage, when I heard the wind come 
sweeping on like a lion roaring for his prey, and 
the next moment, the full fury of the tempest fell 
on our devoted heads. 

Nerved by the danger in which Emily was placed, 
I dragged along her almost inanimate form, and 
had begun to flatter myself that all danger was 
over, for we were now within a hundred yards of 
the cottage, when a bright glare of light blazed 
into my eyes, scorching my very brain, accompa- 
nied by a peal of thunder which appeared to strike 
the oak under which we stood : stunned and blinded 





disbanded soldiers who were the scourge and de- 
testation of the peaceful citizens; soldiers in war 


by the shock, the earth seemed to rock beneath my 
feet, I staggered for a moment like adrunken man, 
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and then fell so heavily against the oak, that I lay 
stunned and insensible. How long I lay in that 
death-like swoon I know not; slowly I revived, 
and when full consciousness returned to me the 
moon was riding high in the heavens. At first, all 
that passed seemed more like a troubled dream than 
a reality, but suddenly the truth flashed upon my 
bewildered brain ; weak and wounded as I was, I 


sprang to my feet and shrieked the name of Emily! | 
A thousand echoes caught up the name and sent it | 
back, but no human tongue replied. Had she de- | 
serted me! I cast my eyes towards the cottage, | 
and my blood was frozen in my veins ; where that | 


tasteful dwelling had stood, was now a mass of 
blackened and shattered ruins; the thunder bolt 
had stricken it, and it was the concussion only 
which had felled me blind and bleeding to the 
earth. But where were Emily and her father? I 
looked around but could see no trace of them ; the 
earth around had been torn up by the hoofs of 
horses; but I saw no trace of a human form. 
With a fearful presentiment of evil, I rushed to the 
ruins of the cottage; I tore aside, with frantic 
eagerness, the shattered boards which impeded my 
view, but they were not there. Relieved at heart, 
I was about to turn away, when suddenly, beneath 
a massive pillar, something caught my eye resem- 
bling a human form; to rush forward and heave at 
the massive weight until the drops stood upon my 
brow, was the work of an instant; but the pillar 
remained immovable; again, with the energy of 
desperation, | strained against it, and as the pillar 
rolled heavily aside, the crushed and mangled form 
of the old man met my view—the pillar had fallen 
~ him, and crushed him beneath its ruins'— 

ears have rolled away since that ghastly spec- 
tacle met my eye; I have since seen Death in every 
shape he can assume; I have dashed on my war 
horse over dead and dying wretches on the tented 
field ; I have watched the victims of disease perish- 
ing with nameless agonies in the loathsome lJazar- 
house ; I have witnessed the despairing struggles 
of shipwrecked mariners when the good ship went 
down amid the waters and I alone was saved; but 
all these scenes of woe and agony have not been 
able to efface from my memory the sight which 
met my view in that lonely forest. Calm as if in 
sleep the old man’s body lay, save that his white 
hairs were stained with the blood which oozed from 
his fractured temple; while the death-spasm had 
convulsed his lips into a sardonic sneer of unutter- 
able agony. I gazed, like one stupified, for a time 
upon the corpse, but my heart was hardened into 
stone by my loss, and I did not shed a tear for the 
miserable old man. I even experienced a kind of 
relief since 1 was now convinced that Emily was 
safe; but whither and how had she disappeared ? 
I carefully surveyed the ground again, and was 
convinced that a troop of horsemen had visited the 
spot, and these probably had carried her away; 
the more I pondered upon it, the more certain did 
I become; until a wild scheme of tracing her sug- 
gested itself to my mind, which I departed to put 
in execution. 

Returning to my castle, I despatched a band 
of my retainers to inter the body in my family 
vault, and having performed the last sad offices 
for the dead, prepared to commence my search 
for my lost Emily. But I determined to go alone, 
and therefore summoned to my side my favo- 
rite hound “ Ranger ;” he was a noble animal, black 
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as jet, with a tawny muzzle; age had stiffened 
his limbs and dimmed the fire of his eye ; but had 
not impaired his strengtl: or fidelity. He had been 
thoroughly trained by my father, and on his saga- 
city I placed my chief reliance. Girding on my 
trusty sword and followed only by my faithful “ Ran- 
ger,” I again sought the cottage, and with a palpi- 
tating heart placed him upon the trail of the troops 
I intended to trace. Gradually, the fire seemed to 
kindle in the old hound’s eye, he shook his shagg 

hide, snuffed the breeze for an instant as if in 
doubt, and then bounded forward on the trail with 
a lengthened howl of exultation. With a throb- 
bing heart I followed after: for several hours did 
the staunch hound pursue the path he had first 
taken, and [ still kept him in sight, until, suddenly 
diverging from the beaten path, he turned into a 
narrow sheep track which led to a wild and moun- 
tainous part of the country bordering on the river 
frequented chiefly by the mountain shepperds, men 
who combined the characters of smugglers and 
robbers; and Emily was in the power of these 
lawless men! should I return for a force to wrest 
her from them, or trust to my own good arm and 
ingenuity to rescue hert My pride suggested the 
latter ; and setting my teeth with firm resolve, I 
clambered with fearless intrepidity over the rugged 
path and leaped the yawning chasms, where a slip 
would have been certain death. Thus | proceed- 
ed, and already the roar of the river had broken 
upon my ear, when Ranger, who, for the last three 
hours, had followed the trail with silent pertinacity, 
now crouched down amid the brushwood and gave 
alow warning growl. Pressing eagerly forward, 
I found reason to praise his sagacity ; for, scattered 
on the ground in various groups, were about a 
dozen men, whose swarthy and truculent counte- 
nances would have betrayed their character, had 
not their arms and accoutrements more plainly in- 
dicated it. Most of them appeared to be partially 
intoxicated, some were playing dice, others en- 
gaged in cooking their food; while at the point 
most distant from me sat two persons who, from 
the deference with which they were treated, were 
evidently superior to the rest of the band ; and in 
one of these, though closely enveloped in a huge 
cloak, I fancied I could recognise the matchless 
symmetry of my own Emily. All the party were 
bouted and spurred, and their hard ridden horses 
proved to me that they were the men I sought. A 
rapid survey of the ground decided me how to act; 
cautiously creeping through the undergrowth, I 
neared the spot where the two principal persons 
were seated, and saw at a glance the truth of my 
surmise ; but her companion’s face was so hidden 
by his mask, as to evade my scrutiny. My plan 
was immediately formed, raising my voice, I shout- 
ed in a voice of thunder, “ Surrender in the Kings 
name !” and rousing the hound at the same time, 
he dashed in among them with a deep bay of wrath. 
The astonished robbers, terrified by the suddenness 
of the attack, and believing themselves surrounded 
hy an armed force, lost all presence of mind, and 
disregarding the commands of their leader, leapt 
upon their horses and scattered in flight. Finding 
his efforts futile, he turned to Emily and lifting 
her in his arms as though she had been a child, 
vaulted with her upon his steed and turned to fly. 
Rushing forward, sword in hand, I sought to in- 
tercept his progress, but plunging his spurs into 
the sides of the noble animal he rode, he bounded 
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forward, and had I not leaped aside, would have ,us, and ready,at a word to spring upon my enemy ; 
crushed me beneath his hoofs; then, giving him a| while the roar of the river and the clashing of our 
free rain, he darted off at full speed in the rocky |swords alone broke the stillness of the spot, never 
path which led to the river side. As he darted by | before profaned by the unhallowed passions of man. 
with the rapidity of a whirlwind, I heard Emily’s! For a time the combat had continued with equal 
shriek for help—the sound fired my soul, and urging | fortune, several wounds had been given and re- 
the honnd in pursuit, I turned aside and strained |ceived, and we had mutually paused for an instant 
my nerves to reach a deep gorge which I knew he|to breathe, when the traitor snatched a whistle 
must pass to gain the river, and having gained it, | which hung at his side, and attempted to sound a 
waited with fierce impatience for the arrival of my | call for his followers ; but I saw and frustrated his 
foe. And a wild and dangerous place it was; the| purpose, ere he could sound it I was again upon 
path winding like a thread over a narrow ridge of|him, and it was evident to us both that the conflict 
rocks, presenting a sheer front of two hundred | now must shortly terminate ; for driven backwards 
feet to the river below, whose rapid current swept |by the violence of my assault, he retreated a few 
with a roaring sound through its narrow channel | paces until he stood upon the very verge of the pre- 
at the base, while in the gorge where I stood, the |cipice. He was now wounded in several places, I 
piled-up rocks on either side rendered escape im-|too was wounded and bleeding at every pore, but 
possible. Nor did I await him long, but a few|despair gave me strength; each instant, however, 
minutes had elapsed, when the rapid clatter of a|I became fainter from loss of blood, and each lunge 
horse’s hoofs rung upon the flinty soil, as he dashed |of my enemy inflicted a new wound ; collecting all 
up the narrow path, while the deep bay of the |my remaining energies for one final effort, I parried 
hound, as nerved by hate he followed on, came |his thrust, closed in upon him, and flung the whole 
from the glen beneath. Already had the horseman | weight of my body full against him. Exhausted 
gained the cliff which jutted over the precipice, and | by loss of blood and his previous efforts, the ban- 
in a moment more would have been opposed to me |dit could not resist the sudden shock of my fall ; 
in the gorge beneath, when the noble steed he rode, | for an instant the wretched man braced his muscles 
worn down by the desperate efforts he had made to|and stood upright; and then, losing his balance, 
outstrip the fierce blood-hound, whose sullen bay |rolled heavily over the precipice, grasping at my 
came nearer and nearer, staggered and fell, scarce |collar as he fell, with such frantic energy as to 
giving his rider time to extricate himself and his|rend the portion he had seized. One despairing 
lovely burden. Casting a wild and hurried glance |cry of agony and hate burst from his lips as he 
around, and seeing no prospect of escape, the rob- | hung suspended by a vine that jutted over the pre- 
ber drew his sword, and awaited the attack of the | cipice, then releasing his hold in sullen desperation, 
fierce hound who was toiling up the steep ascent. | he passed from our view, and the heavy plunge of 
But another antagonist awaited him, for, bursting | his body as it struck the stream beneath, alone an- 
through the impediments between, sword in hand, | nounced to us that his erring spirit had passed from 
I confronted him, just as the mask had fallen from | time into eternity. 
his face, discovering the countenance of Albert} With a deep drawn sigh of relief, I strove to rise 
Hardinge, convulsed with wrath and hate. To|from the spot where I had fallen, but the excite- 
Emily, the sight of a basilisk could not have been | ment which had hitherto sustained me, was now ra- 
more fearful!—the adopted brother of her youth | pidly subsiding, and exhausted nature asserted her 
an outlawed felon! With a shuddering groan, she| supremacy; as 1 staggered to my feet, a mighty 
hid her face in her hands and turned away. But|ocean seemed roaring in my ears, bright flashes 
the outlaw heeded her not! the sight of his hated | streamed before my sight, my brain reeled, and but 
enemy had lashed him into frenzy ; with a savage | for the supporting arm of Emily, who sprang for- 
imprecation he rushed forward, and we would in- | ward and sustained me, I would have fallen into the 
stantly have met in deadly combat, had not Emily|abyss. As it was a dream-like faintness stole over 
sprung forward and clinging to his arm exclaimed, |my senses, and I sunk down, as void of sensation 
“Spare him, Albert! spare him! By the memory |as the enemy whom I had destroyed. 
of our childhood | implore you not to stain your} What passed for weeks succeeding I only know 
soul with the shedding of innocent blood! he knew | from the report of others, for all that period I ho- 
you not! he could not know you in this strange | vered on the confines of life and death; and, when 
disguise! and never has wrought you harm!”|I awoke to consciousness, | was lying, weak and 
“Girl!” said the bandit sternly, while the fire of|attenuated in my own room, at the farther end of 
hate flashed from his eyes, “ your prayers are idle ;| which a female figure was bending over a table, 
my enemy stands before me, and one of us two|busied in composing some draught or potion for the 
must die before yonder sun shall sink in the Wes-|sick man. A glance satisfied me, that it was not 
tern sky ; plead not with me,” he continued, “ for| Emily, and a sickening feeling of fear crept over 
I would sell my soul to the foul fiend to ensure my |me; as I moved restlessly upon my couch, the fe- 
vengeance upon that wretch who has made my life--| male turned and exhibited to my view the features 
a curse! and has hunted me down, even now, like | of a comely woman of middle age, but a stranger 
a wild beast with his ferocious hound.” tome. It was your mother, Reginald! whom Pro- 
Terrified and exhausted, the trembling maiden | vidence had sent on a visit to me, during my ab- 
sunk to the earth ; and the silence was only broken | sence; and from her I learnt, that Emily was safe 
by the clash of our weapons, as with the stern|and in my castle; and then she reluctantly admit- 
intensity of men who fight for life, hand to hand ted the fact, that Emily had been ill as well as my- 
we contended together. On one side knelt Emily, | self, but was then rapidly convalescing; which was 
her cheek as hueless as that of the dead, her|confirmed by the Leech, who entered soon after, 
eyes strained towards Heaven, and her lips mov-|and who promised if I kept perfectly quiet that 
ing as though in prayer; on the other side crouch-|day that 1 should see her on the next. Satisfied 
ed the noble hound, his fierce eye glaring upon on this subject, I then inquired of my sister the 
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mode in which I had been found, and from her I{casement, watching in silence the glorious drapery 


learnt that the whole household on her arrival were 
plunged in the deepest affliction at my mysterious 
diappearance, to which they had no clue, as a 
day had now elapsed and nothing had been seen or 
heard of me. At alate hour the family had retired 
to rest, and my sister was still up in her cabinet, 
musing upon my strange disappearance, when her 
attention was excited by a violent scratching at the 
outer gate; and then the long, loud, melancholy 
howl of a dog rose upon the midnight air ; for some 
time she paid no attention to it, but the noise was 
so long continued, that she at length sent the por- 
ter to drive the dog away. No sooner had the 
gate been opened, than old Ranger, covered with 
dust and foam, staggered into the hall, and again 
repeated the long howl which first had roused her 
attention,—which done, he turned again towards 
the forest. _ A light flashed upon my sister’s mind ; 
she summoned the steward, bade him arm a band 
of retainers and follow the hound, which was 
promptly obeyed. Need I describe how they found 
my lifeless body on the rock, shielded by the devo- 
ted girl who had never left me, whose deep affec- 
tion had served as a protection against the unwon- 
ted exposure and fatigue to which she had been 
subjected ; for all of which she felt repaid, when 
the Leech allowed us for the first time since my 
illness to see each other; fora time neither spoke, 
our hearts were too full for words, but we gazed 
upon each other and felt that we were happy. 
Happiness is a sovereign restorative, my recovery 
was so rapid as to astonish the Leech, and I was 
soon able to enjoy the pleasure of rambling again 
through the forest with my betrothed. Slowly and 
unwillingly did the conviction force itself upon me, 
that a change had been wrought in that perfect 
figure and faultless face, that her form, each day 
became thinner, and her step more languid and 
slow ; while a dull hacking cough, which she strove 
in vain to suppress, became more frequent and dis- 
tressing. I even ventured to express my appre- 
hensions to her, but she only laughed at my fears, 
and when I gazed upon her cheek, where always 
of late there bloomed a bright warm glow, and 
marked the brilliancy of her eye, flashing with 
light, my fears did indeed seem idle; but the 
nameless dread haunted me still. But with the 
coming winter there could be no longer any doubt; 
that fatal crimson spot upon the cheek, the accur- 
sed hand of the insidious disease—the laboring 
breath, and the unnatural brightness of the eye— 
all told that consumption had seized its victim; the 
excitement and mental anxiety of that fatal night, 
had been too much for her delicate frame ; and the 
Anaconda-coil of that accursed malady, which no 
human skill can baffle, had wound itself around 
that pure being, in whom was centred my only 
hope of happiness. Whocan imagine the tortures 
I endured, while witnessing the fading of that pure 
existence, as day by day her hold upon earth was 
loosened ; but God was merciful and she was not 
doomed to linger long ; yet with the blessed self- 
deception of her disease, she would sometimes 
cheer up even my sinking heart with plans of hap- 
piness for days to come, and kindle up a delusive 
ray of hope to be quenched in deeper despair. 
One evening in especial I well remember, nor will 
it ever be forgotten until I cease to exist; it was 


of clouds which veiled the setting sun ; the weather 
was so unusually mild, that the casement was open, 
and fur several days she had been so free from pain, 
that I had flattered myself with a hope of her re- 
covery ; upon her mind, however, there seemed a 
settled conviction, whether favorable or otherwise 
I could not tell ; but on this evening, as half sup- 
porting her slender form, we sat within the case- 
ment, the calm tranquillity of her features inspired 
me with hope, and clasping her attenuated hand 
within my own, with all the eloquence of true and 
warm affection, | besought her to become my 
bride, that I might bear her to the sunny clime of 
Italy, and baffle the insidious disease which had 
bowed her almost to the grave. As she listened 
to my earnest and impassioned words, a glow came 
over her pale face and she hid her face upon my 
shoulder; but in a moment more she raised her 
head and fixing her eye full of strange light full 
upon my own, she answered me: “ Reginald,” she 
said in a low, earnest tone that sank to my heart, 
‘a love like yours deserves a rich return, and [| 
have loved you as few have ever loved before ; al- 
most to idolatry,—and now that all the other sha- 
dows of earth are fading away before my dying 
eyes, your image mingles in my thoughts of the 
future, and gives me the sole pang I feel at leav- 
ing earth and its vain shows behind me !” 

“ Talk not of death,” I cried wildly, “a love like 
mine should be omnipotent with a kind Creator! 
Be mine, and we shall yet live and be happy!” A 
smile of heavenly sweetness illuminated her pale 
face,— We part for a time, oh, Reginald!” she 
said, “‘ but we will meet again to part no more,” 

“Where! where!” I cried. 

“Tn heaven,” was the reply; and then, the high 
excitement which had sustained her, suddenly giv- 
ing way, she sank fainting in my arms. At 
that moment, the hound beneath the casement 
gave a long wailing howl which thrilled through 
my frame, as stooping down I took the pale hand, 
which responded not to my pressure ; | looked into 
her face ; it was hushed in the stillness of death; 
with the last word she had uttered, her pure spirit 
had taken its flight to a better world; and I was 
alone with the dead! Stunned by the suddenness 
of the blow, I sate for a time in a state of stupid 
lethargy, holding that cold hand in mine. I was 
not roused from that state of tearless apathy until 
the corpse of her I loved was laid within the vault, 
where reposed the bones of my ancestors; then 
suddenly consciousness was restored to me, and 
with it convulsive agony ; with a how! like that of 
a wild beast, I darted into the forest, followed by 
my faithful hound, and was soon lost to the sight 
of the anxious menials who pursued me! 

For three years after, I was the tenant of a mad- 
house—but my family kept the secret; and when 
I emerged from it, I was sound in mind, but dead 
in heart; a cold, stern, callous man, who called no 
man friend; and shunned the presence of woman. 
Since that time I have seen and suffered much, 
but the events I have recorded are as fresh in my 
memory as though they happened but yesterday. 
And now, oh Reginald! thou hast heard the cause 
which made me the cold worldling men deem me! 
May my sad history be a warning and a lesson unto 
you, Farewell! Q. 





the hour of sunset, and we sat together at the 
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PRETENSION. 


By the Authoress of “ The Vow,” “‘ Lona D’ Alvarez,” &e- 
CHAPTER IL. 


“There are some who only strive themselves to raise 
Through pompous pride and foolish vanity. 
In the eyes of people, they put all their praise.” 


“‘ Fools indeed drop the man in their account, 
And vote the mantle into majesty.”— Young. 


With your permission, reader, we will take a 
few backward steps in the calendar of time, and 
look in upon a family circle. with whom the web of 
our story now, necesszrily, weaves for your notice. 
It is then, a few mornings before the one mentioned 
in our first chapter, that we wish to introduce the 
Brownslows to your friendly acquaintance. In a 
back room of small dimensions, a breakfast table 
was laid, and if, when looking around, you find 
life’s shifting panorama not quite so pleasing to the 
cultivated eye and taste, as when we lingered, in 
that of the aristocratic Mrs. Clifton, you have 
only to wisely reflect, how constantly the axis of 
fashion turns upon vicissitude, and that truly one 
half of the world know not how the other half 
live. Every article of furniture in the said room 
was plain, rather coarse, though comfortable, as 
also that of the said breakfast table. Instead of 
a richly chased silver urn, there was a plain brown 
crockery coffee pot, with a set of common white 
china placed on a half worn waiter—before which, 
was seated the mistress of the house, dispensing 
the graceful duties of that meal. Mrs. Brownslow 
was a large, fat woman, whose rubicund face 
beamed as much with the flush of good nature as 
from the plethora of health; her heart was, no 
doubt, as warm as the freely coursing blood through 
her ponderous structure of mortality. A cap of 
multitudinous ruffles, ornamented with pea green 
ribbon, rested carelessly upon a foretop of light 
hair, which was pushed broadly from her face, dis- 
playing her large features in bold relief, while the 
long strings which, even in winter, proved too 
great a confinement for her freedom of respiration, 
floated over her broad neck. A dark merino shawl 
was pinned over her shoulders, and a once slate- 
colored bombazine loosely fitted her obese figure. 
So looked the well-meaning Mrs. B., as she briskly 
poured out the coffee for her husband. Glance at 
him readers—did you ever behold a more contra- 
dietory opposite-looking pair yoked in conjugal bon- 
dage? Mr. Brownslow was a short, lean-shaped 
man—his every feature sharp and keen, with a 
nose as red as the glaring bricks of his house, an 
eye quick, clear and searching, his forehead open 
as day, while his crown would have proved rather 
an unsafe resting-place for any impertinent fly, so 
sleek was its baldness—but no persuasion could in- 
duce him to repair time’s damages, so long as the 
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thin edge of gray hair still garnished his head 
piece. Every thing was in perfect harmony about 
Mr. B’s dress—his drab coat and pantaloons were 
never suffered to look dull from the relief of any 
other colored vest or neckcloth—from time imme- 
morial, each article had retained its original shade, 
unassisted by any ostentatious effort of fashion. 
There was, likewise, the same uniformity in his 
manners, which were invariably kind, though blunt 
to all, while a vein of good humor and sterling 
common sense generally marked his conversation. 

“ Wife,” said he, taking his second cup, “1 fear 
you are ruining our girls; they hardly think it worth 
while to eat a meal with us, since they returned 
from schoo]. Pray where are they this morning *” 

“No wonder, Browny, you are such a plain 
mechanical sort of a man; breakfast, dinner and 
supper must be exactly with the click of the clock, 
and the poor things have hardly time to appear, be~- 
fore you are off to the shop, at least, so /hey say. 
They have been away from us so long, I dislike 
now to oversee them doo severely.” 

Mr. B. drew from his pocket a large red hand- 
kerchief, and took refuge in a loud blowing of his 
nose, which operation had hardly been completed, 
when the eldest daughter, Milly, made her appear- 
ance, attired in all the negligé possible ; she slightly 
inclined her head to her parents, as she quietly 
took the seat offered her by Mrs. B., who asked in 
the softest tone, “ what will you have, dear, this 
morning ?” 

' “Have you no thé vert, mammat I told you I 
could not relish the café our cook makes.” 

Mr. B’s cup was set down. “ Pray what is that— 
any new drink for ladies—I thought this was an age 
of temperance for them, as well as we men folks?” 

“ Bless me, Papa, it is nothing more than what 
you call tea and coffee. You must excuse me, I 
have lived so long with a French family, I forget 
I am often using an unfamiliar language to you.” 

* Well, here comes Josee ; I suppose she’ll want 
some such thing abobd too, for her breakfast.” 

“Jil promise papa, never to want any thing but 
what is reasonable, if he will drop the vulgar 
cognomen, Josee. It shocks my auricular sense, 
and refined taste.” 

The second daughter sank into a chair nearest 
Mr. B., looking more languidly interesting than 
her sister. 

“Why I am sure you were named after your 
own mother, and I know she never was ashamed 
of it! What shall I call you?” added he, fondly 
laying his hand on her head. 

“ Josephi proud name too, since Napoleon 
said it was one of musie-to his ear. Don’t you 
know all abbreviations are obsbvlete, and show a 
decided plebeian taste. Sister was always called 
Emilie by our French governess, any thing but 
plain Milly ; I am immediately carried tothe vulgar 
savory kitchen when I hear it.” 
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“ Well, well,” returned Mr. B., placing his knife 
and fork systematically across his plate. “this 
is truly a new-fangled age of new-fangled sen- 
timents. Every thing is turned upside down, even 
folks’ names, the only inheritance a poor man can 
leave his children. I suppose Peter will put in his 
voice for a Frenchified alteration ?” 

“T think well he may,” remarked Emilie, “ and 
if you don’t want to shock every nerve within me, 
don’t call him Peter. How much more euphonious 
Pierre falls on the ear?” 

“ You-phonious? what’s that? I guess it will 
be a long time before Pete’s dull ear for music, could 
make him like an you-olian harp, as I suppose 
that’s what you mean?” 

Emilie and Josephine bent a frowning look of 
contempt upon the smiling face of the old man, 
while the former answered with infinite dignity : 

“Tt is only a word, quite common, and conveying 
much softness of sound, which you know Pierre 
studies, as all of us should, to acquire.” 

“And pray what has become of Mr. Pare, 1 
suppose he is lounging in his bed, indifferent about 
his breakfast and every thing else ?” 

‘Mamma is always thoughtful and kind enough, 
to reserve our dear brother’s déjeuné.” 

**'There it is again,” cried the wonder-looking 
Mr. B.; “I’m sure this is a very sun-shiny day, he 
need not wait for a brighter or clearer one to leave 
his bed.” 

“La, Mr. B., you are worse to teach French 
than Iam. I know what Emilie means by day- 
shunay, it is simply what we call breakfast, and I 
am sure much better sounding, for I never did see 
any sense in the word break your fast. But the 
English language, as Pierre very often says, is en- 
tirely too verbose.” 

“And your mouth is fixed for Pare too,” ad- 
ded the good humored husband; “the whole set 
of you are fast loosing the little good sense Na- 
ture ever blessed you with, by your Frenchy imi- 
tations. Well, you use a successful weapon in 
driving me to a more suitable place, my shop- 
room.” 

Mr. B. rose to go, but as he paused before the 
fire to take his accustomed warming, Josephine 
glided from her seat, and affectionately threw her 
arms around his neck, while she begged him to be 
seated. 

“*A few moments, dear Papa; I have a petition 
to make, which, if you grant, I'll even consent to 
be called Josee, provided you don’t carry the name 
into the parlor.” 

‘Well, what do you want ; something in the way 
of a new dress, bonnet, or some such flummery, I 
dare say ¢” 

“ Neither, Papa, we want to have a soirée; say, 
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mischief is a sworay? Is it any thing the color of 
my sorrell horse t” 

“Oh dear! Mr. B., how you do talk, and shock- 
ingly butcher the Frarnsa language. J am sure you 
have often heard of swora’s, for you came home 
last night, and said the city was in an uproar about 
the Hamilton party, and Pierre told you it was 
called a musical swora.” 

“Tt means then a party,” replied the old man, 
giving way to a hearty burst of laughter. “ Beg 
your pardon, Josee; I actually thought you wanted 
a horse, or some sort of an animal, as now-a-days 
you are too Frenchy to walk, or do like other folks.” 

“Yes, Papa, we want to give a party ; but please 

call it soirée, and now give us your kind consent,” 
whereupon, Josephine twined her arms closer around 
his neck. 
“Why it will take all the coats and cloth in my 
shop to pay for the fixins, and then Josee (I mean 
your mother) and I will have to sit up long past 
ten—the next morning I should not be able to cross 
my poor aching legs upon the counter.” 

I did not think you were niggard, Mr. Browns- 
low, with all your dullness. You know very well 
you are free from debt, and can very conveniently 
incur the expense—nor will one coat or inch of 
cloth be missing in the store. Besides, I am sure 
you can retire just when you choose, there’s Pare 
can be master of ceremonies.” 

Mrs. B. had almost shook off her cap in the vehe- 
mence of the moment. 

**Go on, go on with your notions. [I'll consent, 
make yourselves the biggest sort of fools while you 
areatit. I never like to see pretension of any sort, 
and always go forwork being well done, the whole 
cabbage, or none at all, and a half made coat is no 
coat ‘to come from under an honest tailor’s goose.” 

“Then you say oui,” cried Josee, rubbing her 
hands with delight. “Thank you ten thousand times, 
Papa, now give us a carte blanche, for every thing 
necessary, and we will be satisfied.” 

* That I can’t exactly do, for I don’t own a cari 
in the wide world, save a small trundle one, used 
in the shop. But you can send Dick to my friend, 
the coachmaker’s, and hire one of his best, as I 
suppose you want every thing of the latest cul. 
Will that suffice, Josee.” 

It was Josephine’s turn to laugh, for she was too 
happy to look her usual frowns when her father 
misunderstood her French phrases. She was about 
to correct him, when her mother impatiently ob- 
served : 

“Do pray let him go to the store, for out of it he 
knows nothing, not even refined words. I really 
thought, Mr. B., you were a man of quick parts. 
I’m surprised we have such intelligent and well- 
informed children.” 

* You need not, love, for you know while I was 
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won’t you give us your consent ?” 
“A what?” said the puzzled Mr. B., “ what the 


courting you, Jim Porker, the butcher, said you 
were entirely ¢oo simart for any but a genteel tailor, 
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like. myself, so our chicks took after you.” In 
spite of Mrs. B.’s stout resistance, the good man 
gave her a loud kiss on her flushed cheek, and 
took refuge from the evidently aroused elements, 
in a speedy exit. 

“*T do declare, though your father is a good sort 
of a man, and we have managed to live very peace- 
ably together, yet | always thought he cared more 
about making coats, than cultivating his mind. He 
never will lose his blunt natural ways, which 
actually make me ashamed of him now, especially 
when you all do every thing to appear genteel.” 

“] sincerely wish Papa would ‘ sink the shop in 
company,’ as the old adage says. We never can 
forget he is a tailor; and just think, Emilie, they 
were a calibre Napoleon said, should only consist 
of the lame, impotent and worthless, while he al- 
ways selected for his army, mechanics of all grades, 
but who could beast of manly vigor and bravery of 
character, declaring that such requisites were in- 
compatible with a ¢azlor’s occupation. Ido believe 
I had rather be the daughter of any other trades- 
man or mechanic, than what I am.” 

“Well, we cant help it, quietly replied Emilie ; 
it remains for us to use every exertion to appear the 
simon pure ourselves—if we can only manage to 
keep Papa out of the way when we have our soirée. 
Mamma, cant you make him retire early, and you 
know when we are fairly introduced into societé, he 
can sit in this room, while we occupy the parlor ?” 

“‘ Leave all that to me,” said the acquiescing 
Mamma. “I can do more with the good soul than 
any body else, because, in general, I dont rouse 
him from his Jair of ignorance, by using French 
words. Come let us talk about the sworay. Who 
are to be invited? 1 suppose, as we have a pew in 
a genteel church, and I belong to it, we could very 
properly invite some of the families we sit near, 
and have heard something about.” 

“ Never mind, we'll manage all that, only let us 
consult about the preparations. As we have no 
French cook, and you, Mamma, are so ignorant 
of that style of cooking, we must hire one, and 
order a good deal from a French confectioner.” 

“ Pray what do you want, that I dont know how 
to make?” asked Mrs. B. in a defying tone. 

“'There’s a blanc-mange and floating island, that 
I’ve heard you say, you never even saw.” 

“ Dont call the thing dlarny-marnge, I always 
am reminded of Jim Porker’s talk about the Irish 
andhishogs. If you have the nick-nackries cooked 
at the confectioners, J know enough of meats, to 
have them served at home.” - 

““No, no, Mamma, that would be still worse, for 
you know gentlemen always go more for well- 
dressed meats, than the ornamental things. We 
can very easily send for Mons. Nicola, and have it 
all done by him.” 


“ Well, draw off the list of necessary things; as’ 


we are acquainted with the butcher, we can proba- 


bly get them cheaper, for I begin to be sensible of 
the terrible expense the business will cost.” 

Emilie commenced—* Ragoits of all kinds, Pe- 
tits preds, Cotelettes de mouton, Gibier, F'ricassée, 
Agneau, Jambon, and”— 

“‘T never heard of such curious named meats,” 
interrupted Mrs. B. 

“ They are in French, Mamma, which you know 
Mons. Nicola will understand.” 

“Well, I suppose you don’t want any vegetables, 
though I think you are making a fair dinner of it.” 

** Now we'll enumerate the ornamental things. 
Gdteaux of every variety, Confilures, Des-glaces, 
Gelée, Dragées, besides Morceaux friands of every 
selection.” 

“‘T wonder if the people will be able to swallow 
such queer stuffs; do pray send them to a sure 
enough Frenchman, for fear of any mistakes,” re- 
joined Mrs. B., with an anxious face. ‘ Well now, 
what are you going to have in the way of drink- 
ables, or must it be a cold water affair.” 

“Never,” exclaimed Emilie; “it would be too 
niggard and plebeian nottohave wines. By-the-by, 
Richard, (turning to the servant who had entered, 
I wish Papa would not call our sommelier, Dick) 
go to your young master’s room, and tell him your 
mistress desires to speak to him. Pierre will ar- 
range the’ beverages.” 

In a few moments he returned, saying, Mas 
Pete had just gotup and would be down soon as he 
dressed his-self. 

“Bless me! Richard, we will have to give you 
a few fashionable drillings too! Whata trouble it 
gives one to appear genteel, when they have not 
been raised so,” said Josephine petulantly. 

After a sufficient time spent in dallying at his 
morning’s toilet, Peter Adolphus Brownslow conde- 
scended to make his appearance in the breakfast- 
room. A calico robe de chambre, lined with plush 
flannel, was folded around his Apollo-like limbs, 
which almost concealed their slendor proportions. 
Light hair hung around his low, narrow forehead ; 
not a wavy line marred its sleek straight fall, from 
which peeped pale blue eyes deeply sunken, while 
his whole face was sicklied o’er with a paler “ cast 
of thought.” Slippers of silken softness contained 
his small but misshapen feet—on his delicate look- 
ing hand, there glistened a ring of immense size 
and brilliancy, which he gracefully exhibited when 
pushing back the hair from his brew, while he 
slowly took the chair, Mrs. B. bustlingly placed 
for him by the fire. 

“‘ What is the cause of my being aroused from 
my slumbers so early?” drawled he. “The gray 
dawn peered above the Eastern horizon, ere I 
sought ‘ Nature’s soft nurse,’ and even then, my 
thoughts were so active, my imagination so rest- 
lessly brilliant, I found no repose in her sweet arms. 
It seems I have scarcely slept an hour.” 

“ We'll not trouble you until you eat your da- 
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shunay; it is quite warm and tempting, you have 
only to say what you want,” tenderly remarked the 
fond Mrs. Brownslow. 

The too girls, with difficulty, restrained their 
impatience, while Pierre continued without deign- 
ing to speak, s!owly sipping his coffee. No sooner 
had he whirled his chair from the table, announcing 
that he had finished, than they eagerly commenced. 

“ Papa has given us permission to have a soirée, 
and as we have arranged the preparations, you 
must assist us in setting down the necessary beve- 
rages,” said Emilie. 

“*T must first know for whom and what sort of 
people the beverages are to be selected. I hope 
you will only invite the elite of societé—those 
styled the first in standing. As it is the first we 
have ever given, we should be very cautious about 
this important step.” Peter actually manifested 
some animated interest in the matter. 

“That we certainly mean to do—to night we’ll 
write the invitations—it is necessary to attend to 
the preparations before any thing else.” 

Peter took the offered pencil from Josephine’s 
hand, to set down what was required. Mrs. B.’s 
eyes dilated with greater astonishment than at what 
her daughters had named, when he slowly read it 
to her. 

“ Eau de vie,”—“ dear me!” interrupted she, 
‘‘what is the use of having any cologne?” Peter 
went on, “ vin de Madera, vin de Bourgogne, vin de 
Champagne, vin de Bordeaux, vin d’Orporto, be- 
sides lemonade and ponche.” 

** Well, I never heard of so many vins ; I suppose 
they are composed of vinegar and something else. 
Suppose we have brandy and gin in the place of 
some, fur you know your father dont drink watery 
or self-made liquors?” 

“Mamma, the first is the French for brandy, but 
for heaven sake abandon gin, I would fancy our 
sitling room converted into a liquor shop.” 

Peter almost raised himself from his reclining 
position at the very idea of gin. 

“Your uncle Tom will be here, and as he keeps 
such a sh—store, he'll be sure to criticise so many 
vins.” 

“ Not he,” returned Peter disdainfully ; “ we have 
only to send the order to a wine merchant, and all 
will be as it should. I cannot spare any more of 
my time from the delightful labor of study. I have 
a good deal of writing to do, and several letters 
from fellow students to answer, so you must go on 
without my assistance. I may have,a few leisure 
moments this evening, when we will make out our 
list of guests.” Mr Peter Adolphus gathered 
around his person the folds of his robe de chambre, 
and with an air of kingly dignity he left the room. 

The day was spent in removing this and that 
piece of old-fashioned furniture, and replacing those 


“This vulgar gilt mantle mirror must come 
down; who ever heard of such being in any gentee/ 
house, they are only seen in taverns, and all those 
coarse pictures of horses, hounds and daubed fe- 
male faces must be swept from’ the room. Those 
windsor chairs are intolerable, so are the carpets ; 
but, however, the former are not required now, it 
is the fashion to stand altogether, and as we will 
have dancing, the latter can be removed out of 
sight.” 

Emilie and Josephine made every necessary 
arrangement with all possible despatch, while poor 
Mrs. B. stood by petrified with astonishment at 
the fate of her “dear high priced mirror,” and 
Browny’s pictures, that had hung up ever since 
their marriage, but old things and old people must 
give way before the rapid tide of modern inven- 
tions. Evening found them seated around a table, 
consulting about the most important duty, enume- 
rating those to be invited. Pierre Adolphus had 
emerged from his morning’s dishabille, and now 
appeared in the full blaze of parlor costume, also 
Emilie and Josephine, who, to tell the truth, were 
quite pretty and delicate looking girls. The old 
man sat beside another table, engrossed in the in- 
teresting details of “ prices-current” in his daily 
paper, while Mrs. B.’s fingers were dexterously 
seeding some plumbs, “ which,” as she said, “ did 
not require any knowledge of French to under- 
stand.” Richard, much to their relief, soon entered 
with a large basket filled with beautiful embossed 
cards, paper envelopes, seals and ribbons. In a 
few moments the girls were rapidly calling a host 
of names for Peter to write. 

The Hamiltons, Montaignes, Greys, Westons, 
Cliftons and Mr. Sinclaire, whom you know very 
well. 

Mr. Brownslow’s paper fell from his hand. 

‘** What the deuce are you talking about, children. 
Those big fish never troubled you any, and why 
should you be bothering yourselves about them?” 

“Papa, we did not insinuate having been trou- 
bled by any of them, we intend inviting them to 
our soirée,” remarked Josephine. 

The old man nearly turned his didapper person 
out of his chair. 

** And pray are you fools enough to think they 
will belittle themselves so much as to come here. 
Why, I suppose Miss Almeria Cliffton would not 
hesitate to trot your invitation back, and ask you 
what was meant by it. Indeed, I think she would 
serve you right, and I actually would not be sorry.” 

“True politeness pertains less to rank than to 
real goodness of heart, and fashionable, aristocratic 
people generally possess it—therefore, we need not 
fear such an impolite act from the well-bred Miss 
Clifton, who smiled upon me most graciously wher 
I told her Mr. Sinclaire was a ci-devant friend of 





more modern, some borrowed, but the greater 
number Aired. 


mine.” Peter’s pale blue eyes looked volumes as 
he bent it upon his amazed father, who was imme- 
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diately silenced. ‘The cards were all closed in 
envelopes, which were directed in the most delicate 
hand possible, and that very important basiness 
was completed. Mr. B. finished his paper. 

“ Well,” said he, “I only want to know what 
I am to do for company. J suppose, as I have to 


as others see us” was denied them, and with eager 
fluttering hearts, they awaited the day of their sur- 
passing soirée. It came—Sol arose in all his glo- 
rious radiance—even the Heavens looked propi- 
tivus—but the morn had not basked long in his 
sunny rays, ere there poured in a number of apolo- 


bear the brunt of the expense, I may cabbage in a|getic cards and notes for the Misses Browns- 


few old friends, for I am sure I do not know any 
you’ve mentioned, save in a business capacity.” 


low—until the few left who had accepted, would 
indeed be too few to term the gathering, a soirée. 


“Who do you wish, Papa?” asked Josephine, | All they could do, was to hurriedly write invita- 


anxiously. 


tions to the most genteel of their acquaintance 


“Why, there’s Jim Porker, you know, wife, it | amongst the tradesmen and mechanies—as it would 
would not do to slight him, he was your old beau,|never do, after Mons. Nicola had succeeded so 
and he might think I still had a grudge against |admirably in his preparations, and after all their 
him. Tom Jones, my fellow tradesman, who has |trouble and expense, not to make some sort of a 
done me so many favors; John Shanty, the carpen- display. Mrs. B. declared it would be an unheard 
ter ; Bob Fletcher, the coachmaker; Bill Dixon, the |of waste of French good things—and at any rates, 


grocer, and—” 


there was some consolation, that Miss Almeria 


“Mon Dieu! I should never have courage to|Cliftén had not declined the invitation, neither had 
show my face,” warmly exclaimed Peter, “if such|Mr. Sinclaire. Never mind, the Hamilton and 
vulgar specimens of mechanics are permitted to Montague’s notes would show to wonderful advan- 
mingle promiscuously with the ton of societé. The|tage in the card basket—people would see they 
world would cry ‘Motley was the mean’ at Mr, | were acquaintances of theirs—and that was some 


Brownslow’s soirée.” 


honor in theeyesof many. Poor Richard’s second 


Josee had recourse to her usual coaxing, for she |t°Ur Was not so extended, but certainly his suc- 
certainly appeared to be the favorite with Papa,|°®SS Was greater, for he even brought back an- 
and notwithstanding Mr. B.’s sincere friendship | 8°: which were highly favorable, and still ho- 
for his old chums, he was forced to resign his will | Ping, that all would pass off as it should, the girls, 
by resigning them, his wife adding the consolotary jaded and worried almost to exhaustion, retired to 


remark : 


their chamber to array themselves for the soirée ; 


You know, old man, we can have a scrap dinner and whilst they are attending to the onerous du- 
and invite those you desire, besides many more—for ties of the toilet we will return to Almeria Clifton. 
I dare say they would enjoy a good warm meal in| Happy indeed is that man who 
the day time much more than the flummeries at a/| “Is pleased with his own state, and were he free to choose 


sworay.” 
Calling them a set of run mad Frenchified apes 
the good unpretending soul retired for the night 


Would make his fate his choice.” 


CHAPTER ILI. 


’ 


All was arranged to the entire satisfaction of “ Vain show and noise intoxicate the brain, 
Peter, the girls and Mrs. B., and early the next Begin with giddiness, and end in pain.”—- Young. 
morning, Richard was rigged out in an old cast off “The bubble bursts,—and we are what we are.” 
suit of Pierre’s—a fine basket given him, filled Wordsworth. 


with the precious, beautiful and highly scented invi- Although it is not altogether compatible with 
tations, to be duly delivered. The Brownslows|American refinement and common usage, to be 
were determined to astonish even the Hamiltons | introduced into a ladies’ private dressing room, but 


and Cliftons. 
To inspire proper esteem and consideration 


then, reader, as we have fallen in so sociably by 


,|the way, during our narrative we'll still continue 


should be the grand object of our conduct, for|©UT unreserved familiarity, and daringly enter the 
without it, the relations of society would be a hu-|8acred precincts of Miss Almeria Clifton’s boudoir, 
miliation and punishment, but no one can secure where we will no doubt become initiated into some 
such, unléss he is “armed within” and self-sus- of those mighty occult doings, which the unwea- 


tained by true principles, for "tis only 
‘ Moral grandeur that makes the mighty man.” 


ried finger of vanity never fails to perform. Be- 
fore a small table, with a looking glass before and 
one behind—covered with pomatums, perfumery, 


Blank and crest fallen would the aspiring Browns-} little boxes, and all the various parapharnalia of 
low’s have felt, could they have followed Richardy{a lady’s toilet, sat Almeria Clifton, preparing 
and have beheld the looks of astonishment, the|for the Brownslows soirée. Notwithstanding she 
smiles of scorn, the shrugs of contempt, the words| had selected one of her plainest dresses—saying 
of ridicule manifested by those invited, when their{“‘any thing would be good enough for such a 
glossy cards were received. But ignorance was|party”—yet the same artful array of her face and 


indeed to them a bliss—that gift to “‘ see ourselves 





head-gear had to be as carefully studied, as if she 
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was to appear in the saloons of the most fashion- 
able aristocrats. Her art even compelled and 
taught her to become her own coiffeur, for not even 
to one of that dexterous race, would she have dared 
to expose her natural deficiences. Are you a phre- 
nologist reader? because I do not know a finer 
head than hers to give a practical illustration of 
the organ of secretiveness, whose size was ex- 
ceeding belief, while that of conscientiousness was 
lamentably deficient. ‘The rouge was rubbed in— 
then the white powder—the tweezers and crayon 
made the brow perfect—the vermillion tint clearly 
defined the fresh lip—and those polished ivories 
were securely fixed—while the delicate hand and 
correct eye carefully adjusted those dark glossy 
ringlets in a-la-mode style, as she twined a wreath 
of white moss roses, so emblematical of youth, in 
the rich plaits behind. It was finished—and that 
to perfection—at least so thought Almeria, when 
she rose to ring her bell for a servant. 

“ Send Evora to me,” said she impatiently, “I 
am waiting for her to arrange my dress.” 

She was quickly obeyed—Evora stood by her 
with the dress in her hand, and never had a queen 
a more beautiful waiting maid—for, even in her 
plain, every-day dress, she looked more lovely than 
all the most studious art could ever have rendered 
her imperious companion. After enduring, with 
angelic patience, her many petulant flouts—unkind 
remarks, and discontented airs, Evora at length 
had the satisfaction of seeing Almeria give the 
finishing touch to her toilet. 

““T never saw you so plainly dressed,” said she 
gently —* I think Edward Lorimor’s eye will be at- 
tracted by your charming simplicity, for he always 
admires such in a lady’s appearance.” 

Had not the rouge been so thickly laid upon Al- 
meria’s cheek, a slight increase of color would 
have been perceived on hearing Evora’s remark. 
She unkindly pushed away the soft hand from her 
arm, that had just then assisted in clasping her 
bracelet. 

“*] suppose such is the dait you always use to 
lure him,” replied she, tauntingly, “as also that 
‘eternal smile’ you wear, and naiveié of manner. 
I do despise so much of art and intrigue ina young 
girl—especially when it is practised on one so old 
as Edward Lorimor.” 

More changing than the evening sky of an Eas- 
tern clime, was the face of Evora Beaufort, as 
she listened to so unmerited a charge. At first, 
her mild hazle eye beamed with a dazzling lustre, 
and her playful smiling lip was curled with the 
deepest indignation—but the emotions of anger or 
revenge were not permitted to impress their seal 
long upon a face formed to be a mirror of every 
amiable feeling—those expressions passed away, 
giving place to the same sweetness that always 
lingered there. She silently elasped the other 
bracelet, and as she lifted her head, a gem, brighter 





than those gleaming on Almeria’s arm, was the 
only trace of aroused feeling, resting on her chan- 
ging cheek. 

Mrs. Clifton met her daughter in the parlor, 
saying “ she only awaited her departure, to attend 
her regular prayer meeting, as she supposed she 
did not care how early she went to the Browns- 
lows—for they would doubtless think every thing 
she did was right—I am glad,” added she, “ you 
have wisely spared an elegant dress from the con- 
tamination of such rough people as you will pro- 
bably meet there.” 

“Oh! I dare say some of the first will accept, 
as I understand every body is invited,—if I did 
not think so, I can assure you I would not go. | 
have promised Mr Sinclaire to pay a visit with him 
before we drive there, as it will be immaterial how 
short a stay we make in such an element. Here 
Evora, while I’m gone, trim my pelerine with 
lace, I shall want it to-morrow. 

“Yes, rejoined Mrs. C., if you finish it time 
enough, dont forget my handkerchief—you have 
been very idle lately. Be sure to put out the hall 
lamp after we leave—for oil is so very expensive.” 

Mr. Sinclaire was punctual to the hour appointed, 
and soon the mother and daughter left Evora alone 
with her own sad thoughts and a plenty of work 
to employ her time. But solitude nor work could 
ever have so shaded her bright face with such sad- 
ness, as she leaned it upon her fair hand, while the 
long curls fell unrestrained o’er her bedewed cheeks. 

“ Ah, what an unenviable lot is mine,” murmur- 
ed she,—“ treated little better than a menial—the 
target for unwearied scorn and petulance—while a 
kind word scarce ever bids me forget the many 
so wounding to my feelings. Can it be my fault? 
Perhaps I am not so grateful as I ought to be, and 
do not evince it in my conduct towards Mrs. Clif- 
ton—and sometimes I am heedless and resentful 
towards Almeria—but really she is so very unkind, 
and often unjust in her remarks to me. Well, I'll 
make renewed exertions to please them more than 
I have done, so I wont despair yet awhile. But 
oh! mine is indeed a heart-wearing and a heart- 
aching servitude—it is truly a sad thought, that 
not one being in the wide world cares for me now.” 

*Wili you not except me?” said a kind voice, 
as a hand was laid gently upon her bowed head. 

Evora started, as if some horrible apparition had 
appeared before her—but when she beheld those 
friendly eyes beamingly bent upon her face, she 
smiled joyously, and eagerly seized his hand, ex- 
claiming— 

“* How you alarmed me, Mr. Lorimor—a voice 
from the tombs could scarcely have horrified me 
more. I was in the very depths of the deepest 
blues, and giving vent to an unusual fit of discon- 
tent—I am glad you have dispersed it, for { by no 
means delight in such. Pray, how did you enter 
the room so silently, without even ringing ihe bell?” 
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“7 met a servant going out, who told me I would 
find no one at home but yourself, in the parlor, and 
so great was his hurry, that he permitted me to 
be my own usherer. Your vaporous fit was so 
absorbing and spell-binding, I might probably have 
heard some interesting and tell-tale soliloquy ; how- 
ever, your last words were all I heard—what a la- 
ment for one so young and lovely as you, in which 
I hope you will admit of some exceptions. He 
then drew her to a sofa like some favorite child 
and seated himself beside her. 

“ Certainly,” replied she, looking innocently into 
his face, “I always except you—at least I do in 
my heart, if I dont in my expressions. Would 
that every one were as kind to me as you.” 

“One must indeed have a heart destitute of all 
those refreshing springs of kindliness and affection, 
and a nature colder than an iceberg, not to feel an 
interest and love for you.” 

“Ah! you view me with a too partial eye,” said 
she, taking his hand and pressing it to her soft 
round cheek; but why are you not at the party to 
night, for I understand the world and his wife are 
invited ?” 

“An hour hence will be time enough to go, as 
it is already early. I came for the purpose of 
spending the interim with you, thinking I would 
find you alone.” 

Edward Lorimor’s voice and countenance ex- 
pressed an evident embarrassment, that caused 
Evora to look at him inquiringly. 

“ How old are you, Evora?” asked he, musingly. 
“]T presume you are not of that particular age, to 
deem the question impertinent?” 

“Not I indeed,” said she, launghing—“ though 
Mrs. Clifton sometimes says I am too old to be so 
full of childish fancies and ways—and then she 
tells me I am too young to be in the parlor, or to 
think of dressing fashionably. Let me see (count- 
ing her fingers) I shall soon be siateen—dear me! 
it seems but yesterday when I heard the last in- 
junction of my dying aunt, bidding me to be an 
obedient, respectful child to Mrs. Clifton, who had 
kindly promised to take charge of me. That was 
three long years ago.” 

How beautiful even when sad and tearful was 
the face of Evora Beaufort! It would have been 
difficult to have decided when she looked most 
lovely. She was one that charmed the gaze be- 
cause a soul was there, and who seemed 


“To know no language, save the language of the heart.” 


Her companion remained silent. 
“‘ And pray,” continued she, after a pause, “may 
I put the same question to you; for if Almeria 
thinks you so very old, I know J do not.” 
Edward Lorimor’s handsome face lost its deep 
shade of seriousness, when he put back the falling 


‘‘ Will you promise not to change your opinion 
when I tell you my age—but probably I had better 
not, for fear you would then think me too venera- 
ble to sympathize with all your joys and sorrows.” 
“Oh no! you need not fear any such change in 
me. If you were a Methuselah I would not care, 80 
old father Time spared his sear on your kind heart.” 
Something trembled upon Edward’s lip—but a 
moment’s reflection restrained its expression, and 
he replied, with some gayety— 

‘‘ Like you, I will soon see another birth-day, 
which will be my ¢hirty-sixth. Am I now trans- 
formed into an old grand-father, fit only to tell you 
simple tales ?” 

“ Really you are right old, but not so decidedly 
ancient as all that. You would be just the age for 
Almeria Clifton,” said Evora, thoughtfully. 

“Why not for Evora Beaufort toot Look not 
so surprised, dear girl, when I add another confes- 
sion—viz, that I do truly, wholly love you, and 
would prize this little hand above the value of 
worlds.” He took it and pressed his lips upon it, 
but no answer fell from Evora, whose look was 
full of puzzled incredulity. Her young heart lay 
pulseless, as her hand rested motionless in Ed- 
ward’s, while the power of, speech seemed utterly 
denied her parted lips. \ 

“ Yes,. Evora, strange as my confession may 
seem, tis as true as truth itself, that I love you; 
and I find concealment can no longer be preserved, 
when my happiness is so centred in another. Al- 
though more than twice your age, yet the foun- 
tain of feelings within my bosom has never before 
been moved by the spirit of Love. I have looked 
upon beauty with only a passing admiration—l 
have mingled with the busy gay in the shining 
throng of fashion; I have basked in the sparkling 
light of wit and intellectual fascination—nay, I 
have seen life in its every phase, but never has my 
heart been so wholly and magically bound, as by 
that nameless power, which you alone possess over 
me. Say then, Evora, that you do not think me 
too uncongenial for a return of your own fresh and 
youthful affections t” 

Gradually Evora’s head fell—while o’er her 
pale cheek there rushed the tide of eloquent crim- 
son. Edward felt the pressure of his hand gently 
returned—a few muttered words escaped those 
beautiful lips—they were sweetly low—but not too 
faint to escape the eager ear that hung upon each 
one—whose import doubtless justified the warm 
caress he bestowed upon the fair girl. 

“Truly is my past life of solitary coldness morc 
than fully cancelled by the bliss of this moment,” 
said the happy looking Lorimor. 

Perehance, reader, you may not be one to.sym- 
pathize with the ecstasy of two so happy in mu- 
tual love, because there may not thrill an answer- 





curls from the smiling Evora’s brow—saying, ear- 
nestly, * 


ing echo within your own bosom—and as nothing 
saddens us more than to turn from mirth and glad 
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faces to our own internal gloom and desolation, we 
will therefore leave the lovers alone, with their 
bliss and tender outpourings, for they doubtless, 
(as all do) desire it. 

That night, Edward Lorimor left Evora as her 
betrothed—and well might the latter fear a repri- 
mand for not finishing her allotted task, yet I am 
pretty confident those of her own fair sex, (always 
so sympathizing) who have ever sought that dear 
retirement, to ponder over an agitating proposal, 
and indulge in Elysian dreams, will readily excuse 
the forgetful Evora. As to the judgment of those 
of sterner moulds, they are too ignorant of the 
delicate structure and labyrinths of a woman’s 
heart, to be capable of passing a just sentence. 
We will therefore leave her, to roam through 
those flowery fields of fancy, as she again and 
again asks herself, ‘can it be, that one like him 
loves so thoughtless and childish a being as my- 
self,” while we follow Edward Lorimor to the 
Brownslows soirée. 

‘You are unusually fashionable, Mr. Lorimor,” 
said Almeria Clifton, as Edward greeted her with 
more than ordinary cordiality. ‘I congratulate 
you upon the exercise of such good taste and judg- 
ment, in not inhaling such an atmosphere as this 
so long as I have.” She glanced around the room 
with ineffable contempt, while she leaned with all 
het graceful ease upon the: arm of the Parisian 
looking Sinclaire. Edward’s eye followed hers, 
but not with the same expression, for his heart was 
the seat of too much érue nobility, and his mind 
of a cast too elevated to look down upon any fel- 
low being with disdain, when he was the recipient 
of their courtesy and kindness. 

“ Your dizzy height of fashionable notoriety has 
probably subjected you to attentions, that would 
never be bestowed upon one so humble as myself,” 
remarked he gallantly. ‘“ ”Tis a dangerous eleva- 
tion, Miss Clifton, you occupy, which, to many of 
your worshipped sex, often has proved self-destroy- 
ing.” 

“You are likewise unusally complimentary,” re- 
plied the flattered Almeria. “1 had just unwil- 
lingly consented to prolong my revolution in this 
strange orbit until after supper, which consent I do 
not regret now, that your familiar face beams upon 
me in this motley crowd. I believe you are slight- 
ly acquainted with our hostess and daughters?” 
Almeria’s dark eyes flashed the deepest scorn. 

“Yes, and your question reminds me of my neg- 
lect in not paying my devoirs to them.” 

Edward moved from her side. 

“« Pshaw, ¢hey would never be sensible of your 
remissness. I dare say they know nothing about 
such forms of civility. J never thought of honor- 
ing them thus—for I had no sooner entered the 
door, than the old lady obsequiously took my shaw! 
and furs, assailing me with a thousand thanks for 
accepting their invitation. Mons. Pierre begged 





the honor of being my usherer, and the two sim- 
pering girls looked unutterably grateful whew I 
swept past them in all my dignity. Poor things, 
they also looked imploringly to me for an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Sinclaire, but I was resolved not to 
gratify them,or subject Aim to such an annoyance.” 

“Ts it possible, that any one, of the slightest 
pretensions to common politeness, could be guilty 
of such an act of wilful neglect—and permit me to 
be candid in adding, unkind rudeness,” exclaimed 
Lorimor, with evident disgust. “‘ Excuse me, I 
cannot incur a similar imputation, by any longer 
delaying my greetings.” 

“Pon my word,” cried the chagrined Almeria. 
“ Edward Lorimor looked quite ferocious, as if the 
Brownslows were worth a resentful feeling. Do 
mark Mrs. B.’s furnace-like face as she receives 
his respectful devoirs. If innate nobility depended 
upon the richness of ones blood, I fancy she would 
be a pretty full specimen, judging by the mantling 
color of her peony face. All the lumber of learn- 
ing, which the small head of Mons. Pierre could 
contain, would never make him passable—and all 
the polish of accomplishments, or the highest touch 
of fashionable dress, would never banish that ple- 
beian stamp of the smirking daughters.”’ 

‘“O scandal, thou sweetner of a feast.” Alme- 
ria’s haughty lip had hardly thus vented her boiling 
spleen, when Mr. Peter Adolphus Brownslow reve- 
rentially made his obeisance, requesting the honor 
of her hand, as they “ were about to trip the light 
fantastic toe.” Minerva must now drop her hel- 
met, and the rest of her sisters resign their seve- 
ral sceptres to Terpsichore, whose all potent sway 
would alone be acknowledged. 

“Excuse me,” replied she, not deigning to look 
at his stately majesty ; “‘I never dance quadrilles, 
they are too obsolete since the dear delightful waltz 
was introduced—besides,” added she, “‘1 wish to 
reserve myself for Gen. Staunton’s ball to-morrow 
night; I prefer being now merely a looker on in 
Venice.” 

“Ah! then, I will claim the honor of a waltz 
with you, as doubtless I may saunter in and flatter 
for a while in that bright circle, if it be only to 
escape the tedium of oppressive study.” (Poor 
Peter, what a misfortune to be blessed with so dril- 
liant an imagination, for surely to it alone you are 
indebted for an invitation to Gen. Staunton’s.) 
‘“‘ How delightful, Miss Clifton,” continued he, “to 
‘peep from the loop holes of retreat’ upon a giddy 
world, and still not partake of its follies or weak- 
nesses. My books are my principal companions— 
no draught is so delightful to me, as those I sip 
from Hippocrene’s pellucid fountain, but occasion- 
ally a physical exhaustion subjects me to atrabila- 
riousness, which, however, soon evaporates, when 
I sun myself in beauty's eye, or deign to jostle 
amongst the ‘ mighty stir of this babel’ pour passer /e 
temps. By the way, enteg@ez vous le Francais ?” 
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Peter carelessly smoothed down his Byronic col- 
lar. Almeria drew herself up with all her exclu- 
sive dignity, while she scanned Mr. Peter Adolphus 
from his elaborately curled head, which often caus- 
ed his doating parents and sisters to wonder “ that 
one so small could carry all he knew,” down to 
his sharp pointed, high heeled boot. At length, 
as if fully satisfied that that one look was answer 
enough, she turned to Sinclaire saying— 

“ Helas! Monsieur, do you not think a ‘ little 
learning is a dangerous thing’ ”’—and with a loud 
laugh, she again bent her eye upon the immova- 
ble Peter, asking —* Savez vouz quiest ce, Mon- 
sieur-la, vis-a-vis to your sister Milly ?”. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” quickly answered Peter ; “‘ you 
know, Miss Clifton, politeness, interest and unto- 
ward circumstances often compel us to mingle with 
uncongenial people gregariously. I dare say poor 
Emilie is now suffering mentally, in consequence 
of her present juxtaposition and apparently Aomi- 
letical intercourse with those around her.” 

“* Pray, who and what is Mr. Jenkins,” said Al- 
meria; ‘“‘he looks very like a shoemaker I have 
seen in Bonde street. I do believe he is the very 
identical one, who furnishes our servants shoes. 
What girl is that dancing with Edward Lorimor— 
if he is not actually listening as respectfully to her 
conversation, as if she was a” Peter inter- 
rupted her from finishing her invidious comparison. 

“Miss Sawdust is indeed quite a savant young 
lady, highly accomplished and recently returned 
from the same boarding school, my sisters were 
educated at.” 

“Is that Mary Sawdust, the carpenter’s daughter ? 
I might have thought so, for her stiff, straight 
figure looks as if it had been ruled and lined by 
her father’s measuring rule. I vow there’s a mil- 
liner’s daughter, with her plentiful garden of arti- 
ficial flowers and dangling ribbons, the fac simile 
of her mother’s last block, and I suppose next to 
her is the heiress of a mantua-maker, judging by 
the tight whaleboned fit of her dress. Really, Mr. 
Sinclaire, you ought to submit to an introduction 
to some of these ladies, doubtless Mons. Browns- 
low will perform the ceremony of your presenta- 
tion.” 

“It would be supervacaneous for me to assent, 
as Miss Clifton must be aware her law is my de- 
light—in willing chains she binds me, for ‘ beauty 
always draws us by a single hair.’ ” 

Mr. Sinclaire was just at that moment called to 
another room, and as Almeria reluctantly withdrew 
her arm from his, Peter bowingly presented his, 
but she declared the heat of the room was too op- 
pressive to endure such an approximation. Not 
at all daunted, he still maintained his position, and 
had just resumed the conversation, when his arm 
was roughly pulled, while a stentorian voice salu- 





at last, for your mother and I had trouble enough 
in forcing our way through this big jam of a crowd— 
well, how are you old fellow? I did not expect to 
see such a grand party when I dropped in to pay 
you a social, every day visit; I hope I’m nice enough 
looking, aint 1?” 

Peter’s easy flow of speech was lost in wonder 
at the vexatious interruption, which was conside- 
rably increased, when his eye fell upon his panting 
mother close behind, Her sleeves were rolled 
half up, disclosing to view her large red arms— 
her cap, decorated with orange colored ribbon and 
flowers, was set more jauntily upon her head, while 
the longest sort of strings hung upon her broad ex- 
pansive bust—in her hand, she held a tremendous 
turkey feathered fan, which she flapped with all 
the vehemence of a whirlwind across the face of 
the shrinking Almeria. 

“Indeed, you may well complain of the heat,” 
said she, puffing like some steam engine, “ the girls 
would have more coals than usual put in the grate,— 
we dont mind expense in any thing for our sworay, 
but I reckon ’tis the breaths of so many persons 
that makes the heat so overpowering. But grin 
and endure it my dear, we'll soon be cooled by 
some des-glaces. Dont you dance? La Pet—- 
Pierre 1 mean, what in the world has become of 
your polifeness! why dont you ask Miss Almira to 
join the same cotillion with Emilie and Josephine? 
I am sure you need not fear being too conspicuous, 
for your coat fits as well as Mr. Sinclaire’s.” 

Almeria had in vain retreated from the good 
bustling Mrs. B., until she felt the wall would pre- 
vent another move, and she resigned herself to the 
terrible approximation of mother and son, although 
the latter’s attention had been somewhat monopo- 
lized by his intruding friend. “I am glad,” con- 
tinued Mrs. B., “ you were so complaisant as to stay 
and see our supper, for I think you will enjoy the 
eatables, every thing, meats and all, were cooked 
by a Frenchman. J thought as every thing was 
done different now-a-days, and the crowd would be 
so great the people wouldn’t know what to call for, 
that we ought to have bills of fare, but Pierre 
wouldn’t hear of it. Weold folks have to give way. 
I dare say, Miss Almira, your pious, godly mo- 
ther has to do the like by you, especially respect- 
ing having dancing in our houses, when we are 
members of the church. The best way to get over 
our strict parson is to let it all appear accidentally 
done. 1 do wish our ministers of the Gospel would 
grant us some sort of a thing, (I dont know the 
name, Pierre called it too the other day,) that they 
say the biggest Pope in Rome does to his great 
people, and let us do as we choose about dancing, 
for it is a monstrous inoffensive amusement.” 

If Almeria’s every look betrayed the most su- 
preme disgust for the mother, it was not at all di- 





ted him : 
“ How-dye-do, Pete—I’m duced glad to see you 
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minished or relieved on seeing Peter move nearer, 
as if about to introduce his friend. And never had 
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her eye rested on a more unique, queer looking 
figure. His square-built, cumbrous person, was 
encased in “righteous blue ;” the coat was gar- 
nished with countless huge brass buttons, and the 
pantaloons were of a paler shade, which, in their 
fit, somewhat resembled the Turkish trowsers. A 
collar of knee deep dimensions, surmounted a yel- 
low neckerchief, which was carefully tied in a dou- 
ble knot, and then crossed over pompous ruffles, 
whose undulating motions were not a little re- 
strained by the weight of a saucer breast pin, on 
which was elaborately painted two loving doves, 
sipping from a bowl of Capid’s nectar. A vest of 
marigold tint, over which shone a massive large 
linked chain, completed his dress. The head piece 
of this bust of god-like man, was of Herculean 
size, boasting a Juxuriant abundance of carotty hair, 
that hung in heavy array over a face as redolent 
with: good humor, as it bore the visible stamp of 
exposure tothe sun. He flourished a handker- 
chief of divers colors in his hand as he approached 
Almeria. 

“ Allow me to introduce Mr. Dobbins to you 
Miss Clifton,” said Peter, with an angular bow. 

“Very glad to see you Miss—tho’ 1 may be a 
strange chap to you—yet I’ve heard about you, 
when you used to live in the place where I went 
to college. I tell you what, I did fool the old 
folks at home, also, the old professors, for they 
thought I was a monstrous hard student.” 

“You have mistaken my name probably—for I 
am confident you never heard of, or saw me in any 
such place,—we reside in this city.” 

“Yes I know you do now, at least Pete tells me 
so—but that’s no reason you never lived any where 
else ; however, if I never saw you before, the stu- 
dents used to talk about a Miss Almiray Clifton ; 
but surely you cant be the same one, for they call- 
ed her rather old maidenish, and you look as fresh 
as a clover shining in the dew.” 

* You are very familiarly complimentary. I am 
well convinced, that were you once seen, one could 
hardly ever forget the vision.” 

‘Much obleeged to you Miss. Pete told me you 
were very civil to young men, and the students 
said the same ; but, as I never like to impose my- 
self on any lady, I always am pretty free spoken. 
You see as how, my father was an overseer, who, 
feeling often the plaguey disadvantages of having 
no book-learning, when my uncle left me a legacy, 
(he was a bachelor, thanks to reading so much of 
Mr. Pope’s notions about the tender sex,) he ad- 
vised me to go to college. Now, I had often 
thirsted to drink from that wonderful spring Squire 
Nonsense’s son used to call education; and as I 
used to let the horse guide the plough, while I read 
some tattered book, I thought I might turn out 
something great, like one of our statesmen who 
used todo the same, sol determined not to trot 
through life as hard as my poor father, and off I 





started for the college. I managed to wheedle a 
license out of the old professor, while I fooled the 
whole set by my lavish expenditure of money. 
The dear girls, who were as plenty as blackberries 
in them parts, were completely gulled, for you know 
they always give more smiles to a lawyer and doc- 
tor, and poor ‘things they never dreampt all the 
time, I was only an old overseer’s son.” 

*T thought you never imposed yourself upon 
any lady?” said Almeria, es he paused to take 
breath ; and I can assure you, a stranger like my- 
self, cannot feel interested in a history of your 
parentage, or classical career,” 

Classical,” echoed Mr. Dobbins, with a hearty 
laugh ; “bless you, Miss Almiray, I never dipped 
into them sort of secret sciences. All I cared for, 
was a placard with the gilt letters ‘ Mr. ‘Timothy 
Dobbins, Attorney at Law,’ which now hangs pretty 
staringly at the court-house, a few miles from here. 
I thought, before I entered into the clatter and 
clash of my professional career, that I would step 
into the city, and see what my old friend Pete was 
doing. Never mind, old fellow,” added he, slap- 
ping Peter on his back, “If our good fathers are 
tailors and overseers, we can trip it away now with 
the ladies as well as any body, for we can boast 
that placard, you know;——those dig letters ‘ At- 
torney at Law’ are very precious—aint they *” 

Peter replied with surpassing dignity— 

“You evinced good judgment and taste in the selec- 
tion of your profession. Imyself had rather be even 
an obscure defender of my country’s civil code, than 
to bask in all the wealth and purchased splendor of 
an ignodble mechanic, or a successful speculating ten- 
tative dealer in cloth and woman’s gear. What sci- 
ence could be more ennobling than that of litigation— 
the preservation of man’s liberties and rights !— 
who so deserving of the pedestal of eminence, as 
he who pleads for, and supports those unalienable 
rights, without which we would be levelled with 
the savage and forever tossed on the estuating 
waves of anarchy, discord and inhumanity. To 
ascend this great apex is my daily aspiration.” 

“T have no doubt such eloquence as you pos- 
sess, Pete,” replied Mr. Dobbins, slapping him 
more furiously than at first, “ will ensure you 
success, and future generations will own you a real 
ignis fatuus light through the bogs and quagmires 
of law and justice. Come, let us banish all pro- 
fessional cares, and as Bill Shakspeare says, ‘ throw 
law as well as physic to the dogs.’ Pon my soul, 
I feel in for a job of love; I mean to flutter awhile 
in the court of Cupid, and I think (glancing around 
the room) I will have a first rate chance here among 
such a host of pretty girls,— what do you think of 
my determination, Miss Almiray.” | 

This inquiry was followed by the action of pul- 
ling up his plentiful collar and drawing off his bus- 
kin gloves, displaying a hand of no small size, and 
not unlike the speckled surface of a guinea’s egg, 
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which he passed through his pendent locks, causing 
every golden hair to show its exact length by a 
setaceous obedience. 

Ere Almeria could reply, Mrs. Brownslow ap- 
proached, loudly announcing that supper was ready. 
Mr. Timothy Dobbins extended his hand, while 


Peter Adolphus, bowingly offered his arm to Alme- |. 


ria, who gave an agonizing glance around in quest 
of Mr. Sinclaire. What was she to do, for she 
certainly would go forever without a supper—nay, 
she would die before she accepted the escortage of 
either. But her fears were allayed when she saw 
her own elegant, refined Sinclaire making his way 
towards her. 

“For Heaven’s sake come to my rescue and 
take me home, or any where, so I am released 
from such bores and uncouth creatures aping man. 
Positively my every nerve is unstrung, and I am 
exhausted with the clatter of vulgar tones.” 

Mr. Timothy Dobbins’ large white eyes grew 
larger with astonishment, and shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he turned to ask Peter “if that tall, whiskered 
animal-looking man was a lawyer or doctor, to cut 
them out so nicely ?” But Peter’s motions had been 
as rapid in leaving Timothy as Almeria’s, so he 
was forced to follow on with the crowd to the sup- 
per room. As they entered, or rather poured into 
the small back dining-room where the tables were 
arranged, Mrs. Brownslow’s voice was heard above 
that of every one— 

“You all must excuse the smallness of the room, 
the girls and Pierre would have a set down table, and 
I thought as many Mcould chock in might come 
along—so make yourselves at home, and just help 
to whatever you may fancy.” 

“ Yes, rejoined a voice equally as loud and clear, 
and you all may cabbage too just as much as you 
choose, for these French flummeries will be of no 
service after this great sworay is over.” 

Just think, reader, it was Mr. Brownslow who 
had, unperceived by his detier-half, entered the 
room, having been disturbed in his bed by the dan- 
cing below; he said he thought it would make him 
feel young again to shake his old feet, so down he 
came, full of delight and ready for a jig. 

A dead pause followed his entrée and remark, 
but soon the clamor of voices and the bursts of 
laughter told that a reaction had taken place; all 
hands, as well as mouths, were busily obeying the 
injunctions of their kind host and hostess. Mr. 
Brownslow no sooner perceived Almeria, than he 
pushed his way towards her, dragging the horrified 
Peter with him. 

“ Here’s Pete, Miss Clifton, who can serve you 
to any thing, for he understands all the Frenchifi- 
ations, and you need not fear eating what he re- 
commends, for I dare say he has ¢asted them all.” 

“What shall 1 do,” cried Almeria, clinging to 
Sinclaire’s arm ; “ if I ever get clear of this scrape, 

Heaven defend me from such another.” 





‘Dont mind your coat so much,” continued the 

old man, as Peter endeavored to dodge him when 
he presented a glass of ice cream to Almeria. 
“You know I can cut another just as good a fit, 
and while we are in for a penny, we can throw in 
a pound, not even counting the cabbage.” 
If looks of entreaty, displeasure and various 
winks could have silenced the more than usually 
garrulous Mr. Brownslow, those that Pierre be- 
stowed upon him would have done so completely— 
but it seemed as if he had entered into the very 
life and spirit of the great sworay, which he took 
every opportunity to comment upon. The supper 
passed off, and with it the exhausted Almeria, who 
gave one long breath of relief as she threw her- 
self in the carriage, declaring, “ that all the blood 
of al! the Howards” would never make the Browns- 
lows even passably genteel. It was a most apro- 
pos moment for Sinclaire, seated beside one so 
fair and languishing, in the full enjoyment of an 
uninterrupted tete-a-tete, how could he refrain an 
unreserved confession of his ardent love and devo- 
tion t 

The offering of his enchained heart was laid at 
her shrine—it was in her power to crown his life 
with unspeakable bliss, or to blight its promising 
bud forever, by a cruel rejection. Ah! anxious 
reader, it was not in the nature of one so kind and 
considerate as Almeria so to act towards the hand- 
some and refined Sinclaire. All the annoyances 
and mortifications she had that night been subjected 
to, were fully compensated by the happy denoué- 
ment. Never, no never would she forget the 
Brownslows party, for the first proposal of mar- 
riage was the result. Though she was twenty-five, 
still twas even so. Mr. Sinclaire was the first 
offer; many had been caught in the magic circle of 
her charms, but then, they managed always to 
make a speedy retreat, ere Cupid had very seriously 
wounded them in the conflict. But Sinclaire was 
an offer not to be spurned—his mustache, whis- 
kers and Hyperian curls, were irresistible—and, 
provided “ma chére mére consented,” was her own 
soft, sweet answer. Had you been in Almeria’s 
situation, fair reader, I am sure you would have 
done likewise ; and it would be better for many, did 
they but look well and regard thus carefully their 
first offer. But our interest and sympathy must 
not be wholly bestowed upon Almeria—we will 
therefore return to our friends the Brownslows. 

The guests had all departed—the numervus lights 
flickered into waning dimness—crushed pieces of 
cakes and nutshells, instead of faded garlands, strew- 
ed the floor, and all the consequent confusion and 
desolation after a giddy revel reigned in the par- 
lor; still the family lingered there. The two girls, 
pale and haggard, sat in the sofa, looking the pic- 
ture of the deepest mortification. Pierre Adolphus 
paced the room with an air of elevated indigna- 
tion—while Mrs. Brownslow stood before the ex- 
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piring fire, a shade of anxiety having displaced her 
usual look of jolly good humor. 

““Oh! Mamma, how could you say such coarse 
things to Miss Clifton ; what must she have thought 
of our gentility, and why in the world did you per- 
mit Papa to come into the supper room? You might 
have been sure he would have exposed us by Ais vul- 
gar ignorance and shop-like sayings. What will 
become of ust We may now give up all attempts 
or hopes of ever getting into the first societé.” 

Poor Emilie entirely forgot all her exultation of 
feeling when she stood before her mirror, a few 
hours previous, arrayed in her beautiful white satin, 
as she thus gave way to a paroxyism of wounded 
pride. 

**T am off to-morrow from this now hateful place,” 
said Peter. ‘I could never show my face in pub- 
lic, after so signal a defeat. Timothy Dobbins was 
the apex of vulgarity and preposterous pretension ; 
he completed the tout ensemble of my chagrin and 
disappointment. I must hie to some more conge- 
nial cycle, where I can gather honors for myself, 
and forget my father is a plebeian tailor.” 

“What, Peter, leave your loving mother and 
family for such a trifle? Indeed, I never tried so 
hard to do my best and genteelest, but the more 
people try, the worst is always sure to happen. 
You all are very ungrateful children, to upbraid 
me for the fauxes passes of others. I do believe, 
as Shakspeare says, ‘ingratitude in a child is the 
biggest sort of a monster.’ ” 

“‘Oh! mamma, you even butcher the apothegms 
of the immortal Shakspeare. If you have any 
respect for my learning and cultivated taste, spare 
me that profanation. Yes, I am resolved to leave 
you all after this tremendous downfall of every 
cherished hope, whether you deem me ungrateful 
or not.” Peter was about retiring in all his reso- 
lute importance, notwithstanding the tender expos- 
tulations of his fond mother and sisters, when the 
short, lean figure of his father confronted him. 

“* What’s all this colliky about? Why wife, what 
are you blubbering about, and if Milly and Josee 
aint doing the very same thing after this great and 
mighty French sworay. If this is the way that 
dandified, slick-haired race do, after they give their 
grand parties, then I'll never give another. Dear 
me! I shall never be able to set things to rights in 
the shop, or get to work quietly, after sitting up so 
late.” 

“‘Oh, Papa,” cried Josee, “‘ we are undone, com- 
pletely exposed, and I fear we will never be ranked 
among the genteel.” 

“Well, well, I could have told you as much. 
You may rely on it, my children, you would do 
better and be happier to know, and never quit your 
proper place. Hereafter, take my advice, and never 
appear what you cannot with truthand propriety sup- 
port. All the sworays, French jabberings, strum- 
mings on the piano, and the furbelows of finery, 





will never make the world think any more of you, 
for forgetting you are a tailor’s daughter. Though 
this may be an insupportable stroke of mortification 
to you, yet I wont regret it if it will bring you all 
to your reasonable senses. As to you, Pete, if you 
choose, you may go just where your plaguey learn- 
ing will be of some service. J begin now to think 
I was the biggest fool of the two, in not teaching 
you to cross your legs on the board and learn the 
tailors stitch, instead of all your dabbling in law 
and languages.” 

The family cabal ended by all retiring to rest. 
Had we the power of reading the hearts of Plea- 
sure’s devotees, when exhausted satiety bids them 
seek refuge in the calm repose of solitude or slam- 
ber, what a map of infinite variety would be sketched 
out for our warning instruction and beneficial im- 
provement. Oh! that insupportable aching void! 
How the grim spectre of disappointment obtrudes 
his repulsive visage, banishing the sweetest fancies, 
and bearing on his head Folly’s cap of jingling 
bells, instead of the firm and all enduring helmet of 
Reason, while he casts his sardonic smile on the 
wreck he has wrought. Too often do men in their 
weakness 


—— “play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 
[ To be Continued.]} 
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LINES. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. Bonanay. 


“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
[ will give you rest.”—Mat. xi. 28. 
Bright words of Love, ye’re like the tears 
Which midnight sheds for faded flowers— 
Sweet as the chord untouched for years 
Of mem’ry’s harp—our childhood hours, 
When in the opening bud of life 
No blight was found to mar its brightness, 
But all its leaves with Joy were rife, 
Fanned by Hope’s wing of fairy lightness. 


Or like the beam that struggles through 

The lonely captive’s cell of sadness, 
Awak’ning with its blessed hue 

Within his heart some thoughts of gladness ; 
Welcome as breeze that fans his brow, 

When Earth on Night’s dark breast is sleeping, 
And trees and flowers in murmurs low 

Are for the golden sunshine weeping. 


Sweet as the music of the breast, 
When o’er its chords roam Hope’s bright fingers, 
And wild despair forsakes the rest 
Where oft, alas! too oft he lingers ; 
Or, like Joy’s smile of cloudless light 
Affliction’s darkest gloom dispelling, 
When, on the storm-toss’d seaman’s sight, 
A sail appears of succor telling. 


Fall not these precious words of love 
Like dew upon the soul's crushed flowers ” 
In softest tones they hreathe—above 





They’ll bloom again in fadeless bowers. 
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And are they not to erring*theart 

As sweet as thoughts of childhood’s hour, 
When sin was as a thing apart, 

As yet unfelt its Demon power? 


And steal they not like sunbeam glad, 
To cheer the soul in sin’s dark prison ; 
Chasing all anxious thoughts and sad, 
And breathing Christ thy God has risen? 
Yes! and sweet as midnight’s air of balm 
To those in satan’s chains enfolded, 
Telling of fair Religion’s calm, 
Salvation’s path by Jesus moulded. 


And breathe they not the fairest lay 

Which Hope sings to her lyre of gladness? 
Herald they not the brightest day 

That dawns on sorrow’s night of sadness? 
O yes; beneath their spell so bright, 

The soul by Sin’s fierce light’ning riven 
Awakes to life and hails the light 

Of Mercy by a Saviour given. 

Wetumka, Ala., Dec. 4th, 1843. 





PROFANE GENESIS. 
BY C. B. HAYDEN. 


The brilliant developments in every department 
of science and research, which so strikingly cha- 
racterise the present age, constitute it a golden era, 
both in the annals of the world and of the human 
mind. The discoveries of the age, which have so 
richly rewarded the labors of the artizan, student 
and philosopher in every path of their varied re- 
search, are intellectual achievements displaying the 
far-reaching power and in-dwelling strength of the 
human mind. In these revelations of the gigantic 
strength of the intellectual man may be discovered 
faint traces of that divine and bright original, in 
whose image man was first created. If, as men, 
we claim with conscious pride a natural brother- 
hood with the master minds who have achieved 
these triumphs of human genius ; if, as philanthro- 
pists, we hail these blessed results as the harbin- 
gers of social improvement and civil and political 
happiness ; with what feelings of prayerful, heart- 
felt gratitude must we as Christians regard those 
developments which have so signally advanced the 
cause of natural and revealed religion by illustra- 
ting the word and the works of God? Every por- 
tion of Holy Writ has derived confirmation and 
support from modern research, but particularly 
Genesis. This book, so long the rallying ground 
of the skeptic and infidel, now enjoys an enviable 
preéminence from the confirmation it has derived 
from the deductions of astronomy and geology res- 
pecting the origin of the planets and the physical 
history of the earth, and the researches of the his- 
torian, antiquarian and philologist into the primi- 
tive history of the human family. The external 
evidences derived from these and other sources, 


fane Genesis, corresponding with, and corrobora- 


tive of the Sacred Genesis. The evidences af- 

forded by this Profane Genesis are the more con- 

clusive, from their entire freedom from bias, as, in 

many instances, they have been derived from the 

labors of the avowed enemies of the Bible: not 
unfrequently they have been the result of researches 

professedly hostile to it, and generally, they have 

been developed by those indifferent to the cause. 

They hence, from their independence, appeal with 
equal force to believer and skeptic—to all, they 
convincingly prove the divine origin of the Bible, 
and conclusively show, that this magna charta of 
the Christian did, in truth, emanate from heaven, 
and that it bears the impress of the Great Seal of 
the King of Kings. 

As these evidences are now generally inacces- 
sible, from the scarcity, costliness and technicality 
of the works containing them, it is proposed to 
present them in a popular form, in a series of ar- 
ticles in the Southern Literary Messenger. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Sacred Genesis informs us of the existence 
of a primitive people, and makes us acquainted 
with their religion, philosophy and history, previous 
to their dispersion and consequent peopling of the 
earth. The information here given us respecting 
this people is that which all nations are most so- 
licitous to preserve. From the importance which 
every people attach to their origin and early his- 
tory, traditions respecting them are treasured with 
religious care; they constitute the chief subjects 
of the legendary songs and traditionary poetry 
which, among all nations, are the repositories of 
primitive national history, which is thus handed 
down to after ages. An examination into these 
sources should, therefore, if the Mosaical account 
be true, show a general agreement between the 
primitive history and religion of the different na- 
tions of the earth, and that given in Genesis of 
the primeval nation from which all others have 
descended. ‘The coincidences with the Sacred 
Genesis derived from these and other sources, as 
already mentioned, constitute a Profane Genesis, 
which illustrates and confirms the Sacred. The 
better to compare the two, the different subjects 
as they respectively occur in the Sacred Genesis, 
will be collated with the parallel portions of the 
Profane. 


(A.) The Creation of the World by God and His Attributes. 


We learn from Genesis, that God created Hea- 
ven, earth, and sea, and all that in them is. The 
earth, and every living thing that moveth upon it; 
the green herb of the field—the fish of the sea, 
and the foul of the air,—the firmament of the hea- 
ven, and its two great lights to give light upon the 





are so full and conclusive, as to constitute a Pro- 


earth—all, originated in his will, and were created 
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by his power. All things were made by him; and 
without him was nothing made that was made. 
We further learn from this and other portions of 
Scripture, that this “ Great First Cause” was in 
the beginning—that he is eternal, omnipresent, 
omnipotent and omniscient. 

In referring the material world to the creative 
energy of a Supreme Being, eternal, immaculate, 
self-existent, and all powerful, Genesis agrees with 
the Theogomes of the Greeks, the Hermetic Books 
of the Egyptians, the Zendevesta of the Persians, 
the Vedas of the Indians, and the King of the 
Chinese, respectively the sacred books of these 
different nations, and also conforms to the sagas 
and creeds of many other nations, both ancieat 
and modern. ‘The savage of Madagascar, though 
he does not make him the subject of his prayers 
and adorations,, yet believes in a “* Creator who has 
created ail things.”* ‘The Tlascalan creed, though 
polytheistic, yet recognizes a Superior God, with- 
out designating him by any particular name. ‘The 
Mexicans, amidst the multitude of their gods, ac- 
knowledge a Superior Deity, ‘* Teolt, or Ipalne- 
moani,”t to whom they attribute the creation of 
the heavens and the earth, and signify their know- 
ledge of him by looking toward heaven with vene- 
ration, and giving him the name of Ineffable. The 
Supreme God of the Peruvians is Pachacamac, some- 
times translated “‘ Creator of the World,’ at others, 
“the Soul of the Universe.” The Shoo-King, 
one of the five Canonical Books of the Chinese, ack- 
nowledges Shang-ty§ “‘ the Supreme Ruler” —* an 
animating intelligence, which presides over the 
world, rewarding virtue and punishing vice.” Simi- 
lar opinions obtained in the Egyptian Mythology 
respecting Ammon, the Supreme God of the Egyp- 
tians. He is thus spoken of in the Hermetic 
Books. ‘“‘ Before all things that essentially exist, 
and before the total principles there is one God” — 
“self-begotten, the only father, and who is truly 
good”—* the fountain of all things.”|| Ammon 
thus alluded to was worshipped under a variety of 
forms and names,—Nef—Nouv, or Chnouphis— 
Noub, or Choubis ;¥ all, according to Champollion, 
representing the male nature of Ammon, and sig- 
nifying Good. The female'representative of na- 
ture was Neith, an emanation from Ammon. Upon 
one of her Temples in Sais, is a hieroglyphical in- 
scription thus interpreted by Champollion; ‘* J am 
all that has been, all that is, all that will be. No 
mortal has ever raised the veil which conceals me ; 
and the fruit I have produced is the sun.” The 
language here used, strikingly corresponds with 
that used in the Scriptures to describe the Supreme 
Being. Which was, and is, and is to come—Rev. 
iv., 8. The same yesterday, to-day, and for- 


+ Park,s Pantology. 
§ Davis’ History of China. 


* Questiones Mosaicey. 
t Questiones Mosaice. 
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ever—Heb. xiii., 8. Yam that I am—Ezodus, 


iii., 14. No man hath seen God at any time— 
John i., 18. Who only hath immortality, dwel- 
ling in the light which no man. can approach 
unto; whom no man hath seen—Timothy i., 18. 
According to the ancient Persian creed, God, or 
Zeraune Akérene,* created Ormuzd, who created 
the world. Zoroaster, the Moses of the Persian 
theology, thus speaks of the Deity ;—* He is the 
Jirst, indestructible, eternal, unbegotten, indivisible, 
dissimilar ; the dispenser of all good; incompati- 
ble ; the best of the good; the wisest of the wise: 
He is the father of equity and justice, self-taught 
physical, and perfect, and wise.”+ Speaking of God 
as creator, Zoroaster says, “ He made them (pla- 
nets) six in number, and for the seventh, he cast 
into the midst the fire of the sun.” The earlier 
creed of the Greeks, as contained in Theogonies 
and other Orphic Poems, recognizes the same be- 
lief, as will be seen from the following quotation 
by Eusebius, from the Orphic Poems ;—* Zeus is 
the first,—Zeus the thunderer is the last,—Zeus 
is the head,—Zeus is the middle, and by Zeus all 
things were fabricated. Zeus is the foundation of 
the earth and of the starry heaven,—Zeus is the 
King. He is the author of universal life.”’+ The 
later opinions of the philosophers, respecting the 
Deity and his attributes, though similar, were some- 
what modified, as has been repeatedly shown by 
modern scholars. Plato taught, “that there is an 
intelligent cause, which is the origin of all spiritual 
being, and the former of the material world.”— 
“God is the Supreme Intelligence, incorporeal, 
without beginning, end, or change, and capable of 
being perceived only by the mind.”{ While the 
philosophers conformed in their opinions to those 
of the earlier creed and of Genesis, respecting the 
existence of God and his attributes, yet they use 
the word Maker, in reference to God, in a modified 
sense, signifying that God did not originate the 
matter, out of which the world was created, but 
that he only redrranged it.§ This opinion was ane- 
cessary consequence of another notion of the same 
school, that “‘ nothing can be produced out of that 
which has no existence.” Sophocles says, 
“There is really but one God, 


The maker of heaven and earth, 
And sea, and winds. 


~The following quotation from the “ Phenomena” 

of Aratus,a Grecian poet who flourished about 270 
B. C., contains similar views— 

‘“‘ Begin with Jupiter, whose essence is 

Ineffable by mortal man, whose presence 

Does all things fill; assemblies, courts and marts, 

The deep abyss and ports are filled with him. 

We all enjoy him, all his offspring are, 

Whose nature is benign to man; who stirs 


* Questiones Mosaicez. 
+ Cory’s Fragments. 





i| Cory’s Fragments. 
G American Encyclopedia—article Egyptian Mythology - 


¢ Anthon’s Classical Dictionary,.article Plato. 
6 Lord Brougham’s Nat. Theology. 
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Them up to work, shewing the good of life. 
’Tis he appoints the time to plough and sow, 
And reap the fruitful harvest. 

’T was he that in the heavens fixed the stars, 
Allotting each his place, to teach the year, 
And to declare the fate us men attends ; 
That all things are by certain laws decreed. 
Him therefore, let us first and last appease, 
O, Father, the great help we mortals have.” 


It was to this poem that St. Paul alluded, when, 
from Mars Hill, he declared unto the Athenians the 
“unknown God” whom they ignorantly worshipped 
as him of whom certain of their poets had said: 
“ For we are also his offspring.” This ingenious 
allusion by the Apostle to a poem whose doctrines 
so singularly agreed with those which he was about 
to declare unto them,.was a ready passport to the 
favor of his audience.. The resemblance of the 


doctrines of this poem and those of the Platonic. 


school already alluded to, with those which St. 
Paul made known to the Athenians, was so inti- 
mate, that we are not surprised at learning that 
some said, we will hear thee again of this matter, or 
that certain men clave unto him and believed. Raf- 
faelle, in his Cartoon of Paul preaching at Athens, 
has justly given to the Platonists among the group 
of listeners an air of deep attention and an expres- 
sion of countenance, which says to the Apostle, 
almost thou persuadest us to be Christians. Opi- 
nions still more strikingly in accordance with those 
of the Scriptures are to be found in the Indian 
Sacred Books, as the following quotations from 
Robertson’s India will show. ‘The Pundits as- 
sert that it was the Supreme Being who, by his 
power, formed all creatures of the animal, vegeta- 
ble and material world, from the four elements of 
fire, water, air and earth, to be an ornament to the 
magazine of creation; and whose comprehensive 
benevolence selected man, the centre of knowledge, 
to have dominion and authority over the rest ; and 
_having bestowed upon this favorite object judge- 
ment and understanding, gave him supremacy over 
~ the corners of the world.” 
_ As God is immaterial, he is above all concep- 
tion; as he is invisible, he can have no form; but 
from what we behold of his works, we may conclude 
that he is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, 
and present every where.” These opinions can 
not be regarded as modern interpolations in the 
Indian creed, as they are found in the Baghvat 
Geeta, an episode in the Mahabarrat, a sacred 
- poem referred to 1000, A. C. The following ex- 
tract from this poem possesses a beauty and sub- 
limity approaching that of the Inspirited Writers. 
“Q, Mighty Being, who art the prime Creator, 
eternal God of Gods, the World’s Mansion! Thou 
art the incorruptible Being, distinct from all things 
transient. ‘Thou art before all Gods, the ancient 
Pooroosh (i. e. vital soul) and the Supreme Supporter 
of the Universe. Thou knowest all things and 
art worthy to be known; thou art the Supreme 


Mansion, and by thee, O, infinite Form, the uni- 
verse was spread abroad! reverence be unto thee 
before and behind; reverence be unto thee on all 
sides; O thou who art all in all! Infinite is thy 
power and thy glory. Thou art the Father of all 
things, animate and inanimate. Thou art the wise 


instructor of the whole, worthy to be adored; for 


thou shouldst bear with me; even as a father with 
his son, a friend with his friend, a lover with his 
beloved.” 





SKETCH OF A VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
AND 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


BY A VIRGINIAN. 


Westminster Abbey and the Tower, the two 
great objects of curiosity and renown of London, 
attract the first attention of all strangers at all 
acquainted with the English history. I entered 
the Abbey by the most common entrance, at the 
Poet’s corner, and after paying the usual fee to the 
money changers who occupied the Temple of God, 
proceeded toward the main body of the building. 
I had often heard that the architecture and external 
appearance of the building were overrated ; that its 
principal lustre was derived from its age; and that 
most of the admiration in which it was held sprang 
from historical associations, and the gorgeous spec- 
tacles of which it had been the theatre; and, con- 
sequently, was not so well prepared to be pleased 
with the structure itself as 1 was. From floor to 
ceiling it is grand. Of course I speak of the in- 
side. The exterior, with the exception of Henry 
VIlIth’s Chapel, is not worthy of the interior. The 
adjacent grounds, embracing a large nuinber of 
tomb stones which form the pavement of a public 
promenade, as much frequented as the side walk of 
a business street, are in a state of dilapidation, dis- 
graceful to the Parliament which sits on the other 
side of the street and votes away thousands every 
year for less worthy objects; neglecting this, 
only because they are familiar with it from daily 
observation. ‘The Chapel of Henry the VIIth which 
stands like a sort of wing at the end of the nave 
or main body of the building is, both within and 
without, above and below, roof, floor, walls, win- 
dows, carving, tracery, woodwork and all, one of 
the most elaborated pieces of Gothic art that can 
be imagined. An architect, not long since, ex- 
pressed it as his opinion; that such a work could 
not now be erected for less than £2,000,000, an 
estimate which seems incredible when we consider 
the dimensions of the structure. It is made the 
depository of a number of the banners of ancient 
knights, and is not used as a chapel unless the 





chapel in the main body of the Abbey be undergo- 
ing repair, or otherwise rendered unsuitable for ser- 
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vice. The monuments in it are numerous, and 
constructed with a profuse disregard of expense. 
There are other chapels (of course very much 
smaller) to the number of six or seven throughout 
the Abbey ; all of them tenanted by the illustrious 
dead, and adorned according to the varying tastes 
of the ages in which they and the monuments 
within them were finished. I passed through them 
all, and had no hand-book with me except the 
account of Westminster Abbey contained in Leigh’s 
picture of London. There was a guide, or “ Ver- 
ger,” as he was called in old times, along, who, 
mechanically, and as fast as he could speak, pointed 
out the various monuments. He was dressed with 
studied neatness, and wore a black gown in token 
of his office; but his information did not extend 
beyond the inscription upon the tombs and what 
might have been gathered from a penny guide pam- 
phlet. He did not know as much as a Frenchman, 
who was among the party, made known in broken 
English. We got into an apartment in which were 
kept two chairs of rough materials and rude con- 
struction. One of them was the chair in which 
the monarchs of England have been crowned for 
several centuries, and in it the stone on which the 
kings of Scotland were made to stand when receiv- 
ing their crown. The Verger invited the party to 
sit “ where her Majesty sat when she was crowned.” 

The North Transept contains monuments of more 
modern construction than those in the chapels. 
Some of the most elaborate and conspicuous are 
erected in memory of persons whose names are 
never mentioned in the history of the past, except 
of the British peerage, and who would not be 
known but for their cenotaphs. Pitt and Fox, the 
rivals in Parliament, and the leaders of two great 
parties, which alternately swayed the destinies of 
the British Kingdom at the most eventful period of 
its existence, lie almost side by side; a few feet 
only separate the slabs which point out their resting 
places. Chatham and Lord Mansfield are there— 
the virtues and excellencies which endeared them 
to England perpetuated in the best of marble. 

Major Andre, whose remains were brought hcre 
from America in 1821, also has a monument; and 
a pathetic inscription tells his accomplishments and 
his end. But it is useless to attempt to specify 
names,—the whole building is full—still less can I 
describe them. If the attempt were made, I should 
have to tell of every shade of art and taste from 
the Pagan images, which look so odd in a Chris- 
tian Church, to the unpolished stone slab with its 
old style inscription. The nave for near two hun- 
dred feet is studded with them. 

The “ Poets Corner” is a crowded mausoleum 
of genius. The most unpretending portion of the 
national edifice, it contains the monuments of men 
who are now more thought of than all the royal 
inhabitants who occupy the statelier recesses. 1] 
I went out of the Abbey, as I had entered it from 





this consecrated precinct. ‘The last name my eye 
fell upon was that of Addison, the scholar, the 
moralist, the wit, the poet, the liberal politician and 
enlightened benefactor of his age. I thought of 
the words he had written, ‘* When,” said he, “] 
look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion 
dies within me; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when 
I meet with the griefs of parents upon a tombstone, 
my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of parents themselves, I consider the vanity 
of grieving for those whom we must quickly fol- 
low ; when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them ; when I consider rival wits placed side by 
side, or the holy men that divided the world with 
their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow 
and astonishment upon the little competitions, fac- 
tions and debates of mankind. When I read the 
several dates of the tombs, of some that died yes- 
terday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider 
that great day, when we shall all of us be contempo- 
ries, and make our appearance together.” 

And whilst on the subject, I will notice a visit 
to St. Sepulchre’s Church, (erected by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren in 1670 in Skinner Street,) where our 
Virginia John Smith lies buried. Pocahontas was 
buried at Gravesend, 28 miles below London, 
where she was about to embark for America. I 
learned the locality of Smith’s tomb from an old 
work which says, “ The famous Capt. John Smith, 
who, perhaps, underwent more romantic adventures 
and deeds of arms than any other man who ever 
existed, rests here from his turmoils. I refer to 
his history for his wondrous acts of chivalry; for 
the kindness he experienced among the Turks, 
from the beauteous lady Tragaby Sanda! the cha- 
ritable lady Calamata! and the blessed Pocahon- 
tas, the great king of Virgunia’s daughter!!!” 

The tower of London continues to attract as 
many visitors as it ever did. It is daily seen by 
hundreds and at the gate are sold guide books to it 
in three languages. Some of the buildings were 
destroyed a year or twoago by fire: Still, so many 
others remain, that the parts destroyed are scarcely 
missed from an area of five acres, covered with 
barracks, armories, offices, a church, store houses 
and even shops. Visitors are conducted over such 
parts of the establishment as are open to the public, 
by warders, dressed in red frock coats, with a pro- 
fusion of buttons, stars and devices upon them. 
You are at first ushered into the Horse Armory— 
a large apartment at once commemmorative of feu- 
dalism, knighthood, battles and tournaments, and 
the progress made in the art of war, during a 
period of more than four hundred years, from 
the time of Edward Ist to that of James IInd. 
There is a group of equestrian figures ranged 
along the whole of the apartment in chronological 
order, accoutred in the very armor which was worn 
by the kings and warriors of England in those 
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days. Among the most prominent, | observed the 
famous John of Gaunt, from whom sprang so many 
kings; the suit worn by the black prince at the 
battle of Cressy ; the armor of Henry the Vith show- 
ing what was worn when the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster were raging, when 
Jack Cade and Joan of Arc became famous, and |. 
when the imperishable art of printing was invented ; 
the steel of Henry Vth the companion of Falstaff 
and of Edward IIIrd, who added the words “ Dieu 
et mon droit,” to the Royal Coat of Arms. ‘The 
armor appears highly polished, and from the pro- 
tection it afforded against arrows and lances, I 
deem it nothing marvellous that the heroes of 
chivalry were bold to lead their followers to onsets, 
in truth, perilous only to the poor soldier who could 
not encircle himself with metal. ‘The horses were 
likewise coated, and, therefore, the strongest were 
required. Some of the suits of armor were pointed 
out by the warder as having been worn by noble 
knights of latter-day creation, who tilted at the 
Eglinton tournament in 1839. The walls of this 
great apartment, or Horse Armory, are lined with 
arms of every description, arranged in various 
shapes, and representing different devices. Above 
it is what was once called the Spanish Armory, 
from the number of trophies it contained which_ 
were taken from the Spanish Armada. They 
show you a quantity of instruments of Spanish in- 
vention and manufacture intended to have been 
used to torment the English prisoners, which that 
“invincible” expedition expected to take—such as 
thumb screws, poisoned pikes, a machine for com- 
pressing and fastening a man into the space of 
about three feet; yokes, cravats of iron, &c. The 
relics of the age of Elizabeth are very numerous, 
many of them very curious, and some reflecting as 
little credit on the English as did the thumb screws 
on the Spaniards. There was the axe which 
severed the head of Ann Boleyn from her body— 
a deed which was performed by an executioner, 
specially brought from Calais. I held it in my 
hand. Raleigh’s room was there, where he was 
confined before his execution, where he slept and 
wrote his history of the world. But the limits of 
this sketch leave no room to tell of many other 
things in this apartment ; nor of the antique cannon 
in the yard; nor of the crown jewels and regalia, 
more than that, I saw them in the strong room, in 
the large glass case in which they are preserved. 
They consist of several crowns, sword of State, 
sceptre, staves, salt cellar, bracelets, spoons, wine 
fount and other paraphernalia. I need not say 
any thing of the lustre of the polished gold and 
the glittering diamonds and precious stones. The 
contents of the room are valued at £3,000,000, 
and the crown made for Queen Victoria of itself: 
at £1,000,000. What a sum to pay for the daz- 





POETICAL SIMILARITIES. 


To B. B. Minor, Esq. 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


Dear Sir: The Poetical similarities, which I 
have here collected and send you, may serve the 
purpose of adding variety to the pages of the Mes- 
senger, and of amusing that class of your readers 
who are, like me, lovers of good poetry. Farther 
than to amuse has not been attempted. It is still 
farther from my intention to arraign the authors 
here quoted, for the sin of literary larceny or pla- 
giarism. ‘The imitation, and still more, the simili- 
tude, either casual or intentional, between passages 
of different authors, is certainly not plagiarism. 
If it were, there is not an English author of my 
acquaintance, who could not be convicted of ap- 
propriating epithets, images, and sometimes entire 
passages, the property of others. Indeed, as Sir 
Walter Scott has remarked, [Jntro. Min. Scottish 
Border| Homer is only entirely original, because 
we have lost the compositions of those bards who 
must have preceded him, and from whom he must 
have borrowed many thoughts, turns of expression, 
images, hints, &c. For surely it were absurd to 
suppose, that such an art as Poetry ever sprang 
into existence full grown and armed like the god- 
dess of Wisdom from the brain of Jupiter ; or, that 
such splendid structures as the Epics of Homer 
could have arisen, like the castle in the fairy tale, 
in one night, without having been perfected after 
models, and designs and rules of art, resulting from 
the attempts and experience of ages. 

If I had more space and were disposed to in- 


vestigate this subject thoroughly, I would divide it - 


into these heads: Plagiarism, Imitation, Similarity, 
and Coincidence. I would say, that the first must 
bear sufficient evidence of motive or purpose. 
That it must be an intentional appropriating of 
something of value—such as an argument, an image, 
or some remarkable epithet belonging to another. 
Imitation is of two kinds: that which is casual, 
or usual and customary among authors, and that 
which is servile, which latter does not strive to 
combine thoughts and beauties, so as to impress a 
conclusion or result that is new, but is a mere re- 
production of the model which otherwise ought to 
be brought out improved or altered to answer some 
end not known to the original artist. Similarity 
needs no definition, and Coincidence differs from 
it in this, that it consists in the employment of the 
exact image or expression by two authors who 
could not have known each other. And I would 
proceed to furnish examples under each head. But 
I am not attempting anything so extensive ; endea- 
voring merely to write something that will amuse, 





zling reflection of a little concentrated light! Suchis 
the sole use of the diamond upon a monarch’s brow! 


Vot. X—30 


in a light gossipping sort of way. The quotations 
found here, would be generally ranged under the 
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head of similarity and the reader must not look for 
much system. 

This similarity, though generally pervading the 
whole Republic of Letters, is particularly obser- 
vable among contemporaries. ‘Two great authors, 
both master spirits in the style peculiar to each, 
have not been ashamed to acknowledge the in- 
fluence of contemporaries upon the general concep- 
tion as well as upon particular passages of their 
poems. 

Mr. Shelley, in his preface to the “ Revolt of Is- 
lam,” says “I have avoided the imitation of any 
“contemporary style. But there must be a re- 
“semblance, which does not depend upon their own 
** will, between all the writers of any particular age. 
“They cannot escape from subjection to a common 
“influence which arises out of an infinite combi- 
“nation of circumstances belonging to the times in 
“which they live, though each is, in a degree, the 
“author of the very influence by which his spirit 
“is thus pervaded.” * * * * “And this is 
“an influence which neither the meanest scribbler, 
“nor the sublimest genius of any era can escape, 
“and which I have not attempted to escape.” 

After the publication of the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” there appeared in the newspapers of 
the day, an article over the initials of Coleridge 
[S. T. C.] accusing Sir Walter Scott of plagia- 
rism. Coleridge having, at that time, but slight 
acquaintance with Scott, requested Southey to 
write to him and inform him, that he was not the 
author of the accusatory paragraph. Sir Walter, 
(then Mr. Scott) in answer to Southey’s letter, 
replies—“‘ As for the imitations, I have not the 
“least hesitation in saying to you, that I was un- 
“conscious at the time of appropriating the goods 
“of others, although I have not the least doubt, 
‘*that several of the passages must have been run- 
“ning in my head. Had I meant to steal, I would 
“have been more cautious to disfigure the stolen 
“goods. In one or two instances, the resemblance 
“seems general and casual, and in one, I think it 
“was impossible I could practice plagiarism, as 
* Ethwald, one of the poems quoted, was published 
“after the Lay of the Last Minstrel.”—Lock- 
hart’s Scott. 

I may as well observe, that though this amuse- 
ment is not despicable, and is frequently resorted to 
by literary men, as is observed by the “ research- 
ing” D'Israeli, [so my Lord Byron calls him] 
and therefore I am not ashamed of indulging in so 
elegant and intellectual an entertainment, still I have 
not set me down with pen and ink at my side for 
the sole purpose of detecting similarities. Those 

here offered, are suchas have occurred to me, and 
are such remarkable passages, as fixed themselves 
in my memory, either by the beauty which they 
possess, or the obvious similarity they bear to each 


to quote them entire, without marring their beauty 
by cutting them up, or abridging them, in hopes 
that the splendid gems of poetry with which I have 
adorned my pages, would afford pleasure to those 
who may peruse them, should my own short ob- 
servations fail to arrest or merit their attention. 
If this should prove too long an introduction for 
so unimportant an article, it must be attributed to 
the influence of taste in the West, where porches 
are not unfrequently seen larger than the houses 
they are intended to adorn. 

To commence, then, with Shakspeare. It is 
remarkable, that many of the most admired pas- 
sages in our poets are to be traced to the inspira- 
tion of his muse. As an instance, take the follow- 
ing celebrated and often quoted lines of Pope— 


* Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”— Pope. 


The germ of this thought, and similarly expressed, 
is to be found in the following— 


“From lowest place, when virtuous things ‘proceed,’ 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed.” —Shakspeare. 


Young says in one place— 


‘“‘ How blest is he who first gave tongue to time!” 
Night Thoughts. 


And in another— 


“The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss: to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in roan.” Ibid. 


The thought seems to have arisen quite naturally 
in his mind on hearing the tolling of a bell at mid- 
night, as he lay oppressed with those bitter and 
intense thoughts which are the characteristics of 
his poetry. But there isaline in Hamlet very 
similar— 


‘The iron tongue of midnight has tolled twelve.” 
Hanilet. 


Horatio in the same play says 


“T have heard 
The cock, that is the trumpet of the morn, 
Doth, with bis lofty and shrill sounding throat, 
Awake the God of day,” &c. Hamlet, Act. |. 


Mr. Gray was perhaps thinking of the cock, as 
here described, when he wrote— 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed— 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 
Elegy. 
And from Mr. Gray, Mr. Rogers may have bor- 


rowed the feature of the swallow in the picture of 


quiet happiness he draws in his popular little poem, 
* The Wish.” 


“The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 





other. . As soon as any passages occurred to me, I 
turned to the author, and have preferred generally 





Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest.” 
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There is also some similarity between two very 
beautiful passages of Shakspeare and Shelley. 


“But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 
Hamlet. 


Shelley’s, whose poetry in many passages fre- 
quently reminds me of the richness of Shakspeare, 
is similar, though sufficiently unlike to prove its 
originality. 

“ The grey morn 
Dawns on the mournful scene! The sulphurous smoke 
Before the icy wind slow rolls away, 


And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow.” — Queen Mab. 


This is taken from that most splendid battle-scene 
in Queen Mab, which is not excelled as a piece of 
poetic painting in any poem that I am acquainted 
with in the English language. 

Mr. Shelley in the same poem seems to have 
borrowed an image from Gray— 


“Ah whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven—that dark-red smoke 
Blotting the silver moon ?” 


Gray has it thus— 


“‘ Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun : 
Sisters! weave the web of death : 
Sisters! cease, the work is done.” 
Fatal Sisters. 


The “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower”—the 
mountain daisy, which has been immortalised by 
Burns, has also been celebrated by bards as noble, 
Shakspeare and Milton, in strains very similar and 
of great beauty. Milton writes 


“ Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide.”—L’ Allegro. 


And every one remembers the delightful song of 
Shakspeare commencing 


“When daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smocks all silver white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight,” &c. 
Love's Labor Lost, Act V. 


There is a fine example of the similarity, [with- 
out the slightest grounds for saspecting imitation, 
far less plagiarism,] which is almost sure to exist 
between authors who draw their inspiration from 
the same source—nature’s inexhaustible fount—to 
be found in a description of the death of a stag in 
Thompson’s “ Season’s” and in “ As You Like It.” 
They are however too long for quotation, and I am 
not inclined, where it can be avoided, to garble and 
mutilate a beautiful passage for any purpose. 

Moore, though the first Lyric Poet of the age, 
after Burns, is certainly at times very Joose in 


his literary morality, appropriating without a word |. 


give two instances, which seem to be surely more 
than mere similarities. 


“ There’s not a garden walk I tread, 
There’s not a flower I see, love ! 
But brings to mind some hope that’s fled, 
Some joy I’ve lost with thee, love !’— 7’. Moore. 


Unquestionably taken trom Burns. 


“ There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
From fountain, shaw, or green ; 
There’s not a bonnie bird that sings 


But minds me of my Jean !” Burns. 


These extracts show the characters of the Great 
Lyrists. Moore’s flowers bloom in the garden 
amidst trimmed borders and cultivated vistas, which 
invite to the voluptuous softness of “* Love’s Young 
Dream.” Burns’ flowers are the mountain daisy, 
the violet “ by some mossy stone,” and such as 
spring spontaneously upon the rich and varied 
fields of nature. Moore is however not less natu- 
ral because he is the poet of elegant society. Nor 
is Burns more so because he has selected for the 
source of his inspiration the tangled wildwood, the 
richness of mountain scenery, and the enchanted 
streams of his native land. They are students 
only of different pages of the great book of nature. 

If my memory does not deceive me, it was Ho- 
race who wrote 


“ Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu.” 


Almost literally translated by Moore, 


“You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
The scent of the roses will cling round it still.” 


Speaking of Lyric poetry, I am reminded that 
the last line of this beautiful picture of Virgil, 


“ Et jam summa procul villaram culmina fumant 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre,” 


has afforded a fine image to one of our popular 
hymns— 
“ My span of life will soon be o’er 
The passing moments say, 


As lengthening shadows o’er the mead 
Proclaim the close of day.” 


The least said of thé expression the better, but the 
figure is certainly good, and recalls to mind the 
mystic lines of Campbell so much admired by 
Scott— 


“*Tis the sunset of life gives him mystical lore 
And future events cast their shadows before.” 


There occurs also great similarity between two 
descriptions of Scott and Moore. 


“Of broken arms and banners tore 
And marshes dark with human gore.” 
_ Lord of the Isles. 


Thus adroitly altered and adapted by Moore— 
““ The crags are red, they’ve clambered o’er, 





thoughts and entire sentences of others. I will 


And rock-weeds-dripping with their gore.” 
’ Fire Worshippers. 
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Perhaps when Scott wrote the concluding lines 
of Marmion, 


“ To all and each a fair good-night, 
And rosy dreams and slumbers light,” 
he had in his mind the almost identical lines of 
Gray— 
“ Their buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigor born ; 
The thoughtless day, the rosy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 


That fly the approach of morn.” 
Ode.—“ Prospect of Eton.” 


There is great similitude, almost identity, be- 
tween two passages of Byron and Shelley. 


« Even the instinctive worm, on which we tread, 

Turns, though it wound not—then with prostrate head, 

Sinks in the dust and writhes like me—and dies.” 
Revolt of Islam. 


Byron has improved upon this, for his poem was 
published sometime after the Revolt of Islam, and 
his verses are free from the blemish in the last 
line of the above in the allusion to se/f—the mor- 
bid sentimentality of men determined to be un- 
happy under any circumstances and yet continually 
complaining—which mars so much fine poetry of 
both these authors. The rythm of Byron’s is as 
noble as Pope’s, or indeed-any in our language. 


“Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 
The slumbering venom of the folded snake. 

The first may turn, but not avenge the blow ; 
The last expires, but leaves no living foe.” 


It is not improbable, that Lord Byron had another 
passage of Shelley’s in his mind when he wrote a 
celebrated portion of the Seige of Corinth. Alp, 
the renegade, is met by the spectre of his betroth- 
ed at a tower outside the walls of Corinth. She 
persuades him to return to his allegiance to his 
country and his religion, and concludes with these 
remarkable lines— 


“There is a light cloud by the moon, 
*Tis passing and ’twill pass full soon. 
If by the time its vapory sail 
Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 
Thy heart within thee is not changed, 
Then God and man are both avenged ; 
Dark will thy doom be ; darker still 
Thine immortality of ill.” 
Siege of Corinth. 


Shelley has these— 


“ Alas what strength! Opinion is more frail 
Than yon dim cloud now fading on the moon 
Even while we gaze, though it awhile avail 
To hide the orb of truth,” &c. 

Revolt of Islam. 


I consider Shelley’s the better poetry. The 
‘dim cloud fading on the moon” is better, I think, 
than the “light cloud” with its “vapory sail.” 
Besides, he uses the figure to heighten the impres- 





concluding stanza of Byron’s gives me no distinct 
idea. 

Night has been very beautifully, nay, grandly, 
personified in a similar manner by three great 
Poets. We quote in the order in which they were 
written. 


* Lest Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night,” &c. 
Il Penseroso. 


Shelley’s are from the battle scene in Queen Mab 
already alluded to, 


“‘ Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafening peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale Midnight on her starry throne !” 


Scott’s are to be found among his smaller poems. 


“Far in the bosom of the deep 
O’er these wild spells my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of night,” &c. 
Pharos Loquitur. 


The same figure occurs in Dr. Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden, where he describes the invading army of 
Cambyses as overwhelmed by the sands of the 
desert agitated by a storm— 


“ Wave over wave the driving desert swims, 


Burts o’er their heads, inhumes their struggling limbs. 
* * * - 


And one great earthly ocean covers all. 
Then ceased the storm,—Night bowed his AXthiop brow 
To Earth and listened to the groans below.” 


I might quote many similarities in different au- 
thors on the subject of love of country. Particu- 
larly might this be done from Goldsmith and Mont- 
gomery—“ The Traveller” of the one and “ The 
West Indies” of the other. The comparison of 
the character of the inhabitants of a country with 
its natural appearance, productions, &c. is another 
favorite subject with Poets and has been more so 
since Byron wrote the Giaour, where it is beauti- 
fully done in the commencement of that poem. 
Goldsmith is not behind Byron however—for nu- 
merous splendid examples can be found in “ The 
Traveller.” But I am afraid of extending my 
pages to too great length. 

Mr. D’Israeli in his article on “ Poetical Imita- 
tion,” in his “ Curiosities,” points out an instance 
in “the train of thought and imagery,” of two 
passages from Beattie and Norris. I quote the 
first as I think it may have suggested a striking 
image to Moore. 


‘Fond fool, thou deem'st the streaming glory nigh, 

How vain the chase thine ardor has begun; 

*Tis fled ere half thy purposed race be run,” &c. 
Minstrel. 


Moore has it— , 


“ The babe may cease to think that it can play 





sion of an abstract truth-—a noble sentiment. The 


With Heaven’s rainbow,” &c.— Veiled Prophet. 
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i may as well mention, in passing, an instance 
where Mr. D'Israeli’s “ critical sagacity” has over- 
shot the mark. Upon the lines of Goldsmith— 


“Princes and Lords may flourish and may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made”— 


he suggests this reading as perhaps that intended 
by the author and more elegant— 


‘*A breath unmakes them as a breath has made.” 


Now this would be inadequate to express the 
author’s meaning, and would destroy the beauty of 
the antithesis, as is apparent by reference to the 
entire passage, which reads thus— 


“Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 

Princes and Lords may flourish and may fade 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry their country’s pride 

Where once destroyed can never be supplied.” 
Deserted Village. 


The Poet simply means, that the safety of a land 
does not depend on its Princes and Lords, for 
should they be destroyed they could be easily again 
supplied, for “‘ a breath can make them as a breath 
has made.” But a bold peasantry, ‘‘ who consti- 


-—~ 5 


means derogatory to the great American Poet,] that 

the lines of the immortal Scotsman may have been 

ringing in his mind when he penned the more beau- 

tiful lines I have quoted. I say more beautiful, be- 

cause the first, though very beautiful, contain a 
thought which is fictitious, [though of that kind of 
fiction allowed to Poets generally,| and therefore 
cannot, I think, be equal to those of the great Ame- 
rican which are not inferior in cadence and have 
the higher merit of embodying a noble moral truth. 
I do not pretend to be an adept in the “ ungentle 
craft” of criticism, as Southey calls it, and I may 
be incorrect in my standard, but I have always con- 
sidered truth as a most essehtial ingredient in the 
highest kind of Poetry. Truth I mean of senti- 
ment and opinion—moral truth—and not merely 
truth of incident. To fairy tales and poems, such 
as the Curse of Kehama of Mr. Southey, where 
we meet with little else than mere glitter, and are 
bewildered by useless splendor and unintelligible 
allegory—and to such poems as are designed only 
to amuse and captivate, I have ever preferred those 
poems from whose perusal I could arise better and 
wiser—more prepared to oppose to “the peltings 
of the pitiless storm” a breast nerved by virtue and 


tute the Siate,”* who are the nerve and sinew of|# high and lofty sense of honor—the “ Justum et 


the nation, “ where once destroyed can never be 
supplied.” This last assertion seems startling at 
first, but it may not be found incorrect when looked 
into. It, at least, seems warranted by the fact, 
that in all those countries of ancient grandeur where 
homely industry and manly fortitude have been 
banished from the land by habits of luxurious ease 
and voluptuous effeminacy, though there exist 


tenacem propositt virum” of the Latin satirist. 
This seems to me to be the true object—the utility 
of poetry. 

Let us turn now to the much admired, much 
questioned, and only half genuine Ossian, and open 
at the first page of Fingal. There is a kind of 
simple sublimity in the beginning of the poem which 
will attract our attention. It opens thus— 


Princes and Lords in abundance, there are now no| « Cuthullin sat by Tura’s wall: by the tree of the rustling 


hardy peasantry with stern honesty to guard the 
rights and sustain the grandeur and integrity of the 
Nation. 

There js to me striking similarity in the struc- 
ture and harmony of the verse, though not in 
sentiment or imagery between two very beautiful 
passages of Scott and Bryant. At least, 1 can 


never read the one without being reminded of the 
The first is the opening couplet 


music of the other. 
of one of the Cantos of the Lay— 


«Call it not vain: they do not err, 
Who say that when the Poet dies 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


Mr. Bryant’s are these— 


“Truth crushed to Earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are her’s; 
But Error wounded writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 
The Battle-field. 


sound.” 


The “tree of the rustling sound” was undoubt- 
edly the Poplar or Aspen. I have been amused by 
observing the frequent use of it by Poets to beau- 
tify their descriptions and illustrate their sentiments. 
A few instances from the most celebrated poets 
will answer my purpose. I may first observe, how- 
ever, that whatever be the opinion as to the authen- 
ticity of the entire translation of McPherson, it 
has been generally conceded that the opening of 
Fingal is among those portions which have been 
considered by all the genuine production of Ossian 
himself. If I do not mistake, Sir Walter Scott 
and the indefatigable Malcolm Laing are of the 
number who entertain this opinion. So that if 
there be any merit in introducing the Aspen into 
poetry, it rests with this ancient Bard of Scotland. 
We have seen that “ daisies pied and violets blue” 
have not wanted great Poets to celebrate them, 
and the Aspen has, by no less master hands, been 


There are not the slightest grounds for supposing | wedded to immortal song. 


Mr. Bryant guilty of even a slight and allowable 
Yet, I think, [and the thought is by no 


imitation. 


I must quote an entire stanza of Spenser. 





* Sir William Jones. 


« But when as none of them he saw him take, 
He to him brought a dagger, sharp and keen, 
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And gave it him in han: his hand did quake, 
And tremble like a leaf of Aspen green, 
And troubled blood through his pale face was seen 
To come and go with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running messenger had been. 
At last resolved to work his final smart, 
He lifted up his hand that back again did start.” 
Fairy Queen. 


Brutus says to his wife Portia— 


“You are my true and honorable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.”—Julius Cesar, Act 2. 


Does it not seem strange that the imagination of 
Spenser and Shakspeare should have comprehended 
the alternate flowing of the blood to and from the 
heart long before medical science was enriched 
with the discovery ? 

Thompson has also introduced the Aspen. 


* * * “Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many-twinkling leaves 
Of Aspen tall.” The Seasons: Spring. 


Perhaps Gray derived from Thompson his epithet 
of many-twinkling— 


“With antic sports and blue-eyed pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures : 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet ; 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet.” 
Progress of Poetry, 1, 3. 


Scott makes the leaf of the Aspen “ quiver” instead 
of “rustle” or “twinkle” in those well known 
lines— 

“Oh, woman! in hours of joy and ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 


And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering Aspen made !”— Marmion. 


Shelly also has it. He is describing a little child 
pleading to the tyrant for the life of Laon, and 
says— 





“ She trembled, like an Aspen pale 
Among the gloomy pines in a Norwegian gale.” 
; Revolt of Islam. 


Scott compares to the shade and Shelley to the 
tree itself. ‘This is artistically done, for the one 
speaks of the character, and the other represents 
the person. 

There is of course no plagiarism in all this. But 
I find a passage in James Montgomery almost 
identical with that from Ossian. 


“ As through the forest’s breathless gloom I strayed 
Upsprang the breeze in this delicious shade ; 
+ ‘Then while I sat beneath the rustling tree, 
I waked this pipe to wildest minstrelsy,” &c. 
World before the Flood. 


There is some little similitude between the two 
elegant extracts with which I shall close the poeti- 


— 


cal specimens that have enriched this rather pro- 
tracted article, and which I hope have not proved 
an unacceptable regale to the lovers of intellectual 
and refined viands. The first is from the pen of 
Mr. Meek, a gentleman justly celebrated at the 
South for the delightful lyrics he from time to time 
gives us. 


“ Ne’er did on mountain lake, 
Swan the wild mirror break, 
Gliding in motion so graceful as thine,— 
Lark in the summer sky, 
Breeze ’mid the hending rye, 
Fountain through flowers are not so divine !” 
Girl of the Sunny South. 


In a ballad of Wm. Shenstone I find a figure 
similar to Mr. Meek’s comparison of the motion of 
a girl to that of the swan. Shenstone compares 
to the wild duck and also to flowers. 


“ Soft as the wild-duck’s tender young, 
That float on Avon’s tide ; 

Bright as the water-lily sprung 
And glittering near its side ; 


“Fresh as the bordering flowers her bloom ; 
Her eye all mild to view; 
The little haleyon’s azure plume 
Was never half so blue.”— Nancy of the Vale. 
Dodsley’s Collection, Vol. 5. 

At the conclusion of this article, will you permit 
me to say one word on the subject of the contempt 
with which many persons regard the pursuits of 
literature, and particularly poetry, holding it un- 
worthy the attention of sensible men. Mr. Jeffer- 
son has written that “all men are born equal” and 
the Nation has adopted this as the grand funda- 
mental principle in our political creed. But this 
equality has been misunderstood by all foreigners, 
without exception, and many of our own citizens are 
lamentably ignorant of itstrue tendency. It means 
simply legal or political equality, and no intelli- 
gent Republican will for a moment resist the doc- 
trine of inequality in a natural or social point of 
view. Men are not born equal in tastes, in physi- 
cal or in mental power, and in society there must 
exist classes, depending’ upon these. differences, 
and as unequal as are the physical and intellectual 
endowments of those innumerable and discordant 
masses which compose the great integral of the 
Nation. In rights they are equal—in tastes and 
pursuits and social organization they must be dis- 
similar, disunited and unequal. 
ness requires that the fabric of society should not 


be composed of parts unsuited to each other united - 


in too intimate association. 

The great majority of men are mere feeders— 
animals—whose great business in life is to accu- 
mulate money that they may, in the language of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 


“ Eat, and drink, and sleep—what then? 
Why eat, and drink and sleep again !” 





To this every thought is devoted. They pursue 


Their own happi- . 
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wealth with all the energies of their nature, as! 


though man was alone created for so noble and 
laudable a purpose. The souls of such men are 
bounded by the circumference of “the Almighty dol- | 


our institutions. It exists every where in civilized 
society, because it arises from a principle in the 
‘character of man which will not permit him to love 
or appreciate that which he cannot understand and 


lar.” Such men despise poetry—tkough the Bible ‘with which he is incapable of feeling any conge- 
is full of poetry. They despise literary men, litera- | niality of taste or disposition. 


ture and literary avocations, though they are in- 
debted to such men and to such pursuits for the 


freedom in which they enjoy their own gross and | 


sensual employments. 

To the innumerable achievements of science 
and to the pervading influence of literature, and 
more particularly to the lofty aspirations of poetry, 
how much do we not owe that is useful in com- 
merce and manufactures, that tends to increase the 
comforts and diminish the misery of man, that is 
noble and salutary in principle and practice There 
is utility in poetry. The verse which the des- 
pised and solitary poet pens in his poverty-stricken 
chamber incites to noble actions, induces, to lofty 
character. Its influence is felt through the whole 
frame-work of society, long after the hand which 
wrote is mouldering in the dust. And when some 
blow is stricken for human liberty, or some sen- 
tence uttered causing a whole people to vibrate, 
perhaps its unseen and incalculable power may 
have animated the arm that struck or moved the 
tongue that uttered it. 

Honor and honesty and patriotism and love of 
right and repugnance to wrong, respect for ances- 
try, care for posperity, veneration for age, forti- 
tude in adversity, temperance in prosperity, are all 
the inculcations of poetry. Its legitimate object, 
in connection with science and prose literature, is 
to ameliorate as far as possible the condition of 
man, to emancipate him from the shackles of error, 
and by enlarging the liberality of his judgement 
and his affections, to contribute to his liberty of 
pursuing that course for happiness which his taste 
may desire and his reason select. 

There is another class of men, greatly in the 
minority, however, who are the antipodes to those 
of the leaden soul of whom I have spoken, who 
are literary men, who write and who read—who 
think—whose pleasures are intellectual, whose 
aspirations are high, whose souls are alive with all 
those nobler sentiments which make the gold of 
human nature. 

There is and always has been a deadly hostility 
between these two classes confined to no country 
and to no age, but raging with as much rancour 
under the Dominion of the Cesars and in the re- 
moter days of Pericles, in the palmy days of Athe- 
nian splendor, as at the present day, in Aristocratic 
Britain or Republican America. It is the case in 
Edinburgh* as well as in New-York, though it has 
been erroneously attributed to some peculiarity in 


* Vide some of Sir Walter Scott’s letters in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott. 





I would that the thousands of men who are now 
going on in their ceaseless march to eternity, with- 
out one thought elevated above the mere necessi- 
ties of this life, were capable of understanding, of 
loving and of appreciating poetry! It is such a 
resource to fall back upon—it so elevates the mind, 
ennobles the heart—is such a solace in misfortune, 
such a comfort in solitude, such a strengthener of 
the bonds of honor and virtue, and contains so 
great a store of quiet and peaceful happiness. 

Poetry has been called light reading, and con- 
sidered on that account unprofitable. Are the won- 
derful story of Job, the mystical song of Solomon, 
and the flaming pwans of Isaiah and Habakkuk, 
light reading intended merely for amusement? Can 
that splendid and complete treatise on philosophy 
and theology, the “ Essay on Man,” be read with- 
out profit? The soul of the chivalric Sidney, by 
the reading of a simple English Ballad of the olden 
time, was, as he himself has said, aroused as by 
the blast of a trumpet; and how is it possible to 
calculate’ the heroes that have been made, the souls 
that have been attuned to lofty daring and noble 
deeds, by the innumerable grand poems in our own 
language and in the language of every nation where 
the art of writing has been known. Poetry, so far 
from being light reading, is the utmost perfection 
of thought and language—the concentration of 
reason—the embodiment of ideality—the vehicle 
of religion and morality ; clothed with the spirit of 
harmony and beauty it is an angel whose mission 
is to expand the intellect and to attune the soul to 
something higher and nobler than the “ eating, 
drinking and sleeping” of mere mortality. 

We have seen a Great British Minister cheering 
his hours of exile with literary avocations, and 
I will end this gossipping epistle with a quotation 
from the great Roman Lawyer and Orator whom 
that minister has characterised as “ That great 
man, who had been the savior of his country; 
who had feared in the support of that cause neither 
the insults of a desperate party nor the daggers of 
the assassins.”* 

Cicero in his “Oration for the Poet Archias” 
says, “Sit igitur, judices, sanctum apud vos, hu- 
manissimos homines, hoc poéte nomen, quod nulla 
unquam barharia violavit. Saxa et solitudines 
voci respondent, bestie sepe immanes cantu flec- 
tuntur, atque consistunt ; nos instituti rebus optimis 
non poétaram voce moveamur ?” 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to conclude with the hope 


* “ Reflections on Exile” by the Right Hon. Henry St. 
John, Lord Viscount Bolinbroke. 
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that this article will prove neither too long nor too 
uninteresting for the pages of your Journal. I shall 
certainly feel myself honored in seeing it there pub- 
lished. 
I am, sir, with great respect, 
Your most obt. servt. 


Eufaula, Ala. JAMES L. HUNTER. 


_—— 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


We must own, that we are devout believers in 
the well-known dictum of Horace 
“ Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere column.” 
Or, as Byron has it, 
“The middling poet’s miserable volumes 
Are cursed alike by gods, and men, and columns.” 
And, if it be true, we fear that Mr. Tennyson and 
his works stand a strong chance of being condemn- 
ed forever, although, indeed, he can scarcely come 
under the category even of the “ poete mediocres.” 
In reading his verses, we are continually reminded 
of Swift’s lines, in his “ Rhapsody on Poetry,” 
“From bad to worse and worse they fall, 
But who can reach the worst of all? 
For, though in Nature, depth and height 
Be equally held infinite, 
In Poetry the height we know,— 
’Tis only infinite below.” 

Thus, we speedily ascertain the height of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetry, but the depth is a more difficult 
question. We are continually cheated into the 
hope, that we have reached the lowest pitch of 
folly and bathos, 


« But, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide.” 


We find that we have to begin our search anew, 
and, after various efforts, settle down in the con- 
viction that “the worst of all” is not to be found. 

For instance, when we meet with an inanity like 
the following, we sincerely hope that there can be 
nothing worse. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


“Two children in two neighbor villages 

Playing mad pranks amid the heathy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 

Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease ; 
Two graves, grass-green, beside a gray church tower, 
Washed by still rains and daisy-blossomed ; 

Two children in one hamlet born and bred ; 

So runs the round of life from hour to hour.’”"* 


* It may be as well to inform the reader, that the above 
is in rhyme, or, at least, is meant to be so; a fact which 
we did not discover until we had perused it for the third 
time in the hope of extracting some meaning from it. We 


But this well-founded expectation is immediately 
dashed to the ground by the following sportive 
lines on a 


SKIPPING-ROPE. 

“« Sure never yet was Antelope 
Could skip so lightly by. 

Stand off! or else my skipping-rope 
Will hit you in the eye! 

How lightly whirls the skipping-rope ! 
How fairy-like you fly! 

Go, get you gone, you muse and mope, 
I hate that silly sigh ! 

Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope, 
Or tell me how to die. 

Here, take it, take my skipping-rope, 
And hang yourself thereby !” 


This is exactly such a conversation as we might 
expect to pass between a man like Mr. Tennyson 
and his Dulcinea, but it is hardly worth putting 
forth to the world. 

Our search after “the worst of all” is again 
renewed by lighting on the two songs to the owl. 
Of these elegant compositions, the first is suffi- 
ciently characterized by its first and last line— 

“When cats run home, and light is come,— 


Alone and warming his five wits 
The white owl in the belfry sits.” 


To the second, we should render injustice, did 
we copy less than the last stanza. 


“JT would mock thy chauut anew 
But I cannot mimic it. 
Not a-whit of thy tu-whoo 
Thee to woo to thy tu-whit 
Thee to woo to thy tu-whit, 
With a lengthened loud halloo 
Tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whit, tu-woo-o-0 !” 


The reader will mark the exquisite puns con- 
tained in the third and fourth lines, which we have 
italicised for his convenience. 

These extracts are sportive, and, in intention at 
least, witty. But Mr. Tennyson’s command over 
the pathetic is even more remarkable than that 
over the humorous. How deeply does he not call 
upon the finest sympathies of our nature by the 
following inimitable instance of climax, from the 
affecting ballad of “ Oriana!” A lover in battle, 
aims an arrow at a foeman, but, somehow or other, 


“‘ The bitter arrow went aside, 
Oriana! 

The false, false arrow went aside, 
Oriana! 

The damned arrow glanced aside, 

It pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 

Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana !” 


By this masterly selection of adjectives, we are 
brought to observe the almost maniac earnestness 
with which the unhappy being dwells upon the 





found, at last, that it was merely akind of double of Shaks- 
peare’s “‘ Seven Ages.” 


fatal accident which has bereaved him, and how, 
in repeating it, his feelings are gradually worked 
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«“d—d.” Mr. Tennyson, with great skill, has per- 
ceived that such profanity finds its own excuse in 
the terrible anxiety of the unfortunate lover to lay 
the blame on anything but himself. In all the 
range of modern poetry, we remember but one pas- 
sage which will bear the slightest comparison with 
this. We, of course, allude to the celebrated and 
beautiful scene in which King Arthur is informed 
of the tragic end of Tom Thumb, by the villainous 
Red Cow. 

Mr. Tennyson appears to be a man of slender 
intellect, who has inflamed his imagination by be- 
lieving himself a poet, and has supplied its nume- 
rous vacuities by studying the works of others. 
Thus, as might be expected, his works are one long 
imitation, sometimes of one poet, and sometimes 
of another, according to the state of his mind, or 
the nature of his reading. We trace it in the plots 
of his ballads, the cast of his thoughts, and in his 
very style and diction. A few striking instances 
of this will be noticed as we proceed, but we may 
as well throw together here a few minor ones 
which have occurred to us in glancing over his 
volumes. He has taken divers old women’s tales, 
such as every child has by heart, and cooked them 
up into long, prosy ballads, completely extracting 
all the naive spirit that is in the original. For 
instance, the worn-out incident of a nobleman’s 
wooing a maiden in humble guise, which has served 
all such unfortunate poetasters, until it ought, in 
common charity, to be set aside as superannuated, 
is made to do duty, in naked simplicity, in a poem 
more than a hundred lineslong. A child changed 
in the cradle constitutes another of five pages; 
an old fairy-tale, saddled with prologue and epi- 
logue, moral and “ |’ envoi,” occupies nearly twenty 
pages ; and Mr. ‘Tennyson has even gone so far as 
to give us, in the “‘ Miller’s Daughter,” as original, 
a wretchedly paraphrastic translation of Anacreon’s 
beautiful little ode ** H Tavradov ror’ corn. x. r. d.” 

As an instance of pilfered thoughts, we may 
give the following from one of his numerous ad- 
dresses to his various lady-loves. It is nothing 
more than an amplification and degradation of By- 
ron’s exquisite lines in his description of Zuleika. 


“Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight— 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness.” &c. 


Now for the tinsel, after the real gold. 


“ How may full-sailed verse express, 
How may measured words adore 
The full flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness, 
Eléanore ? 
The luxuriant symmetry 





Every turn and glance of thine,* 
Every lineament divine, 
Eléanore ?” &c. &c. 
There is a good deal of melody about this, and 
the words are disposed so as to sound very much 
like sense: but it is the sense of the eye and the 
ear, not of the mind, for if we analyze it, we will 
find that it is merely Byron’s idea, almost smother- 
ed beneath an enormous pile of meaningless words. 
By the way, his odes to his numerous Dulei- 
neas are usually of a somewhat singular nature. 
Here, in the commencement and conclusion of one 
addressed to a maiden whose nomme-de-guerre is 
“Lilian,” and who appears to have been so much 
amused at his peculiar manner of popping the ques- 
tion, that his dignity was outraged. 
“ Airy, fairy, Lilian, 
Flitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 


Claps her little hands above me 


Laughing all she can. 
* * . 


Praying all I can, 
If prayers will not hush thee, 
Airy Lilian, 
Like a rose-leaf will I crush thee, 

Fairy Lilian.” 
He is certainly sanguinary, when he wishes to 
erush young ladies “like rose-leaves,*-hecause 
they cannot, for their little souls, help laughing at 
him. Were he to follow out this destructive plan 
to its fullest extent, he would be a second Nero, 
and would wish that his readers were collected in 
one rose. 
But, to resume the subject of Mr. Tennyson's 
originality, we may observe, that his usual style is 
a kind of dreamy imitation of the worst parts of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, occasionally throwing 
in an antiquated word or phrase. Ina happy man- 
ner, peculiarly his own, he has managed to mingle, 
in one common abortion, now the cloudy mysti- 
cism of the one, and now the impoverished simpli- 
city which marked the earlier efforts of the other. 
To make the composition complete, he has adopted 
Keats’ style of rhyming, bringing in ideas for the 
sake of the rhyme, and contenting himself with 
a faint jingle of sound; but of this, more anon. 
Coleridge, however, would seem to be his favorite. 
The attempted imitation of him may be seen in 
several of the extracts already given, and we might 
quote dozens more, although our limits will admit 
of but one. 

He has an almost interminable poem, entitled 
“The Palace of Art,” of which the style is affec- 
tedly Coleridge’s, and the design a base imitation of 
Thompson’s inimitable “ Castle of Indolence ; but 


“ Hei mihi ! ——-—— quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore”———. 


| *Even this idea is but the line in the same passage of Byron, 





Of thy floating gracefulness, 
Eléanore ? 
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It commences thus— 


“J built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

I said, ‘Ob soul! make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul! for all is well.’ 


“A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnished brass, 
Echose. The ranged ramparts bright 

From level meadow-bases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled the light.” 


He must have searched long before finding a 
“location” so singularly adapted to his purpose. 
But, granting this, we must accompany him through 
a long and verbose description of the said “ lordly 
pleasure-house,” in which Thompson’s is used as 
a ground plan. When that is safely accomplished, 
we find his soul, by way of making merry and ca- 
rousing, begins to metaphysicize in the following 
profound, yet lucid stanzas : 


“From shape to shape, at first, within the womb, 
The brain is modelled,” she began. 

“ And, thro’ all phases of all thought, I come 
Into the perfect man. 


“ All Nature widens upwards. Evermore 
The Simpler Essence lower lies : 

More complex is more perfect. Owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise.” 


This is worthy of the author of the “ Biographia 
Literaria” himself. But, to return. It is not to be 
supposed, that a course of such dissipation and ca- 
rousing could last forever. Accordingly, though 
three years passed away happily enough, during 
the fourth— 


“« But in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes, and unawares, 

On white-eyed phantoms, weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible night-inares, 


* And hollow shades, enclosing hearts of flame, 
And, with dim-fretted foreheads all, 

On corpses three months old at noon she came, 
Standing against the wall.” 


And this is worthy the author of “ The Ancient 
Mariner.” But me must own, that we have no 
very clear idea what were these three-months-old 
corpses, uncertain shapes and hollow shades, with 
their white eyes, tears of blood, dim-fretted fore- 
heads, and hearts of flame; still, we are willing 
to believe that it was all very terrible, and are, 
therefore, not at all surprised that it brought his 
unhappy soul to her senses, and that she left her 
“ Palace of Art,” as we do, with disgust ; although, 
unlike us, she looked forward to returning to it at 
some more auspicious period, when these “ day 
night-mares” should have taken themselves off. 

Now, in the above poem, Mr. Tennyson is evi- 
dently laboring under the remarkable delusion of 
supposing that he is illustrating an important psy- 
chological fact. As in this singular opinion he ap- 
pears to be supported by some of his admirers, (the 


mend it as an interesting subject to Mr. Mackay, 
for the next edition of his amusing book.* 

Again, here is the commencement of another 
poem, meant, we presume, to be in W ordsworth’s 
style. It isa natural colloquy, or a colloquy be- 
tween two naturals, John and James, and is entitled 


WALKING TO THE MAIL. 


John. I'm glad I walked! How fresh the country looks ! 
Is yonder planting where this byeway runs 
The turnpike ? 
James. Yes. 
John. And when does this come by? 
James. The Mail? At one o'clock. 
; John. What is it now? 
James. A quarto to. 
John. Whose house is that I see 
Beyond the water-mill. 
James. Sir Edward Head’s, &c. 


And this is called poetry! It is worse than Sou- 
they’s worst Juvenile Eclogue. 

Having now described some of Mr. Tennyson’s 
borrowed plumage, we will proceed to examine 
the peculiarities which mark his own feathers, and 
should any inconsistency appear to exist in the 
faults that we find with him, we beg the reader to 
bear in mind that he has so skilfully contrived to 
mingle the most opposite errors, that it is almost 
impossible, in exposing them, to steer clear of ap- 
parent contradictions. For instance, we have just 
quoted a passage as an example of the most naked 
simplicity. Now, in what appears to be Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s natural style, one of his greatest faults is 
a certain vague redundancy of words, which he 
piles on each other, without eliciting the slightest 
sense. He will thus ramble on, page after page, 
perpetually beguiling us with the hope that we are 
on the brink of something, until, tired of exclaim- 
ing “quo tendis,” we retrace our steps, and find 
that the whole consists of nothing but nonsense- 
verses. Wecan almost believe that Horace had 


“ Credite, Pisones, isti tabule fore librum 
Persimilem, cujus, velut egri somnia, vane 
Fingentur species ; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatar forme. * x * 

* ad * Amphora czpit 
Institui; currente rota, cur urceus exit? 

As examples of this fault, we may mention a 
long collection of double-trochaics entitled ‘* Lock- 
esly Hall,” which occupies twenty pages; “ The 
Two Voices” of thirty ; “ The Lady of Shalott ;” 
“Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” of thir- 
teen pages, and * The Vision of Sin,” of as many. 
By the way, we cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting a few lines from this said “ Vision of Sin,” 
it is such a piece of “ rhethoricke sweete.” In it, 
we certainly cannot accuse Mr. Tennyson of having 
imitated any body or any thing. It isa feather of 
his own, and let him put it in his cap and wear it. 





Edinburg Review, among others,) we would recom- 


*“ Memoirs of Popular Delusions,” by Charles Mackay. 


him in view in the beginning of his Art of Poetry. : 
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“Wrinkled Ostler! grim and thin! 
Here is custom come your way. 

Take my beast and lead him in, 
Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay ! 


“ Bitter Barmaid, waning fast! 
See that sheets are on my bed. 
What! the flower of life is passed ; 
It is long before you wed. 


“Slipshod Waiter, lank and sour 
At the Dragon on the Heath ! 
Let me have a quiet hour, 
Let me hob-and-nob with Death !” &c. 


Had Mr. Tennyson followed the antiphlogistic 
diet he prescribes for his horse, his brain could 
never have become so inflamed as to imagine him- 
self a poet. 

Even in his smaller pieces, we are often ata 
Joss to discover his object. He never seems to 
know when to stop, and yet he always seems to 
stop sooner than he had intended, and before he 
had come to the middle of his poem. Our limits 
forbid us to extract any long piece to exemplify 
this properly, but we give a short one which will 
serve as a specimen of the usual meaning, or rather 
no meaning, of his verses. As in nearly all of his 
pseudo-ballads, it is stolen from the nursery. 


THE BEGGAR-MAID. 


“ Her arms across her breast she laid, 
She was more fair than words can say. 
Barefooted came the Beggar-Maid, 
Before the king, Cophetua, 
In robe and crown, the king stepped down, 
To meet and greet her on her way. 
‘It is no wonder,’ said the lords, 
‘She is more beautiful than day.’ 


‘“« As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen. 
One praised her ancles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair, and lovesome mien. 
—So sweet a face, such angel grace 
in all that land had never been. 
Cophetua sware a royal oath, 
‘This beggar-maid shall be my queen !’” 


Now, how much paper and ink would not Mr. 
Tennyson have saved, had he merely remarked, 
“A Beggar-Maid came before Cophetua; she was 
beautiful and lie promised to marry her.” We 
should have had quite as much poetry in fewer 
words. And yet this is better than many of his 
other pieces. 

In one place we have between seventy and eighty 
stanzas entitled “A Dream of Fair Women.” 
The idea is a good one, and, in the hands of a 
poet, might have produced a pleasing performance, 
yet, in his, it is but a silly abortion. Among other 
“ fair women” he sees Cleopatra, and surely Shaks- 
peare’s exquisite impersonation of her might well 
have warned him off the premises, and spared us 
such verses as the following. Cleopatra loquitur. 








“ But prythee, friend, 
Where is Mark Antony ?” 


“ By him great Pompey dwarfs and suffers pain, 
A mortal man, before immortal Mars. 

The glories of Great Julius lapse and wane, 
And shrink from suns to stars. 


‘“‘ That man, of all the men I ever knew, 

Most touched my fancy. Oh! what days and nights 
We had in Egypt, ever reaping new 

Harvest of ripe delights,” &c: 


In reading this, we are strongly reminded of 
Horace’s 


“ Pindarum quisquis studet emulari,” &c. 


Mr. Tennyson has endeavored to imitate Shaks- 
peare’s delineation of Cleopatra; her exaggerated 
praises of* Antony, her fiery voluptuousness, and 
the indescribable charm which that master hand 
has communicated to a character not naturally 
pleasing to us, and see what he has produced with 
his “ ope Dedalea !” 

And again, how beautifully and philosophically 
he describes the changes of his visions. We could 
almost believe that he had Coleridge at his elbow 
while composing it. 


“ All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought, 
Streamed onward, lost their edges and did creep 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed and brought 

Into the gulfs of sleep.” 


We here see how sharp fancies can be streamed 
onward by down-lapsing thought until they lose 
their edges, then creep while rolled on each other, 
rounded and polished, and finally brought into the 
gulfs of sleep. One would think that he was, in 
reality, filling up the cavities of his imagination 
with rubble-stones. Compare, for one moment, 
this labored effort with Byron’s majestic simplicity. 


“A change came o’er the spirit of my dream,” 


and we shall see the spanless “ gulf” that exists 
between a real poet and a versifier like this. 

Then again, how exquisite is Iphigenia’s descrip- 
tion of her own death! He apparently forgets, 
what every schoo]-boy knows, that she was carried 
by Diana to Tauris. 


“ The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples, and the people, and the shore. 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly,—and nothing more !” 


And what more would she have? But we may 
safely defy any one to make sense of the stanza. 
Did the tall masts, as they lay afloat, quiver ‘ the 
temples, and the people, and the shore?” And 
what was it that did the bloody deed, one temple, 
or one tall mast, or one people, or one shore? The 
form of the sentence, certainly would indicate the 
last, yet we shrewdly suspect it must have been 
the first. But let him give up the pen and read 
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Euripides and Lempriere and he will have a better 
idea of it than all his ewn writings can give him. 

These, however, are but as the playful lashings 
of the tail of the Great Leviathan of the Deep. 
Mark him when he comes, in the full conscious- 
ness of irresistible might, to exterminate a puny 
and unfortunate foe. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
“You did late review my lays, 
Rusty Christopher, 
You did mingle blame and praise, 
Crusty Christopher. 
When | learned from whom it came 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher. 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher !*” 

With this piece of unrelenting severity, and the 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” before 
their eyes, it will be long before the Northern 
critics will again venture to dissect an unfortunate 
Southron. 

It will readily be seen from the extracts which 
we have given, that Mr. Tennyson finds what 
Byron calls 


“Those buoyant supporters, the bladders of rhyme,” 


to be any thing but a support or assistance. In- 
deed, they seem to press oy him like the fetters of a 
galley slave, and he can no more sustain them with 
ease or credit, than that respectable personage can 
perform on the corde-volante. Yet, in spite of all 
this, he is continually burdening himself with the 
frequent and useless recurrence of a rhyme and 
the necessity of bringing the same line at the end 
of every stanza. Instances of the former may be 
found in the “ Skipping-Rope” and “ Beggar-Maid,” 
quoted above ; of the latter, we will only mention 
one of his least silly poems, ‘‘ The May Queen,” in 
which every quatrain stanza ends with this snake- 
like line. 


** For I’m to be queen o’ the May ; mother, I’m to be queen 
o’ the May!” 


This, of course, subjects him to the necessity of 
finding a rhyme for it in every verse, and the shifts 
to which he is put to sustain this are truly ludicrous. 

And again, he delights to bring in the same line 
or couplet into each verse, whether it bear any 
relation to the context or not. For instance, take 
the first stanza of a piece called 


“THE SISTERS.” 


““We were two daughters of one race, 
She was the fairest in the face : 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree, 
They were together, and she fell ; 
Therefore revenge became me well. 

O the earl was fair to see !” 


*In justice to Mr. Tennyson, we must observe that he 
appears to have been made sensible of the exquisite folly 
of this and has omitted it in his late editions. 








Now this is ridiculous. 


“The wind is blowing in turret and tree, 
—O the earl was fair to see !” 
is brought into each verse of the poem in the same 
head and shoulders-manner. This fault may be 
found in very many of his pieces, such as “ Oriana,” 
whose name alternates with every line; “ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere,” whose title thus commences 
each stanza; ‘* The Lady of Shalott” in which the 
refrain is ingeniously varied from “The Lady of 
Shalott” to * Down to Camelot,” and occasionally to 
“ Brave Sir Lancelot ;” “The Dirge,” where the 
burthen is “let them rave,” forced, against its own 
will, to enter continually, after this fashion— 
“Crocodiles wept tears for thee ! 
The woodbine and the eglantere 


Drip sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 
Let them rave.” 


Another peculiarity of Mr. Tennyson’s manner 
of writing is, that he has managed to join, with 
felicity essentially his own, unbearable prolixity to 
a style completely impoverished by the shortest 
possible sentences. ‘Thus, in the verse just quoted 
from “ The Sisters,” it will be seen that every line 
constitutes a separate and entire sentence ; and the 
same will be found, on examination, to be the case 
in nearly all the extracts given above. It occurs, 
indeed, throughout his writings. 

Mr. Tennyson’s versification partakes of the 
same irregularities which distinguish his style ; but 
with this distinction, that it is sometimes good. 
We occasionally meet with passages of considera- 
ble melody, such as the lines on “ Eleanore” ex- 
tracted above, but he is, in general, exceedingly 
careless, and we not unfrequently come across pas- 
sages in which he seems to have collected all the 
* dissonant consonants,’* and impracticable vowels 
in the language, and which set our teeth jarring to 
repeat them; as the following couplet from “ Sir 
Galahad :” 

“ My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough spear thrusteth sure.” 

Besides all these, Mr. Tennyson has faults of 
language in abundance. He mannfactures words, 
alters them, and frequently uses them in the most 
singular manner. ‘Thus he says, “my sense un- 
dazzled” for “ my sight became undazzled,” “ great 
Pompey dwarfs,” “a gemmy belt,” “ vary-colored 
shells,” “dazed vision,” * twisted silvers,” “a many 
tears,” “‘lovesome,” “ anight,” “ anear,” “ atween,” 
“anadems,” &c., &c. He furnishes Cupid with 
* sheeny vans,” and dignifies the sun with the ap- 
pellation of “captain of my dreams.” It is the 
same with respect to rhymes. Every page teems 
with half-rhymes, barely admissible, and many 
that are no rhymes at all. Thus “ palaces” is 


* “ Some Russian, whose dissonant consonant name 
Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of Fame.” 
* Moore.— The Twopenny Post-Bag. 
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forced to jingle with “ sanctuaries,” “ sloe-tree” with 
“coterie,” “ air” with “ sepulche,” * lattices” with 
“ breeze,” “ tendons” with “ attendance,” a “ tear” 
with “eglantere,” “more” with “evermore,” “heavi- 
ness” with “ weariness,” “ stateliness” with “ grace- 
fulness,” “ Shalott” with “ Lancelot” and ** Came- 
lot,’—but our list is growing too long, “I'll see 
no more !” 


We are not of those who would always. 


_——- 


|himself as a task. Thus it is, that we so con- 
stantly find words without thoughts. He takes up 
the pen in order to bring ideas, instead of allowing 
the ideas to call on the pen. 

Still, notwithstanding all these multitudinous 
faults, when Mr. Tennyson ihrows off the fetters 
of rhyme, which he has not sufficient command of 
language to master, and releases himself from the 


bind the poet down to a perfect rhyme, but these} restraints imposed by the complex form and fre- 


are carried beyond all license. 








And another thing| quently recurring rhyme of his stanzas, he can 


which the reader must have remarked, even in the| sometimes write well. 


There are good and even 


few extracts given here, is the profusion of double | beautiful passages in “\CEnone,” Godiva,” “Dora,” 

epithets, a fault very striking in our languaye, and | and one or two others, but to exhibit them in their 

one in which a careless writer is very apt to fall.| prolixity, would require more space than we can 
Again, from his affection of old words and obso-| afford. 


lete phrases, he evidently wishes to imitate the 
older writers, and, no doubt, flatters himself that he 
is doing so: but he should remember that they 
atoned for ruggedness by strength, and for occa- 
sional vulgarity by force and fidelity to nature, 
while his verse is completely effete and unnatural. 
Thus we see a mixture of turgidity and poverty 
which is often striking. In short, he is one of 
those who cannot originate, and who, in imitating, 
manage to catch all the defects of their models, 
and to let slip all their beauties. There is hardly a 
poetical fault, collected from the most opposite 
sources, which cannot be pointed out in some part 
of these volumes. 

We had marked for extraction a great part of 
some truly exquisite lines addressed to the Old 
Year, but we are already exceeding our limits and 
must be content with the following elegant adju- 
ration : 


“ Shake hands before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you, 
What is there we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die !” 


How encouraging! It sounds like the first attempt 
of a melancholy school-boy on his tenth New- 
Year’s Day. 

It would seem, however, that Mr. Tennyson has 
anticipated criticism, for he thus enters his caveat 
against it: 

** Vex thou not the poet’s mind 

With thy shallow wit. 

Vex thou not the poet’s mind, 

For thou canst not fathom it. 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river, 
Bright as light and pure as wind,” 


What can he know of the poet’s mind? Indeed, 
we suspect, from the general character of his 
poetry, that with him it is not “ out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” He would 
seem to sit down to compose, not that he feels 
the estro, the inspiration, but that he thinks it ne- 
cessary to write, because he has the reputation of 
poet. Indeed, we should not be surprised if he 


Mr. Tennyson might, also, very likely please if 
he would only condescend to be more natural, but 
he rarely calls on us for sympathy with humanity. 
Almost the only instances in which he has done so 
are * Dora,” ** The May-Queen,” its continuation, 
“The New-Year’s Eve,” and “The Miller's 
Daughter,” and these are, by far, the most pleas- 
ing pieces in his volumes. The following lines 
from the latter are good, but their beauty is clouded 
by the neglect of harmony and of elegance of lan- 
guage, which is one of his characteristics. 


“ Look through mine eyes with thine, true wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine. 
My other, dearer, life in life, 
Look through my very sou] with thine. 
Untouched by any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes forever dwell. 
They have not shed a many tears 
Dear eyes! since first I knew them well.” 


If he were to confine himself to such simple ex- 
pressions of natural feeling, his poetry would be 
pleasing, but all his ‘“ Claribels,” “ Adelines,” 
*‘ Fatimas,” “ Marianas,” “ Eleanores,” et hoc genus 
omne, are creatures which have never existed any 
where out of his distempered brain, and which, in 
their mysterious attributes, such as 


“Mystery of mysteries, 
Faintly smiling Adeline 
Scarce of earth, nor all divine,” &c. 


are so entirely removed from us in every thing, that 
all his raptures concerning them can excite but a 
smile. And this is the general peculiarity of his 
poetry. It has, usually, the same dreamy misty 
character, as if it had been fashioned during a sum- 
mer afternoon nap, under a tree, after too much 
dinner, while his brain was humming with the rust- 
ling of leaves and the buzzing of bees. It is, 
accordingly, particularly destitute of force and 
vigor, and, therefore, when he would be satirical 
or witty, his failure is ludicrously wretched. As 
instances of this, we may mention “ Amphion,” 
“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” and the lines quoted 
above on Christopher North. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to observe, 








imposed a certain number of lines per diem on 


that Mr. Tennyson might confer a benefit, not only 
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on the world but on himself, if he would only con- 
vert his pen into a pruning-hook, and his inkstand 
into a watering-pot; for, though his vanity would 
no longer be gratified by seeing his own name in 
print, except as the cultivator of enormous pump- 
kins and gigantic strawberries, yet he might gratify 
a spirit of enlarged benevolence by raising two 
blades of grass where one grew before, and his 
rest would be no longer broken by remorse at send- 
ing “such reams of blank among the sons of men.” 
Indeed, we have no doubt but that in a short time 
after the enjoyment of these placid pleasures and 
the delights of a quiet conscience, he will look back 
to his past life with regret and repentance. 

We feel that we owe some apology to the reader 
who has accompanied us thus far, for having de- 
tained him so long over so poor and fruitless a sub- 
ject; but the fact is, that in the present dearth of 
poetical talent, many false prophets arise who are 
not without that honor which should be reserved 
for worthier objects. Mr. ‘Tennyson’s poems have 
been successful in England. They have been re- 
published here, and we are informed that they have 
met with a ready and extensive sale. They have 
been considered worthy of all the elegancies of 
typography, in a manner rarely accorded to authors 
in this country ; and they have been read, and no 
doubt admired, by many who, should have had more 
critical judgment, for poetry like his is apt to beget 
an agreeable confusion of ideas, which careless 
readers mistake for an evidence of the power and 
depth of their author, when, in reality, it but shows 
his looseness of thought. ‘These facts we consider 
to be a sufficient excuse for the space we have 
bestowed on him, and, if we are mistaken, “* huma- 
num est errare.” 





SONNET.—ENDURANCE. 
BY ANNA M. HIRST. 


Some writhe—some sink—some die in this rude 
world 

Beneath the rough blows of their brother man; 

But there are those that scorn his envious ban, 
Who, with high hearts and lips serenely curled 
In honest scorn, laugh at the slanders hurled 

Against the armor of their honesties— 

Who, flinging out their banners on the breeze, 
Walk on; their noble eyes with tears impearled 
That flesh should be.so base—who, as they go, 

Scatter the seeds of honor o’er the land, 

‘Knowing that after-times will see them stand 
Tall trees, whence shades shall fall and music glow 
To glad some way-worn brother’s heart—some soul 
Who seeks, with trust in truth, Fame’s golden goal. 


Philadelphia, 1844. 


NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 


No. III. 


“ An Army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.”— Locke. 


To tue Hon. Tuomas H. Benton. 


For fear of an incorrect and unjust inference 
which may be drawn from my preceding numbers, 
as they expose abuses without suggesting remedies, 
and to check, if possible, what I conceive to be an 
erroneous move in Congress in regard to the inte- 
rests of the Army, I must so far modify my plan 
as to explain before hand what I had intended to 
prove, so clearly as to require no further elucida- 
tion. Before commencing to build on an old site, 
I had intended to remove the ungainly and almost 
irreparable edifice, with its attending rubbish, and 
then, upon a foundation unincumbered, rear a struc- 
ture of the same material which would do honor to 
the country, and relieve it from a burden now im- 
posed for attendants and furniture which the im- 
provements introduced would render unnecessary. 
This can be done with a saving of at least half a 
million to the treasury and at the same time in- 
crease the efficiency and usefalness of the Army. 

I regretted to perceive one of the inquiries of the 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and through you I will suggest to him a 
delay of action on that one point until I take it up, 
when, I doubt not, he will see the advantages of 
the plan I will propose to him. I refer to his in- 
quiring as to the propriety of disbanding a number 
of the youngest of our officers, the most compe- 
tent, physically and mentally, to enter upon the 
duties of a soldier’s life. ‘They are just arriving 
at the vigor of manhood, and, in the event of there 
being a necessity for an Army at all, they are the 
men we shall want. ‘The amount which will be 
saved by disbanding these young men will be very 
inconsiderable in itself, but if it be a consideration, 
and it is believed the country will be benefitted by 
a reduction in the number of officers in the line of 
the Army, let it be done upon a plan which will 
not only save the same amount of money, but se- 
cure efficiency to our service. A plan has been 
several times pressed on Congress by the Com- 
manding General, Secretary of War and Presi- 
dent, fur establishing a retired list for old-and invalid 
officers. It was proposed to allow those unfitted 
for duty by age, or other infirmities, to retire from 
active service and to fill their places by the young 
men below them in such a way as not to increase 
the Army, unless additional officers were appointed 
at the bottom of the list. A bill was submitted by 
General Macomb, in 1840, for this purpose, accom- 
panied by @ tabular report from the Pay Master 
General showing that a saving would be effected 





by it though the vacancies created should be filled 
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by new appointments of Second Lieutenants. If 
these appointments are not made, but those now in 
service be retained to fill vacancies thus created, 
you must readily see the advantage which must 
result to the Army, and that a greater saving will 
be made than by dropping the same number of 


junior officers from the foot of the list. And if 
any further action be necessary, suspend the ope- 
ration which supplies these young officers, but | 
cannot believe that Congress will think of dis- 
charging from the service men whom they have 
educated at a considerable expense, and who are 
rendered doubly valuable by experience princi- 
pally acquired in the field, and continue the edu- 
cation of more to supply vacancies which the dis- 
banding of those now in service must soon create. I 
had intended making this the subject of a separate 
letter and must now refer you to General Ma- 
comb’s and Mr. Poinsett’s reports of 1840 for the 
particulars of the plan submitted; which, with a 
few modifications, will effect more than Mr. Mc- 
Koy seems to aim at; and, in the end, leave us in a 
healthy and vigorous condition instead of palsied 
and enervated by years and disease. What would 
be thought of the man who should go into his orchard 
and trim out all the young, healthy and thriving 
shoots from his fruit trees, leaving behind him de- 
cayed, windshaken and diseased trunks, which can 
scarcely bear their own weight and are unable to 
afford sustenance to the fruit with which nature 
cloths them? But apply the case: it is precisely 
similar. I would not be understood as expressing 
a desire to cast aside the veterans who have spent 
their lives in support of their country—they de- 
serve and have a right todemand more. The plan 
to which I refer you fully provides for them. If 
the Hon. Chairman will give me his attention, I 
promise to convince him he is but “ penny wise.” 

On one of his inquiries, Congress should act at 
once. Cut off all double rations—and reduce the 
appropriations thirty thousand dollars. Such is 
their cost. I will give you reasons and good ones 
hereafter. 

I find, from official documents, that in 1838 the 
line of our Army was increased in numbers about 
fifty per cent. 

The Staff at the same time was increased in 
numbers about ‘wo hundred and seventy-five per 

cent. 

The expenses of the /ine at this time were only 
increased about twenty-five per cent., owing to the 
additions being made entirely to “the rank and 
file’—the number of officers was actually reduced. 

_ The expenses of the Staff were increased from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred per cent., owing 
to the additions made to the number of officers, 
nearly all with increased rank. = every one with 
greatly increased pay. 

What is the result in 1842, when the Army is 


I find from official documents, that the /ine is 
reduced from twelve thousand four hundred and 
ninety-five, to seven thousand five hundred and 
ninety—nearly forty per cent. 

The Staff is at the same time reduced about 
seven per cent., and that, too, by cutting off the 
most useful and necessary part—the Medical, Pay, 
and Inspector’s Departments. The increase in 1838 
required an addition to our Staff, at least we were 
told so, and I can discover no reason why their 
own arguments for an increase will not bear against 
them when a reduction is effected, unless our late 
Secretary has discovered one in “the extent of 
country over which they are spread.” We find 
too, in less than five years after this small reduc- 
tion has been made by Congress, it is more than 
counterbalanced by the addition of Brevet Second 
Lieutenants to the different Staff corps, whose 
services are about as valuable and necessary as the 
thread lace is to a lady’s cambric handkerchief. 
Including these supernumerary and unnecessary 
officers, our Staff is as large and expensive now, 
with an Army of seven thousand five hundred and 
ninety, as it was when the Army was twelve thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-five. This may be 
necessary from “ the extent of country over which 
the Army is spread,” but I doubt whether Con- 
gress will be Willing to keep up a large and unne- 
cessary Staff, composed of indolent and useless 
officers, in order to supply every large city in our 
wide spread country with one of these drones who 
lives upon the reputation of the working bee, and 
who is of about as much use to the Army as the 
fop of Broadway, or Chesnut street is to the so- 
ciety of New York or Philadelphia. 

Before proceeding to my task of examining these 
Staff Departments, corps by corps, I must in can- 
dor say to their members, individually and collec- 
tively, 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith, he'll prent it.” 


The table in No. 2* shows that in 1821 we had 
a Quarter Master’s Department which was con- 
sidered sufficient for the wants of the service at 
that time. It consisted of a Quarter Master Ge- 
neral, two Quarter Masters and four military store 
keepers. Since that time three regiments have 
been added to the eleven we then had in service 
and with them we find two Colonels, two Lieute- 
nant Colonels, two Majors and twenty-eight Cap- 
tains added to this department, an increase of 
seven hundred per cent. Why were these offices 
created? This question would be easily and plausi- 
bly answered by the department if referred to it; 
but ask any officer of rank and standing in the 
Army, disconnected with the loaves and fishes, 
which the department distribute, and the answer 
will universally tell against them. The increase 
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* See S. L. Mess, for March, 1844, p. 156. 
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of the Army has not demanded it—‘“ the extent of pointment in the department is readily passed, 
country over which the Army is spread,” which which would require reams of paper to explain if 
our late Secretary tells us should regulate the Staff, rendered by a young subaltern disconnected with 
has not demanded it—nor has the public service these “‘ scientific corps,” as they are modestly called 
demanded it. It is evident that Congress became by one of their own number in some recent publi- 
infatuated on the subject of our S/aff in 1838 and cation. Again, if an officer of this department 
yielded to the importunities of an Army of office meets with the slightest difficulty in settling an 
seekers, whereby they destroyed the efficiency of account, he is forthwith ordered to Washington for 
the service and increased its expenditures so enor- | the purpose of attending to it in person, and the 
mously, that the cry of extravagance has been government pays his expenses. Examine the re- 









raised throughout the country, and efforts are now 
being made to shift the responsibility from our 
unwieldy and unnecessarily expensive Staff, where 
it is and must rest, to the shoulders of the weak 
and oppressed Jine which has no friends at court, 
and no means of counteracting the influence brought 
to bear upon the minds of our legislators. 

The Quarter Master’s Department is but one of 
the siz Staff corps which received an impetus in 
1838, which must and will lead to its downfall, or 
entire reorganization. Let us examine the addi- 
tional expense to which this increase subjected the 
country in 1838. Previous to the acts of the 5th 
and 7th of July of that year, the department was 
organized as follows: 


1 Brigadier General, pay and allowances - 

4 Majors - sees ~ e- 
(Temporary appointments) 20 Asst. Qr. Masters, in 
addition to line pay : ° ; 

2 Store keepers, pay and allowances - 


$3,600 
8,800 


7,200 
1,920 





Total for pay, &c. of officers - ° 


In 1844, the organization as allowed by existing 
laws is: 


$21,520 


1 Brigadier General, pay and allowances - $3,600 
2 Colonels - ere “ - 5,860 
2 Lieutenant Colonels“ “ Id - 4,900 
4 Majors - pd i - - 8,800 
28 Captains - a Sig "te - 47,500 
2 Store keepers phe . - 2,500 
20 Forage Masters - =e « - - 15,480 


Additional rations for length of service by law of 


1838 ; ; ‘ ec 7,760 





Total for pay, &c. of officers - - $96,400!!! 


Behold the result! An increase from twenty-one 


thousand five hundred dollars to ninety-six thou-| 


sand four hundred dollars, and in the item of pay 
alone. Could I but form an estimate of the addi- 
tional expense on account of office and clerk hire, 


gister of arrivals in the Adjutant General's office 
for proof of this assertion. Our Army has about 
one half as many S/aff officers as it has officers of 
the dine, and not more than one third as many of 
the latter will be found visiting Washington, or any 
other attractive city, as there will be of the former. 
| No small item in the expenditures of this depart- 
ment is thus made out. 

| That the duties of the department are as satisfac- 
torily and economically done at the different mili- 
'tary posts by these officers of high rank and pay 
as it has been, and can be, by subalterns of these 
‘posts, I utterly deny and call on commanding offi- 
_cers of posts to sustain me. Such has been my 
experience, and I have heard the opinion so often 
repeated, that I believe it to be universal. 

| Some good and practical reasons existed at the 
‘time of this increase for a slight addition to the 
department, and for a more perfect organization, 
_but at no time has the service required the un- 
wieldy department which was created. The two 
principal reasons for this increase no longer exist. 
The Army has been again reduced to what it was 
before 1838, and the Florida war has died a natural 
death : let its offspring, an abortion, follow. 

It would seem natural, too, that the officers of 
the line should be excused from performing these 
duties after the creation by Congress of so large a 
corps for the express purpose ; yet such is not the 
case—as many /ine officers now perform duties in 
this department as before the increase in 1838. 
We will find in our large cities and at some of our 
largest and most agreeable military posts an officer 
of this department, but in most instances you will 
| find but little or nothing to do, or if there should 
be occupation, a subaltern of the /ine will be found 
encumbered with the disagreeable duties, and the 
Quarter Master living at his ease and only attend- 
ing to what agents and commission merchants 





office; furniture, fuel for offices, transportation of| would willingly do for the custom without compen- 


these officers from point to point—for you find some 
of them continually travelling, and never without 
orders—the above sum would be increased beyond 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
where is the benefit resulting from it? I can sug- 
gest but one. 


sation. One half of our Army, or seven of the 
fourteen Regiments are stationed west of the Mis- 
sissippi, but we find only ten out of thirty-two offi- 


And | cers in the Quarter Master’s Department on duty 


with that portion. There are but few very agreea- 


The department in Washington has| ble posts West of the Mississippi, however, and 


less trouble in settling their accounts, and for two} Lieutenants of the line can do the duty there ; but in 


reasons. 


In the most of our Staff Departments it| our large cities, on the seaboard, a Captain of 





is believed that the ‘‘ crown can do no wrong,” and | cavalry at least is deemed necessary. The pre- 


an account rendered by an officer holding an ap- 


sence of officers of the Quarter Master’s Depart- 
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ment is more necessary in the West, too, where all | Master is present as a sort of hook-and-eye judge 


works are put up by that department, as well for 
defence as for accommodation, whereas on our 
seaboard both are done by the engineers. But 
these are by no means the most serious evils attend- 
ing the present organization of that department. 
‘Twenty of the twenty-seven Captains now in that 
department are taken from the heads of their com- 
panies which are left in the hands of Lieutenants, 
many of them young and inexperienced, and but 
few possessing rank and age enough to make com- 
petent company commanders. This system will 
break down any Army in the world, and especially 
our Army, where there is no stability in its Lieu- 
tenants. A company whose Captain is thus trans- 
ferred to a Staff corps often changes commanders 
several times in a year, and owing to the necessary 
details for detached services from the subalterns, 
{ have often known companies in Florida without 
a commissioned officer for months and even years. 
The place for a Captain is properly at the head of 
his company, and no one of proper military pride 
will ever consent to leave that place ; but the policy 
of our government has been such as to destroy that 
high military tone, without which an Army is worth- 
less, by offering high pay and pleasant stations to 
officers for abandoning their appropriate duties and 
assuming those which foreign services seem to con- 
sider-as beneath officers of scientific education and 
high standing, and as appropriate rewards for old 
and faithful non-commissioned officers. 

Upon this point I cannot more fully express my 
views than by an extract from the published opi- 
nions of a field officer in the British service. 

*'The Quarter Master is one of the earliest 
appointments in all standing armies; his name im- 
plies his duties—the distribution of quarters in bar- 
racks and cantonments, with the charge of all 
regimental camp equipage and baggage; but his 
functions and avocations are, besides these, nume- 
rous and various. He isthe acknowledged chief of 
that little dirty-looking band that leads the van of 
every infantry regiment and looks like its grave- 
diggers; but the Quarter Master is too modest to 
place himself at its head. He is also the dictator 
of the regimental tailors and armorers, and the 
Rhadamanthus of the washerwomen. He is on 
good terms with the Barrack Masters, hand and 
glove with the corn and coal merchants of the town, 
and is looked up to as a great man by the contract 
butcher and baker. He has a perfect knowledge 
of every thing that goes to making up a soldier— 
arms, ammunition, clothing and accoutrements; 
intimate acquaintance with the value of all the 
miscellaneous articles, packs, straps, buckles, shirts, 
shoes, &c., even down to a soldier's millinery ; 
his cap, plate and taft; his combs, his razors, his 

pipe-clay and blacking. At those solemn 
meetings called Clothing Boards, consisting gene- 
rally of the three oldest Captains, the Quarter 
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advocate. I recollect one of these occasions, 
when some alteration was expected in the form of 
the clothing, the commanding officer was present 
at the unpacking. When the drummers’ jackets 
were produced, the commanding officer put the 
question to his Quarter Master, “ what do vou think 
of these, McB v “They are certainly very 
handsome,” was the reply ; “ but, Colonel, don’t you 
think there is a great deal too much /autology 
about the lace?” ‘The word certainly would have 
applied with more force to drumsticks than to lace ; 
but it was not a bad Quarter Masterish phrase, to 
express his contempt for that superabundance of 
frippery and gingerbread on the jackets of the drum- 
mers of the British Infantry, which make them 
look more like merry-andrews to a quack doctor, 
than heralds authorized to rouse gentlemen’s sons 
out of their beds before day-light. On active ser- 
vice, the duties and responsibilities of the Quarter 
Master are much increased; he is here allowed 
money to purchase a horse, and forage for his 
keep—an article indispensable to the journeys he 
is obliged to make. He requires to possess dili- 
gence and activity, as well as a fair knowledge of 
the country and its roads, and to keep a sharp look 
out that his supplies are in no danger from maraud- 
ing parties of the enemy. He has occasionally to 
add the duties of commissary to his own; to pro- 
vide the food, as well as to serve it out, which 
doubles his labor and anxiety. 

“Tn recompense for these, as well in regard to 
the trust committed to his charge, the pay of 
Quarter Master has been gradually raised to its 
present rate 6s. 6d. per diem; after ten years on 
full pay, to 8s. 6d. ; and fifteen years, to 10s. It 
is the best possible gift to a deserving non-commis- 
sioned officer, (generally the Quarter Master Ser- 
geant,) more particularly if he is married and not 
obliged to live at the mess. In all the range of 
barracks, no room is found so snug and cozy as 
that of the Quarter Master; and no man in or out 
of the Army sits down to a more comfortable and 
plentiful Christmas dinner.” 

A comparison with our service at a glance ex- 
hibits the ascendancy which Staff influence has 
gained over our legislation. Offices, which in the 
British service are considered as proper rewards 
for non-commissioned officers, are eagerly sought 
by our Captains, and he who obtains one is’ con- 
sidered a lucky if nota favored man. The reason 
is very plain. In the British service there is no 
rank attached to the appointment, and the pay is 
only commensurate with the duties performed and 
the standing and respectability of the office. At 
no time is the pay of a Quarter Master increased 
beyond seventy-five dollars per month, and it is only 
fifty dollars to those first entering the service. In 
our servicé an officer is selected, generally some 
favorite, for promotion. The appointment of As- 
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sistant Quarter Master confers on him the rank of 
a Captain in the Army with the pay and allowances 
of a cavalry officer of the same grade, at no time 
less than one hundred and fifteen dollars per month, 
and by the addition of a ration every five years, it 
increases in the same ratio as in the British service. 
The duties of a Quarter Master in our service are 
the same as those in the British, and I am unable 
to discover a reason for giving additional rank and 
pay to commissioned officers in our service—men 
of scientific education—for performing duties which 
more appropriately belong to the capacity and 
grade of non-commissioned officers, and which are 
performed by men of that standing and capacity 
in the British service. In that service, too, we see 
that a Quarter Master is supplied with a horse and 
forage for him when on “ active service.” In our 
Army the lowest grade in the Quarter Master’s 
Department, a Captain, is allowed forage for three 
horses when in garrison, where his duties do not 
even afford exercise. 

I deem it utterly unnecessary to offer further 
reasons in support of my opinions against the pre- 
sent organization of our Quarter Master’s Depart- 
ment, and must delay for a future number a few 
remarks on the unequal, unjust and unprecedented 
anomaly of allowing officers to hold two commis- 
sions at the same time, with the privilege of exer- 
cising the rank and authority conferred by either at 
their discretion, and to receive promotion in two 
‘different corps. This system is particularly unjust 
to those officers who hold but one commission and 
who consider that military duty is more honorable 
than that which renders it necessary for them to 
be “hand-and-glove with the corn and coal mer- 
chants of the town,” and to act as “ hook-and-eye 
judge advocates to Clothing Boards.” And the 
esprit du corps of any Army must be destroyed by 
a system which throws grey haired veterans of 
twenty years’ hard service upon boards and courts 
martial as the juniors of men who but yesterday 
looked up to them for counsel, advice and instruc- 
tion, and who have thus early overreached them by 
no other merit than ability to write up neat and 
legible accounts, purchase hay, corn, oats, lumber, 
&c., with facility, and, above all others, the posses- 
sion of influential friends at court. 

To remedy these abuses will require a very sim- 
ple act of Congress. Repeal the law of 1838, so 
far as it relates to the Quarter Master’s Depart- 
ment, and reéstablish it upon an entirely different 
plan. Give us the same able and distinguished 
Quarter Master General who now presides over 
the department, with five or, at most, six Quarter 
Masters without military rank, and with a salary of 
one thousand five hundred dollars a year each; one 
of them to superintend the clothing bureau in Phila- 
delphia, the others to perform the duties now done 
by the Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels and Majors 
of the department. In addition to these, give us 





one regimental Quarter Master to each regiment 
with the pay of one thousand dollars a year, with- 
out military rank, and to be stationed at the post 
occupied by the greatest part of his regiment. At 
other posts have the duties performed as they now 
are by the Lieutenants and Assistant Commissa- 
ries. The department, thus organized, would be 
more efficient than the present and will cost the 
country one hundred thousand dollars a year less. 
When on active service in the field, allow these 
officers the use of a public horse and forage to 
keep him, and in barracks place them on a footing 
with Pay Masters and Medical officers in regard to 
rank; allow the Quarter Masters to assimilate with 
Majors, and the Regimental Quarter Masters with 
Captains. 

The Quarter Master General is fully aware of 
the necessity for a change in his department, and 
recommends one which would be far preferable to 
the present organization, though it would be more 
costly, and I think less efficient than the one | 
propose. ‘The strongest proof that he considers 
his department too large, and that there is too much 
rank in it, is to be found in the fact, that vacan- 
cies are permitted to remain unfilled when appli- 
cants can be found by the hundred anxious to ac- 
cept. Confide the administration of his depart- 
ment to hands less considerate of the public good 
and more anxious to reap the benefits from patron- 
age, and the expenses will again rise beyond the 
reduction of thirty thousand dollars which he tells 
you has been effected. 

The Quarter Master General in his last annual 
report, says; “‘the great object of supporting a 
peace establishment is to prepare for war. One 
of the most efficient means of preparation is an able 
and well-instracted Staff, at all times ready for 
action. When the establishment is small, and raw 
troops have in consequence to be employed on 
every emergency, it is important that as many of- 
ficers as possible be qualified for Staff duties. 
With that object in view I respectfully suggest 
such a modification of existing laws as shall require 
all Staff officers holding regimental appointments 
to be returned periodically to their regiments, and 
their places in the Staff to be sapplied by others. 
Were such a measure authorized the Captains and 
subalterns of the whole Army would, in a few 
years, receive competent instruction in all that 
relates to the Staff, and acquire habits of business 
which would render them doubly efficient and valua- 
ble to the country in time of war.” 

I agree with the distinguished General at the 
head of that department as to the “‘object of a peace 
establishment,” and I also believe with him, that 
“one of the most efficient means of preparation is 
an able and well-instructed Staff, at all times ready 
for action.” Supposing that he refers to his own 
department in these remarks, I must take issue 
with him on the propriety of forming this Staff 
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by detailing officers from the line. There can be 
no object in instructing these line officers in Staff 
duties, preparatory to war, unless it is intended to 
put them in Staff Departments when that crisis 
arrives. If such be his intention, I will answer 
his argument by a simple question. If the officers 
are taken from the line to form Staff corps in time 
of war, where will he find others to supply their 
places in the dine? It has been considered in all 
services before ours that the Staff was merely an 
appendage to the dine, an evil it is true, but a ne- 
cessary one to enable the line, the Army, to ope- 
rate with facility and celerity. But now, and for 
the first time since the first organization of armies, 
we hear it gravely asserted, that the line of the 
Army in a peace establishment is to be kept up to 
educate Siaff officers, and those, too, who are ap- 
pointed, in foreign services, from the deserving sol- 
diers. The fact is, that our Army has so long re- 
mained under Staff control, that it has become a 
settled principle that the dine is only an appendage 
to the Siaff, a sort of preparatory school for Staff 
officers. Whenever a vacancy occurs, and is to 
be filled, the chief of the department selects from 
the dine, and his choice is confirmed :—thus 

The line “ is a bundle of hay,” 

Staff men “are the asses who pull, 

Each tugs in a different way,” 

dc... oe... Hie... ht. 

The education of our young officers is not cal- 
culated to make them Quarter Masters and Com- 
missaries, nor was the Military Academy ever in- 
tended to educate such men; it gives a military 
and scientific education, to fit young men for mili- 
tary duty in the Army, and not for corn, coal, or 
pork merchants. Men competent and willing to 
fill these offices can be found in every grocery- 
store and counting-house in the country, without 
subjecting the government to the expense of edu- 
cating them. A parallel is not to be found in any 
profession in life. Look to the Navy. Do we 
ever find a commissioned officer in that service 
detailed to perform the duties of Purser in order to 
accomplish him in Staff dutiest The duties of 
Purser are very similar to those of Quarter Master 
including those of Pay Master in the Army. 

The object to be obtained by the periodical 
changes proposed by the Quarter Master Gene- 
ral will be secured by the plan which I propose, 
and without the additional expense of converting 
these Lieutenants into “Captains of cavalry” du- 
ring their temporary service in that department— 
and | cannot believe the duties of a Quarter Master 
will be any sooner learned by clothing the officer 
with additional rank and giving him greatly increas- 
ed pay ; the former of which may render him vain 
and presumptuous, and the latter will most un- 
doubtedly lead him into habits of extravagance,— 





officer. Let these young officers remain with their 
companies and superintend these duties when re- 
quired in addition to their military duty, and they 
will be as competently instructed in all that relates 
to the Staff, and have “ acquired habits of business” 
which would render them not exactly “doubly ef- 
ficient and valuable,” but competent to perform 
duty in Staff Departments when required; the 
Army will not have lost their military services du- 
ring their Staff educations—they will not be un- 
suited for military duty, as Staff officers generally 
are—and the country will not be subjected to the 
expense of one hundred thousand dollars a year 
for effecting what can be better done without cost. 
The line will protest against the suggestion of 
the Quarter Master General being adopted so as to 
require them to perform duty in his department 
periodically and to be relieved from military duty 
for that time. A large majority of the officers of 
the line will never consent to perform duties so 
totally at variance with their education and habits, 
though they will not object to superintend those 
duties in addition to their appropriate professional 
ones. They enter the Army as military men, and 
not to become coal and pork merchants, or muster 
carpenters ; nor will they ever consent to any law 
or regulation converting them into drivers of mules, 
or slayers of bullocks. On one other ground will 
this be strongly opposed. Past experience has 
convinced the majority of our line officers, that 
those who have been removed from military asso- 
ciations and educated in the Staff, are forever 
afterwards fit for nothing else; and when returned 
to their proper positions, (fortunately for the line 
they seldom are,) they are only fit to play the fawn- 
ing sycophant to some weak and superannuated 
commander, as they seldom fail to become profi- 
cients in the subtle art of pleasing in high places, 
and generally know the proper proportion of mo- 
dest assurance necessary to secure desired ends. 
It is a common remark in our service, that ‘* Cap- 
tain and Lieutenants and are very 
inefficient company officers, but nothing more can 
be expected of them as they are Staff men.” Shall 
we all be reduced to this unenviable condition ? 
A SupaLTern. 








A SONNET.—MY LADY’S ABSENCE. 


Oh “ weary, stale and flat,” as is a bore 
Who of himself, sweet youth! and nothing more, 
Can prate until our very ears are sore ;— 

Sad as the autumn, when there blooms no tree ;— 
Dreary as earth without its flowers and streams, 
As youth without its hope-created dreams, 

As night deprived of all the starry beams,— 





neither of which will improve him as a man, or 
render him “ doubly efficient and valuable” as an 


Such in thine abscene, love! my home must be ; 
And such it is! Oh! what a desolate time 
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Since last, my Lady bright, I gazed on thee! 
Dull as the lapse of day in sultry clime, 
Dull as a suckling bardie’s self-read rhyme, 
Or long drawn whining of a sacred chime,— 
So sadly, slowly, hath time gone with me! 
Jackson, Mississippi. R. 





GOSSIP ABOUT A FEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Messencer: 


Who can have written the little book called 
** Conquest anp SeLr-Conquest?”* I met with 
it lately in a Richmond bookstore ; and read it with 
a delight that no book of its class has inspired me 
with, since Sandford and Merton, The Parents’ 
Assistant, Popular Tales, and the best of Miss 
Sedgwick’s juvenile narratives. Amid the num- 
berless and worthless tomes of trash that have in 
recent times superseded those glories of English 
Literature just named, it is meat and drink to one 
who relishes an exquisite blending of the sweet 
with the useful, to find such a treat as this *“* Con- 
quest and Self-Conquest.” It is a story of an 
American boy, who, after an early education at 
home, under the eye of a judiciously fond mother, 
went, at 11 years of age, to a grammar-school : 
fought, was beaten,—grew stronger in body and 
principles,—won the heart of his adversary,—en- 
tered the Navy,—and there in a career of virtue 
and honor, proved how unnecessary vice or fero- 
city is, toa high place among the sons of maritime 
glory. Except Miss Edgworth and the author of 
Sandford and Merton, I do not know a writer who 
has so happily portrayed true heroism. I pray 
you, tell me who she ist A woman, certainly; 
as well from the delicacy of some turns and 
touches, impracticable to a man, as from one or 
two slight incoherences, which his more mathe- 
matical nature would have avoided. Thus, in 
September or October, 1811, a certain adventure 
occurs (p. 61): eighteen months afterwards, is 
another incident : and then (p. 105) the succeeding 
March is in 1812, not Jong before our last war !— 
At least one other inaccuracy might be found, by 
a person who chooses to hunt out a bit of chaff in 
a bushel of wheat. Whoever does it will surely 
deserve, like him of old, to be rewarded with the 
chaff for his pains. ‘The book seems in the main, 
above the powers of my favorite, Miss Sedgwick : 
yet it contains a vulgarism to which I grieve to 
say she is addicted—the transitive verb to leave, 
used without expressing its object: thus, (p. 93) 
“readiness to leave whenever,” &c. Fie, fie, 
Mrs. Nameless! 

Does it not excite your ire, Mr. Messenger, to 


* Conquest and Self-Conquest; or, Which makes the 
Hero?” pp. 216, 12 mo. 


see the glorious works I have mentioned, shoved 
aside or overlaid by the trash I alluded to? It ex- 
cites mine. How wroth it makes me, to enter a 
bookstore, and on asking for Sandford and Merton, 
the Parents’ Assistant, Popular Tales, or any other 
of the inimitable Miss Edgworth’s productions, or 
those of Miss Sedgwick, or Evenings at Home, or 
Sargeant’s Temperance Tales,—to be told they are 
not there, and to have Peter Parley, or Mary 
Howitt, or Sir Lytton Bulwer, or a dozen besides, 
too new and poor to be named, pushed in my face! 

I always long to serve such a bookseller as Al- 
cibiades is reported by Plutarch once to have serv- 
ed a schoolmaster in Athens. You remember Al- 
cibiades—young, handsome, rich and spoiled, so 
that he could take strange liberties with every 
body. He entered a school one day, and asked 
the teacher for Homer’s works. “I have them 
not,” said the pedagogue. “ Have n’t got Homer!” 
replied Alcibiades: ‘‘ then take that !’—and gave 
him a rousing box o’ the ear, before all his scholars. 
I am wery much inclined to treat parents in the 
same way, who confess that ‘hey are without the 
same books. 

Considering the incredible multitude of books, and 
other kinds of reading, that are hourly crowding into 
the world, the great aim of all except first rate 
geniuses should be, methinks, to direet the public 
mind continually to the acknowledged standards of 
excellence, and divert public favor from inferior 
works. ‘The classics of our language should live 
perpetually in the critic’s page; and his stiletto* 
should be busy in exterminating the insect swarms, 
which every day brings forth, and which a day, 
thank Heaven! for the most part consigns to obli- 
vion—and so saves him the trouble. And if our 
periodicals would copy ten times what they do, 
from the great Masters, and exclude nine-tenths of 
the so-called ‘original’? matter they publish,—at 
least one reader would be very much obliged to 
them. 

Dickens. . His new assault upon our country, in 
the January number of the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view,t is the most venomously spiteful that he has 
made. Yet it has a pungency that tickles,—a 
frequent happiness of expression that strikes and 
pleases,—amid all the injustice, and the still greater 
malignity in which it abounds. Nor is it always 
unjust. Though, upon the subject of slavery, and 
its incidents, Mr. Dickens exaggerates and falsi- 
fies more than Mrs. Trollope, or any travelling 
book-wright since, and approaches the brutal injus- 
tice of Parkinson, Fidler, and the other early tou- 
tists who slandered us,—yet, to much that he says 
on other topics, our plea ought to be “ guilty.” 
Boastfulness about our country,—excessive thirst 
for money,—a consequent neglect of many useful 


* Is not t’other end of the stylus called stiletto? Of course 





| do not mean an assassin’s dagger, 
+ In an article entitled ‘‘ The Poets of America.” 
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things which tend not only to comfort, but to virtue, 
and even to Freedom—lawless violence, under the 
decrees of that vile usurper, Judge Lyneh—and 
perhaps above all, the foulness of our newspaper 
press,—are sins for which Mr. Dickens does not 
give us one lash amiss. Truth never outwent fic- 
tion farther, than two village newspapers in Ten- 
nessee outgo Boz’s Eatanswill Gazette and Eatans- 
will Independent, in violence and scurrility. And 
the daily observation of us all,—even daily re- 
marks now current among us,—show that our News- 
paper Press generally is, and that we feel it to be, 
worse than Dickens’ worst representations of it. 
It was with difficulty, three days ago, that I could 
get a gentleman of very high standing for intelli- 
gence and honor, (no dyspeptic, either, nor other- 


wise morbidly inclined,) to except the National In-| 


telligencer, the New York Evening Post, the Bos- 
ton Courier, and one or two others, from the gene- 
ral censure for unfairness, vulgarity and bitterness. 
We have not taken the criticisms of foreigners 
(including Boz) upon our manners and country, as 
we ought to have done. We have been too thin- 
skinned—too resentful. The uses of censure, like 
those of Adversity, are sweet, if rightly taken. 
“Though like a toad, ugly and venomous,” it “wears 
vet a precious jewel in its head,” to such as know 
how to find that jewel. If, instead of bristling up 
at those ill-natured criticisms, we had carefully ex- 
amined ourselves to see how far they were just, 
and to mend our ways accordingly, it would have 
been wiser. Pictures that others draw of us, are 
in fact the very fulfilment of Burns’ prayer which 
is in every body’s mouth :— 

“OQ would some Power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us ! 


It would frae many a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


By flying into a passion at such pictures, we be- 
come unable to see what truth they contain; and 
lose all the benefit of having the poet’s prayer 
granted. By-the-by, if our foreign monitors wish 
us to profit by their schoolings, they ought to infuse 
more kindness into them. Advice, toman,'woman 
or child, is sure to be rendered powerless by spite 
or arrogance in the giver !—Suppose Mr. Dickens 
in his Notes for General Circulation, and in his 
late Review, had substituted kindness, and that 
good-humored banter in which he excels, for the 
snarling tone in which he utters his well deserved 
blame of our filthy spitting habit—of our fast eat- 
ing—and our other peccadilloes'—why, he would 
have done more for our amendment than all our 
own lecturers and satirists combined; and at the 
same time have doubled his popularity in America, 
instead of annihilating it. 

Ido not see what we gain, or that we at all 
refute the foreign calumniators, by shewing their 
own countries to be worse than ours. It would 
poorly mitigate the evil to Virginia, of having 





60,000 white people above 20 years of age, who 
cannot read or write,—to know that England has 
two millions. It is wiser to compare her with the 
4,500 of Massachusetts, or the 44,000 of New 
York, or the 33,000 of Pennsylvania: the first 
having as many, the second thrice, and the third 
twice as many white inhabitants as Virginia has. 

A word more of Mr. Dickens’ Article. I am 
glad of his severity (if it were less ill-natured) 
towards the poetasters, whom I have long ranked 
among the country’s nuisances. Who can dissent 
from the justice of his animadversions upon the 
Epic yclept ‘* Washington,”—the common-place 


tameness of Pierpont,—the “ feeble verbosity” of 


“the American Hemans,”—and the utter inanity 
of ninety-nine hundredths of those newspaper and 
magazine rhymesters,—clerks, foredoomed their 
father’s souls to cross, and penning stanzas when 
they should engross ? Rhymesters, to whom Obli- 
vion has a fair, indefeasible claim; and of whom 
Mr. Griswold vainly endeavors to defraud her, in 
his late collection of their indiscretions.*—But to- 
wards Hail Columbia and the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,—towards Drake’s American Flag, and Trum- 
bull’s McFingal, Mr. Dickens has not been just, as 
any jury of sensible Englishmen could easily be 
satisfied by an examination of them. To six Ame- 
rican Poets, he has dealt out a measure of praise 
with which even themselves would probably be satis- 
fied : Alfred B. Street, Mrs. Brooks of Louisville 


-(“ Maria Del Occidente”), Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


Halleck, Bryant, and Longfellow. “ Halleck,” 
he says, “is the author of a noble lyric, ‘ Marco 
Bozzaris.’ Had-he written nothing more, he must 
have earned a high popularity ; but he has written 
much more, equally distinguished by a refined taste 
and cultivated judgment.”—"* We are too much 
pressed for space to afford room for the whole of 
this poem, and are unwilling to injure its effect by 
an isolated passage. The chrysolite must not be 
broken.”—I wish his praises even of the three 
whom he most admires, had not been alloyed by 
some qualifications that savor of the ill-nature and 
illiberality that pervade nearly the whole “ Article.” 

Mr. Dickens ends with a paragraph powerfully 
true. Though I fear its effect in America will be 
marred by its coming from him, and by its repul- 
sive context, yet quote it 1 must, for the sake of its 
truth. How impressively it reinforces the (en- 
tirely too long) essays of Mr. Simms, in your 
January and March numbers! ; 

“We repeat,” says Mr. Dickens in the Foreign Quar- 
terly, ‘that it is matter of regret, and not of censure, that 
America should be destitute of a national literature. The 
circumstances through which she has hitherto struggled, 
and to which she continues to be exposed, are fatal to its 
cultivation. With the literature of England pouring in upon 
her, relieved of the charges of copyright and taxation, it is 
impossible there can be any effectual encouragement for 


*The Poets and Poetry of America. By Rufus W 
Griswold. 
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native talent. Literature is, consequently, the least tempt- 
ing of all conceivable pursuits; and men must float with 
the stream, and live as they can with the society in which 
they have been educated. Even were the moral materials 
by which this vast deposit of human dregs is supplied, 
other than they are—purer, wiser and more refined,—still 
America could not originate or support a literature of her 
own, so long as English productions can be imported free 
of cost, and cireulated through the Union at a cheaper rate 
than the best productions of the country. The remedy for 
this is obvious, and its necessity has long heen felt on both 
sides of the water,—a law for the protection of Interna- 
tional Copyright. Such a law would be valuable to us, 
simply in a commercial point of view—but to America its 
advantages would be of incalculably greater importance. 
It would lay the foundation of a comprehensive intellectual 
movement which never can be accomplished without its 
help; and by which alone, she can ever hope to consolidate 
and dignify her institutions. We trust the day is not far 
distant when the unanimous demand of the enlightened of 
both countries will achieve a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished for.” 


Good bye, Mr. Messenger. 


Louisa, March, 1844. Q. Q. 





TO THE HON. T. W. GILMER, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 





The following letter was drawn up by the advice of the 
Hon. Thomas W. Gilmer, late Secretary of the Navy. It 
was commenced on the day after the fatal accident which 
eccurred on board the Steamer, “‘ Princeton ;” and was not 
entirely finished, when the sad news of his death reached 
me. In him I have not only lost a valued friend whom I 
have known from my boyhood, but the country has been 
deprived of an able and faithful public servant. 

I at first laid aside my pen without any intention of re- 
suming it; but have since been induced to finish the letter 
for publication in the Southern Literary Messenger, in 
which have appeared so many interesting papers on the 
subject of the Navy. 





Randolph Macon College, Feb. 29, 1844. 
My Dear Sir,—When I last enjoyed the plea- 
sure of a personal interview with you, I promised 
that I would commit to writing and transmit to you, 
a few suggestions in respect to the proper organi- 
zation of the Marine Observatory now in erection 
at the seat of Government. Your recent appoint- 
ment to the Secretaryship of the Navy, upon which 
you will allow me to congratulate both you and the 
country, reminds me of that engagement and of 
the propriety of fulfilling it at this time. 
The organization of the Observatory must be 
determined in a great measure by the objects which 
“are intended to be accomplished by its establish- 
ment. It will, therefore, be proper to direct your 
attention to some of the most obvious and impor- 
tant of these. 
The first which I shall notice is the rating of 
Naval Chronometers. 
This is a service of great importance to both 








Navigation and Geography, and ought to be exe- 
cuted with all the refinements of modern science. 
The method of finding the Longitude at sea, by 
Lunar Distances, first noticed by Werner and ap- 
plied by Frisius, and afterwards perfected by Hal- 
ley, Lacaille, Maskalyne and others, has been usu- 
ally relied upon for the determination of a ship’s 
place. Many attempts have been made to simplify 
and shorten the calculations which it exacts, but 
they are still somewhat tedious in practice. The 
length of this method would form no serious ob- 
jection to its employment, if its results, when arri- 
ved at, were always sufficiently accurate. Their 
inaccuracy arises, indeed, from no defect in the 
theory of the process employed, but from the dif- 
ficulty experienced in making, with sufficient pre- 
cision, upon the unstable deck of a ship, the obser- 
vations upon which its application is founded, as 
well also as from the errors in the Lunar Tables. 
An error of 30 seconds, in the measurement of the 
apparent angular distance of the moon from a fixed 
star, will prodace an error of } of a degree in the 
longitude ; and this error will not unfrequently be 
increased a fourth of its whole amount by the 
errors as yet existing in the best Lunar Tables. 
Under the equinoctial line, this error in a ship’s 
place would be about 20 miles. To arrive at a 
tolerably correct result, the errors of observation 
must be eliminated as far as possible, by taking in 
immediate succession several distances between 
the moon and stars, both to the East and West of 
her; and by using the time as deduced from the 
altitude of the sun, taken in the afternoon of the 
preceding day. ‘This last precaution is necessary 
because the horizon is not sufficiently well defined 
at night to measure with precision the altitude of 
a star. But the time as deduced from an observa- 
tion made several hours before, will be affected by 
the change in the ship’s place during this interval, 
and consequently cannot be determined with any 
very great degree of accuracy. When, however, 
attention has been paid to every circumstance 
which can affect the accuracy of the final result, 
and when the instruments employed are of the best 
construction, this method, it must be granted, is 
competent to determine with sufficient approxima- 
tion the longitude of a ship at sea. It is never- 
theless very desirable that a method, which is so 
laborious in practice, which is so uncertain in its 
results, unless applied with the utmost care and 
skill, and which is of no account at such times as 
the heavens are overcast, should be replaced by 
one easier of application and at all times available. 
This end is likely to be attained by the use of the 
Chronometer constructed with all the modern re- 
finements in the art of Horology. This instru- 
ment is now made to maintain a steadiness of rate 
which is truly remarkable, when we consider the 
various causes which have a tendency to affect its 
motion. The manner in which it accomplishes all 
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the purposes of navigation, may be indicated in 
very few words. If a Chronometer could be con- 
structed so perfectly as to indicate, with precision, 
the mean solar time under the meridian to which 
we refer the longitudes of places, suppose under 
that of Greenwich, the determination of the longi- 
tude of a ship at sea would be as easy and as ac- 
curate as we could desire. 

It would be only necessary to find the mean solar 
time at the ship, and to compare it with that at the 
primitive meridian as indicated by the Chronometer, 
and the difference of these times would be the 
longitude of the ship, East or West, according 
as its time preceded, or succeeded that of the 
primitive meridian. It is indeed impossible, in the 
present state of the arts, to give to the Chronometer 
this supposed degree of perfection ; but it may be 
constructed to run so nearly uniform, that in the 
interval of six, or seven weeks, longitudes deter- 
mined thereby will be as accurate as those deter- 
mined by lunar distances, and for shorter intervals 
of time even more so. In confirmation of this 
last statement I refer you to the Chronometrical de- 
termination of the longitude of New-York by Mr. 
Dent of London. The longitude of New-York, 
as given by Mr. Walker, is 4h. 56m. 04.6s. West 
of Greenwich. This result was obtained, as well 
as I remember, from several solar eclipses. That 
obtained by Mr. Dent from the indication of three 
Chronometers transported on board the “ British 


To render, however, even the best Chronometer 
subservient to the purpose of finding longitudes it 
must be rated with great care. There are several 
considerations, which should induce us to regard 
this process as not so simple and easy as to be 
performed with sufficient accuracy by the use of 
the sextant and artificial horizon, as was generally 
practised before the establishment of the Marine 
Observatory. In rating a Chronometer, three 
things are to be determined ; first, its absolute 
error, at a given moment, upon the mean solar time 
of the assumed meridian; Secondly, its daily rate 
at that moment; Thirdly, the law by which that 
rate is altered from day today. But it is not suffi- 
cient to determine these three particulars, without 
special reference to the circumstances under which 
the Chronometer has to perform. 

It was very satisfactorily ascertained in the 
voyage made by Capt. Buchan to the Arctic re- 
gions in 1818, that the rates of Chronometers are 
considerably different on board and on shore. 

This conclusion has been subsequently confirmed 
by a Series of Observations instituted by Mr. Bar- 
low, with a view to determine the cause of this 
difference and the laws by which its action is go- 
verned. (See “ Phil. Transactions” for 1820.) 

That.the difference of rate really exists and is 
quite too great to be neglected, will be made evi- 
dent by the following results of some experiments 
by Lieut. Wm. Mudge and published in the “ Ed- 





Queen” is 4h. 56m. 3.35s., which differs by only 
a second from the former one. 





inburgh Phi. Journal” for Oct., 1821. 












































No. 1970] No. 498 | No. 249) No. 503 i 
On board H. M. S. Leven Arnold. | Arnold. | Harris. | Arnold. 
' RATE. RATE. RATE. RATE. 
$. $. $. s. 
Mean Sea Rates - - - (|— 16.95] — 1.47] + 6.52 |/4 8.47 
Mean Shore Rates - - - |— 14.17] + 2.69} + 2.75 |4+ 13.80 | 
: 3. a. $. $. 
] Differences between sea and shore rates 2.78 3.22. 3.77 5.33 | 








That these differences are not attributable to the imperfection of the Chronometers themselves 
is plain from an examination of their rates either on land or sea. Let us take for example No. 1970. 


Sea Rates. 
S. 
From February 8 to February 14 - - — 17.30 
“ February 28 to March28 - - — 16.27 
“March 28 to April20 - - - — 16.99 


“April 27 to May4 - - - -- — 17.90 
“ May4toMay12 -- - - — 17.66 


Srore Rares. 


$i 
From June 20 to July7 - - - += — 14.88 
“« July 7toJuly 17 - - - - — 13.90 
“ July 17to July28 - - - + — 413.72 


“ July 28to August6 - - - — 414.40 
“ August 6 to August 24 — 13.85 











It is very obvious that the shore rates of these 
four Chronometers would have been totally inade- 
quate to determine with precision the ship’s place 
at sea. And I have no doubt, that the seeming 





inaccuracies in the indications of Chronometers at 
sea, which perform well on shore, result from the 
employment of their shore instead of their sea 





rates, which may differ from each other, as in the 
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ease of No. 503 Arnold, by 5 or 6 seconds per 
day. It is, then, a question of mnch importance 
to Navigation, how may the sea rate of a Chro- 
nometer be accurately determined? It is not pos- 
sible, in our present state of ignorance in respect 
to the action of the metal of a ship upon the mo- 
tion of a Chronometer, to give to this question a 
satisfactory answer. We do not yet fully under- 
stand the mode in which this influence acts, much 








less the laws by which it is governed. Whether the | 


metal of a ship becomes magnetized by the direc- 
tive power of the earth, and influences the balance 
of the Chronometer as a magnet would do; or, 
whether a degree of magnetism is inherent in the 
balance itself and is influenced by the metal of a 
ship as by a small mass of soft iron brought very 
near to it, are points not certainly ascertained. It 
is most probable that both modes of action obtain, 
if not others yet undiscovered. We must, there- 
fore, depend rather upon actual experiment for 
correcting the disturbing influence of the metal 
upon the rate of a Chronometer, than upon deduc- 
tions merely theoretical. It is true that there have 
been proposed methods for counteracting this in- 
fluence, or eliminating the errors which it produces, 
founded more or less upon hypothesis in respect to 
the source and nature of its action. Captain 
Scoresby, for instance, considering the cause of 
disturbance to arise from the directive influence of 
the earth upon the balance itself, proposes to neu- 
tralize its effect by bringing the balance within the 
control of an artificial magnet sufficiently power- 
ful to keep the whole Chronometer, freely sus- 
pended upon gimbols, in the same relative position 
to the magnetic meridian. 
uncertainty of the theoretical view involved in 
this proposed method of correction, which attri- 
butes to terrestrial magnetism a direct action upon 
the balance, so much more energetic than any 
which can be exerted by the metal of a ship, as to 
render the latter altogether insensible, it is very 
questionable whether the presence of a powerful 
magnet will not introduce new sources of distur- 
bance. Mr. Barlow, who has paid a great deal of 
attention to this subject, thinks that there is danger 
in this case, of the magnet itself affecting the rate 
of the Chronometer, not merely by its own action, 
but by communicating some portion of fixed mag- 
netism to the balance, more than it ordinarily pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. Barlow takes this view of ‘the subject. 
He is of the opinion that the power of iron to dis- 
turb the action of a Chronometer resides in its 
surface ; and he proposes to assign the position of 
an iron plate in respect to the Chronometer, which 
will produce upon it the same disturbance which 
will be preduced by the iron of the ship. If, then, 
the Chronometer be rated on shore in the presence 
and under the influence of such a plate, it is ob- 
vious that the rate so obtained is not the shore but 


To say nothing of the | 
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the sea rate. In every case the position of the 
plate must be determined experimentally, and will 
be different for different ships. 

I regard it very important to test the correctness 
of Mr. Barlow’s views. This, it seems to me, may 
be done in the following manner: Let a signal be 
displayed at the Observatory at the instant of mean 
noon from day to day, and within sight of a vessel 


having all its metal on board and its Chronometer 


; 





placed as it is intended to be kept when on a voy- 
age. ‘The Chronometer may be rated by a daily 
comparison between its mean noon and that indi- 
cated at the Observatory, allowing for the difference 
of longitude between the vessel and the Observa- 
tory, which will perhaps be very small, but yet 
ought not to be overlooked in researches of such 
delicacy. The vessel also, after the interval of a 
few days, may be swang around so as to head ina 
different direction towards the points of the com- 
pass, and there confined, until the rate in that posi- 
tion has been noted; and so on, until the balance 
of the Chronometer shall have occupied all possi- 
ble positions in respect to the magnetic meridian. 
In this way it may be known whether the influence 
upon the balance varies with the direction of the 
ship’s head, as Capt. Scoresby thinks is the case. 
Let, then, the Chronometer be brought on shore and 
carefully rated in the usual way. It will then be 
seen whether the sea and shore rates are different, 
and by how much. If there be a difference, then 
let it be attempted so to place an iron plate in res- 
pect to the Chronometer on shore, as to reduce 
its shore to its previously ascertained sea rate. 
This mode of experimenting would indeed be de- 
fective in some respects. For instance, when a 
vessel is sailing upon the high seas, its metal would 
be brought under the action of a perpetually vary- 
ing force of magnetism ; yet, in respect to the nature 
and amount of influence which a given magnetic 
force will exert upon the balance of a Chronometer, 
very valuable results might be deduced. 
Whatever forces may be exerted upon the arm 
of the balance by the metal of a ship, their resul- 
tant will probably lie in the direction of the keel, 
because in respect to a line running lengthwise the 
vessel, the metal is symmetrically placed. If the 
arm of the balance when at rest be placed at right 
angles with the keel, it is probable that much of 
the disturbing influence may be neutralized. Mr. 
Dent in his Chronometrical determination of the 
difference of longitude between Greenwich and 
New-York, before referred to, and which you will 
find in the reports of the “ British Association for 
the advancement of Science,” for 1839, seems to 
have used this precaution, and to this possibly may 
be attributed the small difference between the sea 
and shore rates of the Chronometers which he em- 
ployed. Yet there was a difference very sensible, 
and which could not by any, means have been neg- 
lected in deducing the final result. The existence 
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of a difference at all shows that this mode of cor- 
rection, though very easy of application, is imper- 
fect. Still it is a preeaution which ought to be 
observed on every vessel. 

Afier a Chronometer has been rated with refer- 
ence to the influence of every cause which can 
affect its motion, if it be a good instrument, it will 
give for six or eight weeks the longitude of the ship 
with as much accuracy as “ Lunar Distances,” and 
with greatly diminished labor. But occasionally a 
Chronometer may exhibit sudden and inexplicable 
changes in its rate, against which it will be impor- 
tantto guard. This may be done by having several 
on board, which is invariably the practice in the 
British Navy, and probably in our own. On this 
point, however, I have no precise information. 
The best Chronometers may now be purchased for 
$200 to $250; so that the additional expense of 
furnishing each vessel-with at least three, would be 
but small, while the advantages would be very great. 
Were there but two, a discrepancy between thém 
would be evidence of: an error existing in one or 
the other ; but with three, the one in fault could be 
detected. J urther to guard against any influence 
which may simultaneously affect the rates of all the 
Chronometers on board, it would be desirable onee 
in two or three weeks to make a careful observa- 
tion of the longitude by Lunar Distances; not that 
the result would be more trust-worthy than that 
of the Chronometers, but their-near approximation 
would be evidence that the Chronometers had suf- 
fered no injury and were performing well. _ 

Whenever a vessel arrives at'a port whose lon- 
gitude: has been accurately determined by Solar 


- eclipses, or by occultations of the fixed stars by the 


moon, then it may be certainly known. how the 
Chronometers have performed ; and by a careful 
comparison of their results with the known posi- 
tion of the port, the variation in their rates ascer- 
tained. It is, however, always well to make shore 
observations, when the vessel is sufficiently long in 
port, to determine the existing rates’ of the Chro- 
nometers. And for this purpose it is desirable that 
every ship should be furnished with a good porta- 
ble transit instrument, which in a single night could 
be adjusted, so as to give results more accurate 
than those of the sextant and artificial horizon, and 
involving much less of calculation. Besides, if 
the longitude of. the port should not be well ascer- 
tained, the transit instrument would be very useful 
in determining it, by observing the passages, across 
the meridian, of the moon’s bright limb, and of 
Stars which are near her parallel of declination. 
Such port would serve afterwards as a new point 
of departure from which to calculate the place of 
the ship. 1 must not forget to add, that in rating 
a Chronometer while in port, it will be best to suffer 
it to remain in its proper place on board, and to 
carry the time to and from it, by means of a good 
pocket Chronometer. It will thus be kept under 
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the influence of the ship's metal, which is always 
important. 

In pointing out to you the important uses of the 
Chronometer at sea, and the delicacy and difficulty 
of the process of rating one with perfect precision, 
the necessity of a Marine Observatory will*appear 
obvious, where this service may be performed with 
attention to every circumstance which is likely to 
ensure success. . 

I proceed to notice ‘another object, which I under- 
stand was had im view, in the erection of the Ob- 
servatory—namely, the construction of Charts. . 

It would be to little purpose to know with pre- 
cision the place of a ship, unless the ports to be 
reached, and the impediments to navigation to be 
avoided are correctly laid down upon the charts 
employed. Jf a sand bar, or a coral reef, or other 
obstruction be incorrectly located, no method of 
finding the latitude and longitude of the ship, how- 
ever easy and accurate, could ensure its safety. It 
is just as though the chart was accurate’ and the 
ship was provided with no adequate means. of de- 
termining its own position. It is, therefore, very 
essential to the Navy, that the charts with which it 
is furnished should be constructed with the utmost 
attainable degree of accuracy. From this conside- 
ration, it.would be altogether impolitic to entrust 
their publication to private individuals. They might 
not always feel a sufficient. interest in their accu- 
racy ; and if they should, they would not possess 
the means of introducing the various corrections 
which from time to time are found necessary in 
previously existing charts. It would seem; then, 
altogether proper that the charts furnished the 
Navy should be constructed and engraved under 
the supervision and by the authority of persons ap- 
pointed for this purpose by the government, whose 
duty it should be to introduce therein the results of 
the latest and best observations. ‘The establish- 
ment of a Marine Observatory will greatly facili- 
tate the accomplishment of this. object. I have 
already indicated, in-a general way, the manner in 
which a vessel should be furnished out, in order to 
determine its position with facility and accuracy. 
But when any particular place is approached, as a 
harbor, or a cape, or a sand bar, its position be- 
comes known by means of the position of the ship, 
and to the same degree of accuracy. In applying, 
therefore, frequently and skilfully the methods by 
which the position of the ship is determined, the 
localities of a great many points become known. 
In this way.a vessel may greatly contribute, in a 
single voyage, to the increase of our geographical 
knowledge and to the perfection of our charts. This 
service it will more effectually render if its Chro- 
nometers are carefully rated with reference to their 
performance at sea, and their going tested from 
time to time by a few Lunar Distances measured 
with the best instruments and with attention to 
every circumstance which can affect the accuracy 
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of the final result; and better still, if this test be 
more rigorously applied by the transit instrument 
whenever it is practicable. In addition to this, the 
observation of the meridian passages of the moon’s 
bright limb and of the stars near its path ought to 
be made as frequently as possible while at a port, 
the longitude of which has never been ascertained 
by more correct methods. A mass of data would 
thus be collected for the correction of our charts, 
which would soon render these sufficiently accu- 
rate for the general purposes of navigation. But 
that the greatest advantage may be derived from 
this system of observation, the original observa- 
tions themselves with every accompanying circum- 
stance ought to be deposited at the Observatory, 
that their relative importance may be judged of, 
and the most valuable of them reduced and calcu- 
lated. Their reduction on ship board, at the time 
they are made, cannot be effected with sufficient 
accuracy, because, in the first place, the methods 
used for this purpose, as they are generally de- 
veloped in treatises on Navigation, are designed to 
give results only approximately true. 

Take, for example, the very convenient method of 
working a “ Lunar Distance” given by Dr. Bow- 
ditch in the first edition of his “ Practical Navi- 
gator,” and which he has farther improved by ad- 
ditional tables in the last edition of that extremely 
valuable work. The distance obtained, according 
to that method, is defeetive by reason of neglecting 
several small corrections due, Ist. to the variations 
in the refractive power of the atmosphere ; 2nd, to 
the spheroidal figure of the earth; 3rd, to the hori- 
zontal parallax of the moon when different from 
57 minutes and 30 seconds. It is not thought ne- 
cessary to introduce any such refinements into nau- 
tical calculations, as the observations upon which 
they are founded are generally made under circum- 
stances but little favorable to a high degree of 
accuracy. But when peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances are seized upon for making them, as may 
be done occasionally on deck and always on shore, 
the results should be obtained by more accurate 
methods, especially when they are to serve for the 
correction of charts. I speak from experience 
when I say, that with a well-constructed Reflecting 
Circle, and in a favorable position of the moon in 
respect to a star, their apparent distance may be 
measured with an accuracy which will warrant the 
reduction of the observation by a process more 
perfect than those usually employed at sea. But 
in the second place, if the methods used at sea 
were not defective in the particulars above stated, 
yet the tabular distance of the moon from the star 
is regarded as perfectly accurate, while in point of 
fact it is inaccurate by the whole amount of error 
in the Lunar Tables. In like manner the ealeula- 
tion of the longitude of a place founded upon Lunar 
culminations is affected by the errors of the Lunar 
Tables. But when the original observations shall 





be reported to the Observatory, these sources of 
error may be eliminated. It will be a part of the 
daily business at the Observatory to observe the 
moon’s place ; and when its actual place upon any 
day is compared with that given by the tables, the 
error in the latter becomes apparent, and may be 
applied to the results of any calculation at sea, in 
which the same tables were employed. It would 
be also the duty of the persons having charge of 
the Observatory to possess themselves of the re- 
sults of the latest and best observations made by 
the vessels of other countries and by scientific 
travellers, and to embody in our charts such as 
might be deemed worthy of credit. 

The survey of our own coast, which is so exten- 
sive and in some places so dangerous to approach, 
is certainly one of the most important works under- 
taken by the government. But as it has been con- 
nected with another department of the public ser- 
vice, it does not come properly within the scope of 
m¥ present remarks; and yet the Observatory may 
be made to sustain a relation to that work which [ 
will not pass by without a brief allusion. 

Mr. Hassler stated to the committee, appointed 
by the last Congress, on the Coast Survey, as the 
reason why charts, of those parts of the coast 
which had been surveyed, had not been published, 
that the geographical position of no point in the 
United States had been sufficiently well determined 
to deduce therefrom the latitudes and longitudes of 
the several stations comprised in the primary trian- 
gulation. 1 was the more surprised at this because 
his triangulation lies in the vicinity of several 
cities and towns which I believe Jay claim to the 
possession of Observatories of a grade at least suf- 
ficient to determine with a considerable degree of 
approximation their codrdinates of position. It 
must be borne in mind, that after the geodetical dis- 
tances between the several stations have been cal- 
culated, the latitude and longitude of at least one 
of the stations and the azimuth of one of the sides 
must be determined, in order to assign latitudes 
and longitudes to the other stations. But ina sur- 
vey so extensive as that of the United States’ 
coast, the latitude and longitude of but one station 
will not suffice. To give to the method, adopted 
for the survey, all of the accuracy of which it is 
susceptible, the figure of that portion of the earth 
over which the triangulation is spread, must be de- 
duced. To do this, the triangulation must not only 
be conducted with all the precision of modern 
science and art, and be verified by the measure- 
ment of several bases, but temporary Observato- 
ries must be erected at certain stations along the 
series of triangles, and the geographical positions 
of such stations independently obtained by the best 
methods and with the utmost care. In the final 
elimination of the errors in the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the stations as deduced by calculation, the 
Observatory, if it be made one of the stations in 
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the primitive triangulation, will afford very essen- 
tial service. Its instrumental resources will be 
such, it is to be presumed, as will admit of the last 
degree of accuracy in the determination of its posi- 
tion. And as such, it may, and doubtless will be, 
one of the most important fundamental points in 
the survey. . 

If this degree of precision be not given to the 
Coast Survey, it will loose its scientific character, 
and very imperfectly fulfil the end it is intended to 
accomplish. If its results are not founded upon 
the determination of the special configuration of 
the surface over which it extends, I would not be 
disposed to place as much confidence in them, as I 
would in latitudes independently determined by 
Troughton’s Zenith Sector and longitudes by sig- 
nals of fire. 

I will dismiss this subject, unexpectedly alluded 
to at all, with but one other remark. That the ori- 
ginal observations, with all the attendant circum- 
stances, ought to be reported without an erasure, 
without the suppression even of those known at 
the time to be defective. ‘The observer onght not 
himself to be at liberty to reject any instrumental 
result, however discordant it may seem to be with 
those formerly obtained. He may state his rea- 
sons why he has not confidence in any particular 
observation, but should not have authority to ex- 
clude it from the result. It is only in this way 
that a correct judgment can be formed of the pro- 
bable instrumental and personal errors which are 
inseparable, to some extent, from observations of 
this sort. ‘The observations ought to be committed 
to a separate commission, or bureau, by which the 
calculations and reductions should be made with 
the utmost exactness. I am aware, that from mo- 
tives of economy those who make observations in 
the summer, calculate the results during the suc- 
ceeding winter ;—but it is worth while to inquire 
whether observations cannot be pushed forward in 
the South during winter, so as to expedite the 
progress of the work toa very considerable extent. 
And if it is contemplated, as J hear, to carry the 
primary triangulation as far into the interior as the 
mountains, unless the work be pushed forward more 
energetically, our children’s children will not live 
to see the benefits resulting from its completion ; 
and, in the meanwhile, the loss of life and pro- 
perty may greatly exceed the additional expense 
which its more vigorous prosecution will require. 

The objects already noticed, as they bear a most 
obvious and immediate relation to the interests of 
the Navy, were probably the only ones had in con- 
templation in the establishment of the Observatory. 
But there are others no less important which may 
be accomplished by a very trifling addition to the 
appropriations which will be necessary for the 
former. 

Our Navy has always been and is yet dependent 
upon the ‘ Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
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ralty” of Great Britain, or the “ Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes” of France, for the means of navigating the 
high seas with safety. And is it not discreditable 
to the science and enterprise of our country that it 
should be sot There is not an original Ephemeris 
published in America. Blunt’s, of New-York, 
which is so much used by our commercial vessels, 
is merely a reprint of the most useful parts of the 
British Nautical Almanac; and this epitome, or 
some other, or the British Almanac itself, or the 
“‘ Connaissance des Temps,” will be found on board 
of all our vessels of war. This service to our 
commerce and Navy may be performed at Wash- 
ington as well as at Greenwich, or Paris, and 
not only the interest, but the honor of the coun- 
try requires that it should be done. 

But furthermore, the Observatory may be or- 
ganized upon such a scale as to enable it to con 
tribute its share to the advancement of Astronomy, 
which is the oldest of the sciences, which, per- 
haps, has, more than any other, contributed to the 
progress of civilization and refinement throughout 
the world, and which must depend for its success- 
ful prosecution, so far as instrumental results are 
concerned, upon the countenance and munificence 
of governments. And it.is gratifying to see to 
what extent this noble science has been fostered 
by the civil powers of Europe. There are not 
less than forty public Observatories, established in 
Europe and its colonies, of which the most cele- 
brated and useful are those at Greenwich, Dublin, 
Cape of Good Hope, Paramatta, Paris, Turin, 
Altona, Bremen, Kénigsburg, Berlin, Gotha, Gét- 
tingen and Dorpat. 

But while the governments of Europe have 
seemed to vie with each other in the number and 
character of their public Observatories, there is 
not one, so far as I know, in this country which 
deserves to he ranked among them. It surely must 
be a narrow and prejudiced mind, that would ar- 
rest the progress of a science because every step 
of it has not a palpable and immediate relation to 
the ordinary business of life. We cannot always 
foresee in what manner precisely our more abstract 
and refined speculations will bear upon the common 
interests of mankind ; and yet assuredly, if we are 
in the pursuit of Truth, its attainment will prove 
highly useful to the improvement and happiness of 
our species. Our present subject furnishes an apt 
illustration of the propriety of this remark. With- 
out the high speculations of Geometers upon ce- 
lestial mechanics, the method of Lunar Distances, 
so valuable at sea for determining longitudes, 
could never have been realized. The possibility 
of applying the method depends upon the accu- 
racy of the Lunar Tables; and-these never could 
have attained their present degree of perfection, 
without the labors, purely geometrical, to which I 
have referred. Indeed, Astronomy is one con- 
tinued illustration of the truth of the remark, that 
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the satisfaction of our commonest wants frequently 
demands scientific speculations of a character the 
most sublime. Whether we consider the perfec- 
tion of its scientific character, the generality of 
its laws, or the importance of its results, Astrono- 
my must confessedly stand the first of the natural 
sciences. It furnishes us with all our measures of 
time—with all our knowledge in respect to the 
figure and dimensions of the planet which we in- 
habit—with the means of determining positions 
upon its surface, and of directing our course along 
its pathless waters—and with our best and only 
invariable units of linear measure. Surely it be- 
comes the United States, as a great commercial and 
navigating nation, to extend a fostering care toa 
department of human knowledge which is so iden- 
tified with its interests and honor. 

And though Astronomy has, in many points of 
view, attained a degree of perfection to which no 
other science can lay claim, yet it must not be 
supposed that the establishment of an Observatory 
of proper rank can contribute nothing to its future 
progress. 

In respect to our solar system there are several 
interesting and delicate questions which are yet to 
be solved. 

More accurate observation will show whether 
something is still wanting to the solar theory, as is 
suspected by Bessel and Airy. 

The planets are yet to be more nicely weighed, 
and the tables of their motions more perfectly con- 
structed. 

Astronomers already feel the absolute necessity 
of investigating more minutely the refraction which 
rays of light undergo in traversing the atmosphere, 
and of applying with greater accuracy the correc- 
tions due to variations in temperature, density and 
humidity. The errors which exist in our best ta- 
bles of refraction, are unfortunately involved in 
many of our most important and delicate re- 
searches, such as the determination of the Obli- 
quity of the Ecliptic, the place of the equinox, 
the positions of the stars and many others. The 
constants of nutation and aberration are still in 
duubt to a small extent; and, in a word, there is 
no instrumental result employed in Astronomy, 
which may not undergo a modification, greater or 
less, when better instruments shall be constructed 
and improved methods of observation employed. 

Cometary Astronomy is yet in itsinfancy. We 
have determined, with tolerable precision, the or- 
bits of only three or four of the many hundreds 
which belong to our system. In respect to their 
physical constitution, we may be said to be pro- 
foundly ignorant. But though we know so little of 
them, yet important results have already flowed 
from the attention which astronomers have paid to 
these mysterious bodies. By means of them we 





In Stellar Astronomy our knowledge is still more 
imperfect. We do not as yet know the distances 
of the fixed stars from us, which is the simplest 
element that can enter into our researches con- 
cerning them; unless, indeed, 6lst Cygni be an 
exception, to which Bessel thinks his observations 
assign an annual parallax of 0. 3136 of a second. 
It must still, however, be admitted to be doubtful 
whether this, or any other star has an appreciable 
parallax. The accurate observation of binary stars 
is likely to prove the most fertile source of disco- 
very in respect to these distant bodies. It already 
seems to be quite probable, that their dynaminal 
relations to each other, may be adequately ex- 
plained upon the hypothesis, that they circulate 
about their common centre of gravity, by virtue of 
a force identical in its laws with gravitation. I 
think farther observation necessary to warrant this 
extraordinary extension of gravitation, although 
the analogical argument in favor of it is very strong. 
In such delicate observations, is it yet certain 
whether the one star describes an elliptic orbit 
about the other placed at the focus or the centre, 
or at any intermediate point? As long as doubt 
exists in regard to the relative position of the latter, 
we should not be hasty in drawing our conclusions 
in respect to the law of attraction subsisting be- 
tween the bodies. I regret that I have not seen 
the most recent papers upon this interesting sub- 
ject by Sir J. F. Herschell. They are said to be 
replete with valuable information, and I regret yet 
more that I have not as yet been able to obtain his 
method communicated to the Astronomical So- 
ciety, for the calculation and construction of the 
elements of the orbits of binary stars, which de- 
pends exclusively upon the observed angles of 
position. 

From the difference of the observed times which 
the revolving star requires to describe the two por- 
tions of its orbit symmetrical to the Axis Major, 
Savary has proposed to determine its distance from 
the earth. The idea is ingenious, but it remains 
for future observations to establish its practicability. 

In this hasty sketch of the objects to be accom- 
plished by the establishment of an Observatory, I 
must not forget that magnetism is to receive the 
special attention of those who have the charge of 
it. And I perceive that a separate building has 
very properly been erected for this purpose, and 
that it is the intention of the government to supply 
it with the best instruments. 

To a maritime nation the subject of Magnetism 
is one of much importance. All Marine Charts 
must show the variation of the Magnetic from the 
true meridian, at least approximately, in every 
sea and place visited by our commercial and naval 
vessels. The needle is essential to direct the ves- 
sel upon any designated course, and therefore the 





have arrived at the interesting fact of the exis. 
tence of a resisting medium. 


laws by which its indications are controlled should 
be carefully investigated. There is but little doubt 
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that the Magnetic forces of the earth are subjec- 
ted to laws which may be discovered, and from 
which, if they were known, the courses and varia- 
tions of the isoclinal and isodynamic lines might 
be deduced by calculation. We feel in this depart- 
ment of science as if the conception of some great 
and fundamental truth was just about to burst upon 
us, not unlike that which opened up before the 
vision of the philosopher of Samos when he utter- 
ed the rapturous “«’épnxa.” But already is theory 
in advance of observation, particularly observation 
of that continued and delicate character, which 
alone can conduct to definite and certain results. 

Europe has recently taken up this subject with 
becoming interest and zeal. ‘The methods of ob- 
servation devised and practised in Germany have 
extended to other countries. Magnetical Observa- 
tories have been established in various quarters of 
the globe, as at St. Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Van Dieman’s Land, Canada, India, &c., in 
which observations are prosecuted, strictly in con- 
cert with the Observatories in Europe. It is there- 
fore with pride and pleasure that I hail the estab- 
lishment of such an Observatory in the City of 
Washington, which may be made to play an im- 
portant part in that grand system of concerted ob- 
servation which has been undertaken by the princi- 
pal nations of the earth; and every American 
must desire to see it organized and conducted in a 
manner worthy of science and of our country. It 
must not be forgotten that a Magnetical Observa- 
tory is essential to give value to the individual con- 
tributions which the scientific men of our.country 
are continually making to our stock of Magnetical 
intormation. The differential dip, variation and 
intensity are more readily and accurately found 
than the absolute ; and therefore the Observatory 
at Washington will be a fundamental point of com- 
parison for all observations made by individual en- 
terprise. 

The instruments used in Magnetic Surveys, whe- 
ther on land or sea, ought to be examined at the 
Observatory both before and after their use, and 
this should be a service required of the Observa- 
tory, independently of the observations proper to 
itself. 

And while on ship board observations cannot be 
made with that accuracy which will render them 
valuable in the discussion of theoretical views; 
yet they will be highly useful for the correction of 
the Magnetic Charts now in common use. It would 


Having consumed so much of the space allotted 

to this letter, in treating of the objects to be ac- 

complished by the establishment of an Observatory, 

I must be very brief on the subject of its organi- 

zation. 

It should of course be put under the direction of 
one having every qualification to conduct the busi- 
ness of it in the best manner possible. It should 
be furnished with Astronomical and Magnetical in- 
struments, as powerful and as perfect as art can 
render them. The number of assistants should be 
sufficient to keep up a continued series of observa- 

tions in the Magnetic Observatory, and also in the 
Astronomical, when the weather permits. 

All of the observations with every accompany- 
ing circumstance should be published; and the 
same properly reduced. It is not enough that ob- 
servations be skilfully made; they should be re- 
duced in the most rigid and exact manner. It is 
the least part of an Astronomer’s business to make 
an observation. The results are to be exhibited 
and compared with theory, and here all his talents 
and mental resources find the fullest scope. 

Many of the observations of Bradley and Mask- 
alyne remain to this day almost useless for the 
want of reduction, and England ingloriously suf- 
fered the Astronomers of the continent to profit 
chiefly by the instrumental results of her most ac- 
complished observers, by neglecting this very es- 
sential part of the work of an Observatory. 

As to the actual expense of establishing and 
conducting an Observatory on the scale contempla- 
ted in the foregoing remarks, the estimate made by 
Mr. Adams, in his “ Report on the Smithsonian Be- 
quest,” seems to be founded on satisfactory data, 
and to that I beg leave to refer you. 

That estimate did not include a Magnetic Ob- 
servatory, which will require an additional obser- 
ver, and probably two. It should be recollected 
that the expense for buildings and instruments has 
already been incurred, and that provision only has 
to be made for the annual! operations of the estab- 
lishment. The whole annual cost would not ex- 
ceed $15,000. And if the buildings and instru- 
ments are, as Lieut. Gilliss reports, of the first 
class, it is worthy the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, whether the additional expense required to 
organize the Observatory in a manner to fulfil all 
the important ends which such an establishment 
may subserve, would not be fully justified. 

With sentiments of the highest regard, 





therefore be desirable to furnish each vessel of the 
Navy with the best means of making them. 


I am your obedient servant, 
Lanpon C, GarLanp. 
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SAWYER’S LIFE OF RANDOLPH. 
“The Lion was dead that received the kick.” 


No man ever lived whose biography was more 
likely to excite a general interest and to be well 
received by the public than Randolph of Roanoke. 
The profound silence of the press on that subject 
is a curious fact. It is understood that considera- 
tions of delicacy may have restrained his near rela- 
tions pending the controversy arising out of his 
will. The question of his sanity is one on which 
it would have been wrong to preoccupy the public 
mind; and no biographer could, in justice to him, 
have been silent on that subject. His other near 
friends may be supposed to have been restrained by 
the same consideration. 

But why was not his life written by others? 
Lord Byron was hardly dead before the Dallas’s 
and Leigh Hunts, &c., &c., were seeking to make 
a profit of the little intercourse with him which he 
had unadvisedly permitted. Why did nothing of 
the sort happen in this case? ‘The answer is to be 
found in the delicacy which always has distin- 
guished Virginians. They felt that it was due to 
Mr. R.’s friends to decide whether the veil should 
be drawn aside from his private life. Of the hun- 
dreds, therefore, who might have made entertain- 
ing books of reminiscences from the conversations 
of a man whese words were, by turns, prophecy, 
poetry and epigram, not one has published a line. 
A Mr. Jacob Harvey, an Irishman, entertained the 
public with such scraps as a short acquaintance 
enabled him to collect. His account is probably 
as faithful as he knew how to make it. But Mr. 
H. had not the faculty to preserve the very words 
of Mr. R., and many of his anecdotes are, there- 
fore, deficient in accuracy in this important point. 
There was a tone in his style of conversation as 
well known to his friends as his voice, and, missing 
that, they always know that the very words im- 
puted to him, were never spoken by him. With 
this exception, and that of a small volume of his 
letters, nothing concerning him has ever, until now, 
been giventothe public. In Virginia nothing at all. 

It remained for a citizen of another State, a 
stranger and an enemy, to interrupt, with his idle 
gossip, this funereal silence, and to make a market 
of his pretended knowledge of Mr. R. by vendin 
it at a distance from those who could have told his 
bookseller that he knew nothing of his subject. 
His means of knowledge are paraded on the title 
page, where he announces that he was for sixteen 
years the associate of Mr. R. in Congress. But 
he presently makes known that he was politically 
opposed to him; and all who know Mr. R. know 
that to be so, at that time, was to be cut off from 
all intercourse with him. Hence, Mr. S. himself 
tells no more of his own personal knowledge than 
what passed at their first meeting. Giving him 
credit for intending to tell the truth, this fact may 
be taken, as he tells it, for what it is worth: and 
this is precisely as much as the public can safely 
take on the authority of Mr. Sawyer. The rest 
of the work is made up of a very unskilful digest 
of the contents of the papers of the day, and a 
collection of idle tales, of which not one in ten 
has any foundation in truth. In many passages 
the work may be truly characterised in the lan- 





guage of indictments as a “ false, scandalous and 
malicious libel.” Let us take a few examples. 

At p. 26 Mr. R.’s change of political position is 
said to have grown out of a certain presidential 
message of January 17, 1806. Now there was 
neither then, nor at any time, any such message as 
is there spoken of. 

At p. 47 there is a most indecent anecdote, in 
telling which Mr. S. affects accuracy, and corrects 
some other writer. Here he introduces a female 
name. It is well for him, that, as no such thing 
ever happened, there was no such lady as he speaks 
of. If there were, and she had a relation in the 
world with the spirit of a man, Mr. S. would be 
most deservedly punished. 

At p. 41 Mr. R. is represented as courting popu- 
lar favor after his defeat in 1813, by Mr. Eppes, 
and the arts used by him are detailed. Every man, 
woman and child in Mr. R.’s district knows that 
his demeanor was never so high and haughty as at 
that time ; that there was no such partizan as is 
there mentioned ; that his deportment toward all 
to whom the description could apply was absolutely 
repulsive; and that the disgusting hypocrisy of 
frequenting Baptist meeting houses to conciliate 
that sect, and making a display of religions zeal 
was never heard of there. 

We instance these things as not resting on pri- 
vate knowledge, but on notoriety. ‘They manifest 
a reckless disregard of truth, which makes it super- 
fluous to contradict calumnies, the refutation of 
which must depend on testimony of a more precise 
and personal character. 

Mr. S.’s disregard to truth is strikingly mani- 
fested in his neglect to inform himself of particu- 
lars which he might have learned from the most 
authentic sources. Mr. Randolph’s brothers, Dr. 
Brockenbrough and the Messrs. Leigh are known 
men, and Mr. S. could have reached either by 
letter. Had he done this, would he have called 
Mr. R. the nephew of Edmund Randolph, and repre- 
sented him as a member of his family, as at p. 102 
Would he have represented Mr. R.’s mother, at p. 
9, as removing to Williamsburg with her husband, 
when she was already dead*t These are things of 
small consequence in themselves. But to speak of 
them without resorting to the means of knowledge 
at hand, shows an utter disregard to the first duty 
of an historian. 

What we have said, founded on no particular 


£| knowledge, but on a notoriety so great, that each 


point we have touched on is probably known to 
10,000 persons, as certainly as man can know that 
of which he was not an eye witness, is enough to 
satisfy the public that in purchasing the work in 
question, they may get gossip for their money, they 
may get calumny, but they will certainly not get 
an authentic biography of John Randolph. 





Tue OraTION OF DEMOSTHENES ON THE Crown; with 
notes, hy J. T. Champlin, Professor of Greek and Latin 
in Waterville College. Boston: James Monroe & Co., 
1843. 

This volume ought to have received an earlier attention 
from us. There is one comfort, however, in the matter. 
It is just as good now as it was the day it came from the 
press. There is nothing ephemeral about it. It is not one 
of that kind of works that must be praised the month, or 
the year in which they come out, or be praised too late. 
The object of its preparation is excellent, and carried out 
with distinguished skill. We are much mistaken, if any 
thing with the same design appear for a long time that can 
in justice supplant it. 
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This contribution of Prof. Champlin to the cause of classi- 
cal literature has already received the unqualified commen- 
dation of the best critical authorities in this country. We 
have given the book something more than a glance, and beg 
leave to add our humble testimony to theirs. By recalling 
the wants we felt, when, a few years since, it was our own 
happiness and misery to delve in the mine of Demosthenes, 
we have formed some idea as to what the book must be, 
which shall meet the necessities of a scholar, who, at the 
ae 9 stage of his progress in the Greek classics, sets him- 
self tothe mastery of this splendid, but difficult oration. 
The result is precisely the conception we find realized be- 
fore us. Here we have, elegantly and accurately printed, 
the text of Bekker, as revised and corrected by Dindorf,— 
than which nothing can be more exact; whilst great care 
has evidently been bestowed upon the punctuation, and the 
arrangement into paragraphs. Then, the notes are just 
what notes should be. They are not a y, but a guide. 
They furnish all necessary historical and archeological in- 
formation,—and much surely is needed by the young stn- 
dent in reading a production which deals so largely in the 
history, laws, and politics of all Greece ; besides which, 
they throw not a little light on the difficulties, frequently 
embarrassing enough,—in the explanation of words, sen- 
tences and grammatical constructions. 

But the crowning excellence of Prof. C.’s performance 
we regard to be the happy manner in which he has de- 
veloped the course of thought pursued by the orator. ‘ For 
this purpose a very full and minute analysis has been pre- 
fixed to the oration, and special pains have been taken to 
point out in the notes the meaning of those words and 
phrases which may be regarded as the hinges of the thought, 
to notice the transitions, to show the connexion of conse- 
cutive ideas, and the relevancy of what, without explana- 
tion, might appear foreign to the subject.” Indeed we can 
hardly conceive how any editor could have more success- 
fully accomplished the object of Prof. C.—‘ to aid the dili- 
gent student in obtaining a clear and vivid conception of 
the stirring thoughts and sentiments conisined in this mas- 
terpiece of the prince of orators.” 

We observe that the editor in the close of his preface 
acknowledges obligation to Professors Elton, of Brown 
University, Hackett, of Newton Theological Institution, 
and Felton, of Harvard University, for their aid and encou- 
ragement. That these gentlemen should have interested 
themselves in the undertaking, argues beyond a doubt both 
that such a work was needed, and that the work is well done. 

We are happy to learn that on a contingency, which we 
cannot believe involves doubt,—“ the approbation of scho- 
lars” on this attempt,—Prof. C. contemplates a continua- 
tion of his labors in this important and interesting province 
of the republic of letters. J. R.S. 





DisTRIBUTION OF InsaNIty. We omitted to state that 
the article on Insanity, in the last number of the Mes- 
senger by C. B. Hayden, was written before he had seen 
that on the same subject, previously published in the Mes- 
senger, or any similar one. We have read the counter- 
views of Doct. Jarvis, and whilst we are not sure that he 
has entirely overthrown the conclusions arrived at by our 
correspondents and other writers on the same sice, we must 
admit that he has upset many of the statistics on the sub- 
ject contained in the last census. 





Notices of New Torks. 


Our table is so crowded with works claiming notice that 
we shall be compelled to dismiss them with very few words. 
NOVELS. 

Rory O’Morg, a Nationat Romance, by Samuel Lover, 
Esq., author of “ Handy Andy,” “ Treasure Trove,” etc., 
etc. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1844. 
We enjoyed this amusing and interesting work several 
years ago and would recommend it, but that the name of the 
author saves us thetrouble. Drinker & Morris have it. 
Tue Lire aNnp ADVENTURES OF Jack OF THE MILL; 
commonly called Lord Othmill, created, for his eminent 


Tue UNLoveED One. 


A domestic story, by Mrs. Horr- 
LAND, authoress of “‘ Catherine I, or the Czarina,” &e. 


Tae Jew. “Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ?” &c. 
Shylock. 
Tue GrumBLer. By Miss Ellen Pickering, authoress of 
“The Fright,” &c., &c. 
Tue Heretic. Translated from the Russian of Lajétch- 
nikoff, by —— Shaw. 
All these belong to the Harpers’ “Library of select 
novels,” of which they have now issued thirty odd num- 
bers at twelve and a half centseach. Drinker & Morris of 
this city have them all for sale. 
The Heretic opens to us the schoo] of Russian Litera- 
ture, as the novels of Frederika Bremer lately opened that 
of Sweden. Frederika was a very great favorite at first, 
and still retains her hold; but the close resemblance be- 
tween all her works diminishes it with every new one; 
and we begin to think that her charm was more in her 
novelty, than her originality ; more in her unexpected ap- 
pearance than in her power as a writer. She writes of 
Home and Neighbors, the Strife and Peace of the House- 
hold and the Diary of Domestic Life. These subjects can 
soon be exhausted, not of their purity and loveliness, nor 
of their importance; but of all originality. To produce 
much change in these, the lapse of centuries is necesary ; 
and they sometimes appear to be unaffected by Time. The 
events of a rising nation, however, are always varying and 
exciting ; and must ever furnish the Drama and Romance 
with their most abiding and novel themes. Lajétchnikoff 
has taken his subject from the history of hiscountry. The 
events he describes cccurred in the 15th century, under 
Ivan III, and the novellist has been almost as conscientious 
as the historian should be. Russia has made rapid and aston- 
ishing strides towards national greatness and political im- 
portance ; and Alison but assigns her her true position, when 
he places her among the foremost of the European States. 
It is time indeed that we had begun to learn something of 
the Literature of so prominent a country. The Heretic is 
among its heralds and its character as a historical romance 
will tend to secure it a welcome and an extensive perusal. 
Black wood’s Magazine for February contains a very instruc- 
tive review of the Heretic. The reviewer says that whilst 
“M. Lajétchnikoff has succeeded in faithfully illustrating 
the manners of the age of Ivan the Great, he has also shewn 
that he possesses brilliancy of fancy, fervor of thought and 
elevation of sentiment, as well as knowledge of the move- 
ments of the heart, revealed only to the few who have been 
initiated into nature’s mysteries.” From the different class 
of subjects which he has chosen, the Russian may enjoy a 
more lasting reputation than Miss Bremer, “unless,” as 
Moore says, his “dissonant consonant name” should pre- 
maturely “rattle to fragments the Trump of Fame.” 





Tue Encuisn Governess. Atale of reallife. By Miss 
R. McCrindell, authoress of ‘ the School Girl in France.” 
H. Hooker, Philadelphia, 1844. J. W. Randolph & Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

This interesting work gives a picture of the state of reli- 
gion in Spain; and contains many incidents, which impart 
a special interest, from the fact that they are occurrences 
of real life. It will be read with much pleasure—though 
the character of the heroine does not seem to us as perfect 
as it did to the authoress. Its style and form are chaste 
and convenient. 





Correritt’s Famity Prayers. Carefully revised by 
Wm. W. Spear, rector of St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 1844. 





services, Baron Waldeck and Knight of Kitkottie. A 
fireside story, by WitL1am Howitt. 


J. W. Randolph & Co. have this useful and important 
little book for sale. 
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Bisnop Jeremy Taytor on Episcoracy. New-York, 
D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia, Geo. S. Appleton. 
Richmond, Drinker & Morris. 1844, p.p. 361. 8 vo. 


This is an exceedingly neat and tasteful publication. 


The learning and eloquence of Bishop Taylor are almost 
proverbial. 





Tue AposToticat System or THE CuurCH DEFENDED; 
in a reply to Doct. Whately, &c., By Samuel Buel, A. M, 
Philadelphia, H. Hooker. J; W. Randolph & Co., Rich- 
mond, 1844, p.p. 165. 8 vo. 


The religious world appear to be getting ready for con- 
troversy,—marshalling their champions both old and young. 
The issues from the press, aa well as other signs of the 
times, indicate the awakening of a warm polemical spirit. 
We will not be an indifferent spectator of the contests that 
seem to be approaching. But our part will be confined to 
announcing the preparations that are made and the advent 
of the champions, whom the press sends forth. 





Memoirs or Sitvio PELiico; or my prisons: translated 
from the Italian. By M. J. Smead and H. P. Lefébre. 
New York: H. G. Langley, 1844, p.p., 86. 8vo. 

We return our thanks to the translators for this work and 
heartily welcome them to the republic of Letters. We are 
particularly gratified to find our own citizens engaging in 
such pursuits. The translators are two young and zealous 
teachers in the city of Richmond ; and the work before us 
proves that they are not content only to beat the daily task 
into the heads of their pupils ; but are incited by a laudable 
ambition and a zeal for self-improvement. Silvio Pellico 
was an Italian author of no little distinction and his “pri- 
sous” will be found highly captivating. 





ExLemMents or UNiversat History, on a new and sys- 
tematic plan; from the earliest times to the treaty of 
Vienna. To which is added a summary of the lead- 
‘ing events since that period. By H. White. B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With additions by John 
S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia high 
school, &c., &c. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1844, 
pp. 525, 8vo. 

This is the age of study-saving machines, which, how- 
ever, too often are knowledge-preventing ones: It might 
be possible to put into the space of this work a geography 
of the world; but it is not so easy to condense its History, 
when one spot of earth may be the theatre of so many 
events equally demanding attention. The work is syste- 
matically arranged, and doubtless contains many impor- 
tant facts, for which it may at times be useful. But even 
the more extensive work of Tytler is too meagre‘on many 
important subjects to be of much value. The publishers 
have well performed their part by presenting the book in a 


very neat and convenient form. Drinker & Morris have 
it for sale. 





Tue Evipences or THe GENUINENESS OF THE Gos- 
Pets. By Andrews Norton. 3 vols. large 8vo. John 
Owen, Cambridge, 1844. 

By some mistake, we have received only the 2nd and 
3rd volumes of this work from the publisher, Mr. Owen. 
The style of the work deserves commendation. The type 
and paper are not inferior to those of that beautiful work, 
Prescott’s Mexico. The subject of which it treats is vi- 
tally important and one upon which works may profitably 
be multiplied. Scepticism is not more dangerous to indi- 
viduals than to nations. Indeed, individual interests in- 
clude and constitute these of the nation. Yet there are 
ills and dangers emphatically national, which scepticism in 
religion has produced and must ever produce. Mr. Nor- 


Koop has provided an antidote for this poison, which we hope 

will be liberally taken. His work contains an account 
of the ancient philosophy and the mystic and somewhat 
poetic system of the Gnostics, of which we have read with 
much interest in Mosheim and other writers. These vo- 
lumes contain all ‘the’ historical evidence both direct and 
subsidiary of the genuineness of the Gospels ;” and the 
author proposes hereafter to present the internal evidence— 
to be accompanied, or followed by a translation of the New 
Testament. 





BENTHAMIANA, OR SELECT Extracts FROM THE WoRKS 
or JEREMY BeEnTHAM. Edited by John Hill Burton, Ad- 
vocate. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 1844, Drinker 
and Morris. p.p. 446. 8 vo. 


This. work has been lying on our table some time. It 
groups together the works and opinions of Bentham and 
will be found interesting and instructive. It is well “ gotten 
up,” besides. 





NARRATIVE OF THE TEXAN SanTA FE ExPEDITION, 
comprising a description of a tour through Texas, &c. ; 
Capture of the Texans, and their march as prisoners to 
the City of Mexico. Withillustrations and a map. By 
Geo. Wilkins Kendall. In 2 vols. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1844. Drinker & Morris, Richmond. 


If any persons took our advice to wait for this work, 
instead of reading or buying the pilfered accounts of Mons. 
Violet and Capt. Maryatt, they will be amply rewarded by 
by its perusal for their patience. Now is emphatically a 
time when every one should deem it patriotic to give pre- 
ference to native productions and to do all in his power to 
build up and foster a National Literature. 





SERIALS. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Romam Empire, No. 5. 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, Part 3. 
Kendall's Life of Jackson, No. 3. 
M’Culloch’s Gazeteer, Part 9. 
The Illuminated Bible, No. 2. 
All published by the Harpers and for sale by Drinker & 
Morris, at 25 cents 4 number. 





PERIODICALS. 


Charleston, S. C., now sends forth three periodicals. 
1. Tue ORION with which our readers are already acquaint- 
ed. The March No. isagoodone. We think the work will 
now improve as it has got into a good Literary atmosphere. 
2. THE INTERPRETER is a semi-monthly, of 16 pages, de- 
voted to the explanation of the French, Italian, Spanish and 
German languages.. Edited by B. Jenkins. Terms $3a 
year in advance. The student of modern languages would 
derive-assistance from it, as Mr. Jenkins is represented to 
be well fitted for the task in which he is engaged. But he 
does not enjoy a monopoly, for we have also received. the 
first No. of 

3. Tue PotyeLotrt, a monthly, in quarto form of 24 
pages, very handsomely printed and arranged, devoted to 
the same four languages, and Edited by Louis F. Klipstein, 
A. M., a native of Virginia. Terms $5 a year—50 cents a 
| single number. These periodicals contain not only the 
elements of these languages ; but many choice productions 
from, or translated into each one. The study of modern 
langaages is now becoming not only ornamental, but di- 
rectly useful, since the Improvements of Science and Art 
are making foreign tones familiar to our ears. 

We have also received the first number of the North Caro- 
lina University Magazine. It is a neat octavo of some 48 
pages, published by Mr. Loring, Raleigh, at $3 a year; and 
is Edited by a committee of the Senior class at Chapel 
Hill. The firat number contains some interesting articles, 
among them one upon Macaulay and another on the early 





history of N. Carolina. We wish the enterprise com- 
plete success. 








